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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THE insular possessions of the United States, acquired 
within recent years, bring diverse peoples under the care and 
protection of the American people, raise new problems in 
government, at least for the United States, and place America 
in new relations with the other powers of the world. It is 
yet too soon to play the prophet with respect to these new 
possessions, but as prophecy ultimately accords with history, 
the future of these possessions may best be read in their his- 
tory before their acquisition by the United States and in the 
trend of affairs since they became American soil. ‘The larger 
part of the present volume is a history of these possessions 
as foreign soil,—of independent governments, as in Hawaii; 
of dependencies, in Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 
social, industrial and political problems which these new pos- 
sessions raise must be approached historically; having ac- 
quired these possessions, America, in attempting to introduce 
the principles of republican institutions among them cannot 
safely break with the past; customs long established, tradi- 
tions fixed long before historic times, perhaps, cannot wisely 
be ignored. ‘The relations long existing between the native 
peoples and the Spanish government must be thoroughly un- 
derstood as part of that knowledge necessary for the pacific 
and prosperous government of the islands. In other words, 
the complex and highly systematized political institutions of 
the people of the United States cannot instantaneously be 
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impressed upon the native inhabitants of these new posses- 
sions. 

The history of these insular possessions is a new and a 
critical chapter in the history of the United States. Until 
the time of the sudden acquisition of these possessions, the 
civic problems of America were strictly continental: the 
United States was a compact area of states and territories, 
each accessible and within well-known historical boundaries. 
The Spanish-American war suddenly changed the boundaries 
of the United States and by the very fact of territorial 
changes transformed America into a world-power with new 
responsibilities. It would be a mistake to think that the 
United States until the Spanish-American war was not a 
world-power. ‘That war defined anew the national respon- 
sibilities: the extension of the national domain being no more 
than objective proof of the extension of responsibilities. “Che 
present volume narrates the causes of that war and traces 
them in long line into the past so that the astonishing and 
apparently sudden changes of international relations and 
policies are now seen to be less astonishing, when the history 
of the Philippines, of Porto Rico, of Hawaii and of Cuba 
is understood. : 

The practical annihilation of distance, by modern inven- 
tions, simplifies the problem of government for geographic- 
ally distant possessions. “The Philippines are more easily 
administrable, in the matter of distance from Washington, 
to-day, than was the Oregon country sixty years ago, or 
Alaska, until within twenty years. Civilization ignores dis- 
tance; the Philippine Islands once in industrial and economic 
accord with the people of the United States, their people will 
be, for all purposes of just government, no further from 
Washington than are the inhabitants of any state now within 
the Union. The problem is not one of mere distance on 
the map: it is one of civilization. 

Because the problem is one of civilization, the present vol- 
ume becomes a contribution to its solution. Prior to any 
practical experience in dealing with peoples of diverse races, 
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who by the course of events are within the government and 
care of the United States, common prudence teaches the 
necessity of first understanding the history of these peoples,— 
their traditions, customs and traits,—and then of adapting 
theories of government to the great facts which face any out- 
side power that would extend its domain over them. The 
American people, taking their traditions from colonial or 
revolutionary times in America have nothing in common with" 
the native races of the new insular possessions. “The history 
of these native races intensifies the difference, the irrelativity 
between the two inheritances; whence it follows that the 
serious problem, as in the Philippines, is to engraft ideas, to 
merge sentiments, to harmonize discordant notions of life, 
and to build a strong civil structure on a heterogeneous 
foundation. ‘To state the problem is not to solve it. Race 
is the key to history, and theories of government held by 
highly cultured peoples must yield and modify themselves to 
the instincts, the habits, the mentality of less cultured peoples, 
if these are to be bound to the more cultured by enduring 
ties. It must be adaptation or extermination: as the history 
of the American Indian has proved. Whence it follows that 
among a people of the culture, or want of culture, of the 
various races found in the Philippine Islands, American in- 
stitutions must assume a modified form, varying notably, 
here and there, from their originals in the United States. 
The present volume recites the history and the present 
condition of the inhabitants of the insular possessions of the 
United States and equips the reader with knowledge on 
which to base some conclusions as to the wisest course to 
pursue in dealing with these possessions. “The peculiar char- 
acter of the problem may, perhaps, best be hinted at by a 
comparison. Jowa, Kansas, Montana, and other western 
states were once territories and, as territories, were subject 
to the immediate control of Congress. During the period of 
slavery in the United States, congressional control of a ter- 
ritory, as of Kansas, became a party question: a question 
of the extension or of the exclusion of slavery. Not many 
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years before the creation of the territory of Kansas the area 
thus set apart under special congressional control was a 
wilderness, here and there over-run by Indian tribes. Im- 
migration speedily eliminated the Indian element from the 
problem, and the development of the territory fell wholly 
into the hands of a superior race. In other words, the rise 
and growth of new states and territories in the United 
States are the rise and growth of successive communities of 
a homogeneous people, essentially working out a common 
motive and a common organization: the racial problem at 
no time has delayed or differentiated their development. The 
West is only a larger East. 

The insular possessions of the United States became part 
of the national domain as already organized communities,— 
some of them much older than any state organized since the 
original thirteen. And the peoples inhabiting these insular 
possessions have been inducted into notions of government by 
a nation of Europe whose political institutions are antithetic 
to those of the United States. Extremes have followed each 
other: American republican institutions succeeding to Span- 
ish monarchical and autocratic institutions, the latter also the 
more complex because of the intermixture and domination 
of ecclesiastical institutions. The problem, therefore, as it 
now presents itself in Porto Rico and the Philippines, and 
perhaps ultimately in Cuba, has no analogue in the Ameri- 
can commonwealth or territory; it is such a problem as the 
British Government, or the German Government or the 
French Government faces in its colonial possessions. 

Thus for the first time American representative institutions 
are compelled to contribute to the solution of the problems 
of colonial government. Can a republic such as the United’ 
States, successfully administer a colonial policy? Are demo- 
cratic institutions adaptable to races of the status of the 
inhabitants of the Philippines? Or of Porto Rico, or of 
Hawaii, or, prospectively, of Cuba? Has the time come, 
fixed by the Spanish-American war, when republican insti- 
tutions are to be tested? Has society, marching, as Cavour 
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said a generation ago, “with long strides toward democracy” 
entered upon the demonstration that democracy is “the in- 
evitable future of humanity?” 

It is this large, fateful question which gives significance 
to the acquisition of insular possessions by the United States. 
The mere extension of national power over an island or an 
archipelago has been repeatedly effected in every age: but 
never before, in the world’s history has so powerful a democ- 
racy existed as the people of the United States, or has a pow- 
erful democracy acquired extensive possessions as far from its 
seat as the further side of the globe. It is not the distance 
or the mere acquisition that gives significance to the act: it 
is the extension, the adoption, the utilization of the princi- 
ples of democracy by and among a hitherto undemocratic 
people that imparts to’ the act an epoch-making character. 

It is not impossible then that the people of the United 
States may find the fate of republican institutions in the 
future of their insular possessions. ‘The principles of govern- 
ment by and among a great nation should be the principles 
of a universal legislation. 

The learned author of the present volume has written an 
exact, a critical, an impartial account based upon the pri- 
mary sources of knowledge, and carefully apportioned to the 
relative importance of the parts of his theme. His volume 
is the one volume of the History of North America in which 
the theme carries him far from the continent to the confines 
of Asia and Australia and to the islands of distant seas. The 
very title of his work intimates the power and place to which 
the New World has come. His volume brings the series to 
which it belongs to a close. In order of time it is a far cry 
from ‘Prehistoric America” to “Insular Possessions.” ‘The. 
discovery of the New World has proved the exploitation of 
the Old World. He who reads, reflectively, the successive 
volumes of the series now brought to an end must conclude 
that the history of North America is after all only a chapter 
in the history of civilization. ‘The discovery of America has 
proved to be no more than the discovery of the opportunity 
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to make the whole world a more comfortable home for the 
human race. 

The elaborate index to the entire series is the work of 
Mr. J. A. Burgan, who has also given to each volume the 
invaluable aid of his learning and of his technical knowledge 
of the art of book-making. 


Francis Newton THORPE. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


THE war of 1898 with Spain brought into American 
political and economic life a group of problems entirely dis- 
similar to those which had arisen in our history before that 
date. Distant and non-contiguous territories, inhabited by 
uncivilized and subject peoples were thrust at our doors, or 
in the ardor of the time were seized and annexed for altru- 
istic or selfish reasons. Later, in the calmer moments of 
peace, American administrators and legislators were com- 
pelled to face and solve the new problems which the insular 
possessions had brought with them into the American com- 
monwealth. At first unconsciously and under military au- 
thority the relations of the nation to its wards were deter- 
mined; then came conscious constructive work by the mili- 
tary and executive officers; this in turn was followed by 
remarkably strong organic acts passed by Congress for the 
government of the islands; and finally came the process, 
which still continues, of so adapting and amending the or- 
ganic acts that they may bring happiness and contentment 
to the insular races. 

The aim of the present work, as the chapter headings 
show, has been twofold: first, to present a brief history 
of each of the island possessions down to the time of its 
annexation to the United States; and secondly, to describe 
how each came to be annexed to the United States and the 
manner in which it has been treated since its union with 
our country. In the chapters dealing with the prior history 
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of the islands, the attempt has been made to avoid a mere 
chronological narrative, and instead so to present the salient 
political, economic, and social facts that they would prepare 
the reader for a clear comprehension of the difficulties which 
faced the American administrators. In the second group of 
chapters also no effort is made to recount in detail all the 
legislative and administrative measures adopted by the Amer- 
ican authorities; but, on the other hand, the aim has been 
to select those features of American policy which are char- 
acteristic of the national purposes and ideals in its new task 
of colonial government. 

In the preparation of the chapters upon the early history 
of the islands use has been made, wherever possible, of the 
writings of the original settlers or of their immediate suc- 
cessors. “The accounts of the voyages of Columbus, Ma- 
gellan, Cook, and Vancouver; the narratives of Turner 
and Ellis; and the more recent works of Fornander and 
Foreman have been consulted. ‘The author’s indebtedness 
to Blair and Robertson’s The Philippine Islands, to Prof. 
W. F. Blackman’s The Making of Hawaii, and to R. A. 
Van Middeldyk’s The History of Puerto Rico, is cheerfully 
acknowledged. ‘The details of the struggle for annexation 
in Cuba, in Hawaii and in Samoa have been studied in the 
annual reports upon foreign relations, and in the convenient 
collection of material in the compilation of the Reports of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations published at 
Washington in 1901. The history of American occupation 
has been drawn largely from the annual or special reports of 
military and civil governors, of investigating committees and 
commissions, or the records of congressional debate and ac- 
tion. A most useful aid in this work has been the recent 
volume by W. F. Willoughby, entitled Territories and De- 
pendencies of the United States. "The statements of official 
reports have been checked by reference to such works as L. 
S. Rowe’s The United States and Porto Rico, A. G. Robin- 
son’s Cuba and the Intervention, and H. P. Willis’s Our 
Philippine Problem. 
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Within the compass of this volume it has been possible to 
present but a brief sketch of the centuries of history in the 
islands, and to touch in a cursory manner only upon the 
problems which the recent acquisitions have brought to us. 
But it is hoped that even this general treatment of the sub- 
ject may lead to a deeper interest and closer study of the 
island possessions and their future relations to the United 
States. ; 

AvBertT E. McKINLEY. 
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CHAPTER I 
CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1895-1808 


Previous to the opening of the nineteenth century the 
history of Cuba was narrow and marked by few events of 
importance. Discovered by Columbus on October 28, 1492, 
the conquest and settlement of the island was begun in 1511 
under the direction of Diego, the son of Christopher Colum- 
bus. The native population was soon killed off in the re- 
volts against Spanish rule, or by the severe compulsory labor 
in mines or on plantations; and by 1517 negro slaves had 
been introduced. ‘The latter soon came to be the principal 
laboring class, and between 1521 and 1790, it is estimated 
that ninety thousand negroes were imported. 

For three hundred years Spanish medieval practices fet- 
tered the life and industries of the island. The marvellous 
productivity of the soil and the richness of natural products 
were kept sealed from those who sought to exploit them. 
For two hundred and twenty years all the trade of the 
Spanish colonies was conducted through the Spanish port 
of Seville. In 1717 this was changed to Cadiz, which 
town enjoyed the monopoly for sixty years. Upon the island 
all importations and exportations must be made through one 
port, at first Santiago, and after 1552, Havana. As late 
as 1784 foreign vessels, even when disabled or seeking shelter, 
were absolutely prohibited from entering any port in the 
island. 

Internal conditions were subject to similar restrictions. 
Some of these were, a heavy stamp tax laid as early as 1638; 
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the prohibition of trade between the Spanish colonies; the 
excessive taxes laid upon immigrants which retarded the 
growth of the laboring population; the various forms of 
arbitrary taxes consuming probably more than one-fourth 
of the yearly produce of the island; the Inquisition, which 
was often used for political as well as religious purposes; 
and the great number of Spanish officials, obtaining their 
positions by political influence at home, and retaining them 
solely for personal pecuniary gain. ‘The exacting nature of 
these economic, political and religious restrictions produced 
a depressing effect upon the island’s industries. “They dis- 
couraged individual incentive to such a degree that even 
rebellion or revolution scarcely appeared during three hun- 
dred years. 

The first quarter of the nineteenth century saw a con- 
siderable alleviation of these burdens. Already, in 1762, the 
British occupation of Havana had given a temporary impetus 
to the sluggish trade of that port, and in 1778 some of the 
commercial restrictions were removed. In 1801 friendly and 
neutral nations were permitted to trade with Cuban ports, 
although their ships were later placed under heavy disad- 
vantages as compared with Spanish vessels. “These new reg- 
ulations enormously stimulated the trade of Havana, and we 
are told that while in 1804, only about a dozen Spanish 
vessels entered the harbor, in 1806 a thousand vessels passed 
Morro Castle. Before this date many Frenchmen fleeing 
from the negro uprising in San Domingo, settled in the 
island, and their encouragement and knowledge soon led to 
a great increase in the cultivation of sugar. Loyal Span- 
iards from the Central and South American colonies also 
came to Cuba during the time of the political revolutions in 
these colonies. 

. Politically also, the condition of the island was improved. 
The Spanish constitutions of 1812 and 1820 were extended 
to Cuba; and although the latter was revoked in 1823, and 
two years later almost despotic authority was given the gov- 
ernor, yet the island prospered greatly down to 1824, and 
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was fairly prosperous as late as 1837. During a portion of 
this time Cuba was represented in the Spanish Cortes, and 
in the years 1834 to 1838 it enjoyed the great advantage of 
being governed by a disinterested and enlightened governor, 
named Miguel Tacon. The influence of these improved 
economic and political conditions, together with the power 
of the wealthy planters and the conservative fugitives from 
San Domingo and the continental colonies, kept alive the 
loyalty of the dominant classes, and led to the application to 
the island of the title “Cuba la sempre Fiel’”—Cuba the 
ever faithful. 

Some one has said, “It is not so bad to be poor, as to be 
poorer.” Undoubtedly it was the withdrawal of part of the 
earlier commercial and political privileges, the declining 
prosperity, and the irritation of the heavy taxes, coupled 
with higher ideals, wider education and a growing conscious- 
ness of nationality which made the history of Cuba from 
1840 onward such a tumultuous one. The arrogance of the 
Spanish official class, and the great expense which their 
maintenance entailed, were separating the native Cubans 
from the resident Spaniards. Scarcely a year passed in which 
a large or a small body of insurgents was not in arms against 
the authorities. 

In the meantime American statesmen had been viewing 
Cuban affairs with deep interest. 

As early as 1809 Jefferson had considered the advisability 
of acquiring Cuba, and fourteen years later in a letter to 
President Monroe, he confessed that he looked upon Cuba 
as the most interesting addition which could be made to the 
territory of the United States. In the same year, 1823, 
John Quincy Adams expressed the opinion that before half 
a century had passed, the annexation of Cuba would be 
indispensable to the continuance and the integrity of the 
Union. 

The movement toward annexation thus endorsed so 
heartily by the early fathers, has not yet reached its goal, 
and it is now questionable whether it will ever be attained. 
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One of the principal reasons for its failure has been the 
great and unexpected development of the country toward 
the West, which gave rise to a whole group of political and 
social questions apart from the extension of shipping and 
commerce into the West Indies. Another reason lay in those 
party animosities aroused by the slavery question and cen- 
tring about the exclusion of slavery from the new western 
lands. Further, the extension of new means of communica- 
tion between the Atlantic coast and the Mississippi Valley 
through railroads and canals, detracted considerably from the 
importance of the coastwise trade of the Atlantic seaports 
with the Gulf cities. Finally it was generally believed that 
Spain’s tenure of Cuba was not harmful to the United 
States; that the country need not fear, as Calhoun said, so 
long as Cuba passed into no other hands. 

After the Mexican War and the Compromise of 1850, 
the eyes of our statesmen were again directed to the Gulf of 
Mexico and Central America. ‘This time, however, it was 
the slave party, which, turning from its contest with anti- 
slavery in the North, now hoped to recoup itself for the loss 
of California by the acquisition of Cuba. Spain’s rule in 
Cuba was now described .as oppressive upon the inhabitants 
and expensive to herself; nature and God had placed Cuba 
in a position which made the island a necessity to the 
North American republic; and southern slaveholders were 
aroused by the prediction that Cuba would be controlled by 
her own negroes if not by the United States, and that the 
establishment of a second San Domingo was the only alter- 
native to an American occupation. The new aggressive 
policy was shown in many ways. It appeared in official in- 
structions to our ministers abroad; it showed tooth and 
nail in the Ostend Manifesto when, in 1854, the American 
ministers to England, France and Spain united to announce 
that if Spain would not sell Cuba to the United States, that 
country would be justified in seizing the island; it took 
military form in the southern encouragement of filibustering 
expeditions, and it received public expression in the platforms 
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of the Democratic party in 1856 and 1860, and in three of 
the four annual messages of President Buchanan. 

With the defeat of the Democratic party in 1860, and the 
breaking out of the Civil War, the Cuban question sank 
into a state of insignificance, except so far as Cuba was used 
as a place of resort by Confederate blockade runners. It 
was, however, raised to a position of first-rate importance 
by the exertions of the Cubans themselves during their ten- 
year struggle for independence from 1868 to 1878. In the’ 
United States the annexation movement now gave place to 
a popular desire for the independence of Cuba from Spanish 
control. The decline of interest in annexation probably came 
from two sources: first, the death of the slavery party in 
the United States and of its plans for the extension of its 
institution ; and secondly, an increased respect for the Cubans 
and for their ability in self-government as shown by their 
success in the ten years’ war. To these reasons may be added 
that general democratic interest in the rights of man which 
was leading the Republican party into its radical measures 
for negro suffrage. General Grant deserves the credit, 
among American presidents, of first formulating this popu- 
lar demand for Cuban independence. As early as 1869 he 
directed the United States minister in Spain to strive to 
obtain the recognition of the Cuban republic; and in 1875 
he expressed the opinion that it was impossible to doubt the 
ultimate issue of Cuban affairs in independence. Grant did 
not, however, intervene in favor of the Cubans, nor did he 
recognize them as belligerents or as an independent state. 
The amicable agreement which General Campos perfected 
in Cuba in 1878 put off for another twenty years the con- 
summation of the plans for independence. 

These twenty years were not, however, years of great 
prosperity in Cuba. The value of sugar declined in com- 
petition with the beet sugar of Europe, and the price of 
tobacco was not maintained. But to these economic diff- 
culties there were added many political reasons for discon- 
tent. The promises of 1878 were not fulfilled. In 1885 an 
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American consul expressed the opinion that the island was 
worse governed than at any previous period of its history. 
Bribery and corruption of the Spanish officials existed on 
a large scale; the legal taxes probably amounted to over 
one-fourth of the net income of many occupations, while 
illegal exactions added even heavier burdens. “The Cuban 
debt, amounting to $283 per capita, was much larger pro- 
portionately than the indebtedness of any European state. 
The taxes raised were not used for the welfare of the island, 
but in maintaining the army and navy, paying interest on 
the Cuban debt, and salaries to Spanish officials, whose posi- 
tions were often sinecures. Not one-thirtieth of the public 
income was spent upon internal improvements. Some pop- 
ular elections were promised by General Campos in 1878, 
but the suffrage was so hedged about with poll-tax and free- 
hold restrictions that in some places less than one per cent 
of the Cubans were qualified for the franchise, while eighty 
per cent of the Spaniards were so qualified. Brigandage ex- 
isted in many places, and only the presence of a large Span- 
ish army and a large number of mercenary volunteers in the 
employ of sugar-planters, prevented a continuance of open 
civil war. In general it may be said that the Spanish gov- 
ernment did not err in failing to pass wise laws, but rather 
in neglecting or refusing to enforce the provisions of such 
legislation. 

In 1894 measures of autonomy were proposed by Spain, 
but they were so linked with provisions for disarming the 
population, that, instead of quieting the island, they led 
directly to the last revolution. Many of the participants 
in the preceding revolt had been planning for a new up- 
rising, and February 24, 1895, was fixed by the leaders as 
the day for the initiation of the movement. Among the more 
prominent in the new movement were Maximo Gomez, José 
Marti, Antonio and José Maceo, Calixto Garcia, Julio San- 
guilly, Salvador Cisneros, and the members of the Cuban 
junta in New York, including Palma, Guerra, de Quesada, 
and Rubens. The uprising met with varying success until 
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it gained inspiration from the Cuban victory in July, 1895, 
in the battle of Bayamo. After this there were risings in 
many new places. “The Cubans then planned the destruction 
of the productive industries of the island, as a means of 
weakening Spain. An order of the so-called treasury de- 
partment of the Cuban Republic reads, “The making of the 
present sugar crop is absolutely prohibited to all the plan- 
tations in the territory of the Republic. The owners of these 
plantations who disobey this order will be treated as enemies * 
and tried as such when caught; the cane fields will be 
burned and the machinery and buildings destroyed. The 
employees of the said plantations who shall directly or in- 
directly contribute to the crop will be equally considered as 
enemies.” In following out this policy the veteran Gomez 
planned a raid into the western provinces of Havana and 
Pinal del Rio, by far the wealthiest part of the island. Here 
the great sugar and tobacco estates had been practically un- 
touched by the rebellions. In the spring of 1896 Gomez 
broke through the famous Spanish “trocha’” and advanced 
into these provinces, burning the cane fields and sugar mills, 
the tobacco plantations and private estates in the richest dis- 
tricts. 

In the meantime an attempt was made to organize the 
government of the insurrectionists into a regular republic. 
Marti, who was recognized as the leader of the revolution- 
ists, issued a call for a representative gathering. “These rep- 
resentatives, it is interesting to note, were chosen to rep- 
resent the several corps into which the Cuban army was 
divided. Meeting in September, 1895, they formulated a 
brief constitution which gave almost entire political powers 
to a governmental council, and then proceeded to the election 
of officers for the republic. Salvador Cisneros was chosen 
president; Maximo Gomez, commander-in-chief; Antonio 
Maceo, lieutenant-general; and Tomas Estrada Palma, dip- 
lomatic agent abroad. ‘Thereafter, great pains were taken 
to preserve the external form of the Cuban political organi- 
zation, for without such organization, the Cuban leaders 
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could not hope to obtain the recognition of their indepen- 
dence by the United States, the country in which, of course, 
the “diplomatic agent abroad” made his residence. Regular 
newspaper organs were established, a post-office system was 
essayed, and taxes were collected. It was admitted, how- 
ever, that most of these taxes were remitted to New York 
by sugar-planters. The correspondence of the United States 
State Department includes proof submitted by Cubans of 
the existence within the Republic of a school system, a gov- 
ernment printing office, a census, a regularly organized public 
treasury, a war department, and a compilation of the laws 
of the Republic. 

While these plans of the Cubans for the destruction of 
property and for the organization of democracy were being 
put into execution, the Spanish government was making great 
endeavors to grapple with the rebels. Captain-general Cal- 
leja was displaced by General Martinez Campos, who, almost 
twenty years earlier, had made the famous treaty of Zanjon 
with the rebels of 1878. Campos, although heavily rein- 
forced, failed to suppress the rebellion, and consequently was 
criticised as too lenient politically, and incompetent as a mili- 
tary leader. Accordingly General Valeriana Weyler was ap- 
pointed to the command in Cuba less than ten months after 
Campos’s arrival. Weyler had a reputation for military 
ability and executive directness, and it was hoped these 
qualities would lead to his early success in Cuba. 

Arriving in Cuba in February, 1896, Weyler at once issued 
a series of proclamations announcing his civil and military 
policy. Of the former there was little to be said. Wey- 
ler stated that he was about to lay aside all political ideas 
and conduct his government with the one honorable mission 
to close the civil war; after this end had been gained and 
tranquillity restored, he would be no impediment to the 
establishment of reforms in Cuba by the “loving” mother 
country. Other proclamations outlined the military policy 
which was the dominant note in Weyler’s plans. The in- 
habitants of the provinces of Puerto Principe and Santiago 
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were ordered to concentrate in places occupied by Spanish 
troops; all persons without military passes found by the 
Spanish armies outside these garrison towns were to be sent 
into one of the towns or to Havana; owners of commercial 
establishments were required to abandon them, and military 
commanders were authorized to destroy such property when 
deemed of value to the rebels. By virtue of his power as 
commander-in-chief, Weyler, in another proclamation, as- 
sumed judicial powers, and authorized his subordinates to 
try cases in a summary manner, particularly those concern- 
ing prisoners captured in action. Other regulations limited 
freedom of speech and the press, called upon all Spaniards 
to show their loyalty openly, and severely punished those 
convicted of communication with the enemy. Later, the con- 
centration system was extended to other parts of the island, 
and both insurgents and Spanish authorities resorted to ex- 
treme measures to prevent the resumption of sugar and to- 
bacco culture. 

During the administration of Weyler the United States 
became interested to a far greater degree than previously 
in the Cuban situation. It will be well to notice briefly the 
causes of this interest. And first it must be remembered 
that large numbers of Cubans had come to the United States 
during the revolution of 1868-1878, or immediately after- 
wards, for political reasons; and that others later visited the 
United States for commercial reasons. Many of these 
Cubans conformed to the naturalization statutes, and _ be- 
came citizens of the United States. Sometimes they re- 
turned to Cuba, in other cases they remained in this country ; 
but in either case almost uniformly they were interested in 
the overthrow of Spanish power in Cuba. ‘The revolution 
of 1895 was planned by Marti and others within the limits 
of the United States; members of the Cuban revolutionary 
committee in New York used bold and extreme measures 
to arouse the American nation in their behalf; and the ap- 
preciation of the situation in Cuba by the American people is 
due largely to these Cubans resident in this country. 
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Americans were deeply interested in sugar and tobacco 
culture in Cuba, where millions of their capital were in- 
vested; and thousands of persons in America, together with. 
some of the strongest American corporations, were engaged 
in the commerce growing out of these industries. Al] such 
interests were seriously affected, and threatened with anni- 
hilation by the insurgent policy of destruction of property, 
and the Spanish policy of concentration of the laboring pop- 
ulation. Naturally they used their utmost endeavors to ex- 
cite public opinion in America, and thereby compel the gov- 
ernment to intervene to relieve the Cuban conditions. 

Another influence, which the historian cannot ignore, was 
the power of the jingoists in Congress and in the newspapers. 
Many of the influential city newspapers marvellously ex- 
ploited the Cuban situation. Their reporters faced real 
and imaginary dangers in Cuba to obtain the needed facts; 
they served in the Cuban army, they ignored Spanish au- 
thorities, they suffered in Havana prisons, and they attained 
the summit of newspaper martyrdom in expulsion from the 
island. With a plethora of ingenuity and daring, combining 
ninth and nineteenth century agencies, they contrived to 
rescue from a Havana prison under the eyes of Spanish 
authorities, the daughter of the ex-president of the Cuban 
state. Their portion of Cuban fact and falsehood was served 
daily to the American public with its breakfast. In a similar 
manner, certain persons in Congress took up the Cuban cause. 
Both houses in the spring of 1896 passed concurrent resolu- 
tions recognizing the belligerency of Cuba, and a year later 
the Senate re-affirmed its previous action. The principles of 
the politicians and newspapers at last entered into the think- 
ing of the body of the American people. 

The situation of American citizens resident in Cuba was 
one of the most perplexing of the questions growing out of 
the insurrection. The records of the State Department soon 
became burdened with their protests against injury and their 
claims for damages. ‘They were arrested, and their estates 
pillaged during their confinement, while for days they were 
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prevented from communicating with their friends or fam- 
ilies; their property was taken for military uses without 
compensation; their families and homes were broken up. 
Sugar-cane tops were wantonly cut for forage; persons rid- 
ing into a garrison town would have their horses seized by 
the military authorities; one person actually lost ten thou- 
sand head of cattle and five hundred horses; thousands of 
acres of sugar-cane belonging to American citizens were 
burnt. In July, 1896, Weyler ordered all foreigners to’ 
register and take out certificates within a month, under 
penalty of the forfeiture of their rights as foreigners. Up 
to January, 1897, claims had been filed with the State De- 
partment amounting to nearly nine million dollars, which 
by April, 1898, had risen to sixteen millions. During the 
first two years of the rebellion, seventy-four American citi- 
zens had been imprisoned, of whom thirty-six had been re- 
leased because the charges against them were baseless, and 
eighteen had been expelled from the island after an imprison- 
ment lasting from a few days to almost a year. Much 
injury was also inflicted, not only in Cuba, but also in the 
United States, by Weyler’s order of May 16, 1896, which 
forbade the exportation of tobacco from the two western 
provinces of the island, the principal tobacco growing dis= 
tricts. Only ten days were allowed for the shipment of 
tobacco previously contracted for. ‘The rigor of this order 
was not appreciated until the following fall, when clearance 
was refused to the tobacco crop lately harvested and con- 
tracted for by American merchants long before the order of 
May. After repeated protests made to Spain, and as fre- 
quent delays or broken promises upon her part, Secretary 
Olney, on February 12, 1897, refused to negotiate further, 
and directed the United States representative at Madrid to 
inform the Spanish minister for foreign affairs “that his 
Government will be held responsible for the indemnification 
of citizens of the United States in every instance, whether’ 
heretofore specifically presented or not, in which tobacco 
owned by such citizens or contracted for by them prior to 
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the promulgation of the order of May 16, 1896, . . . 
has been detained under that order.” 

Under the agreements of international law and the do- 
mestic statutes of the United States, the government had 
many duties forced upon it by the state of civil war existing 
in Cuba. The Cubans were making American territory the 
base for their attacks upon Spanish authority, and a Cuban 
“junta” in New York collected funds, shipped supplies and 
ammunition to Cuba, and stirred up the American people. 
The United States, according to Secretary John Sherman, 
was bound under its treaties with Spain, and its own statutes, 
to prevent armed expeditions or armed persons or armed 
vessels from leaving its ports to assist the insurgents; so 
long as belligerency was not recognized, however, it could 
not lawfully forbid the exportation of munitions of war when 
commercially consigned to private individuals, nor could it 
detain unarmed persons about to leave the United States as 
passengers for West Indian ports. At the very outset of 
the rebellion, the United States had seized three filibuster- 
ing vessels at Fernandino, Florida, and from February, 1895, 
onward, the government was put to great expense and an- 
noyance by the duty involuntarily imposed upon it, of pre- 
venting the departure of filibusters. The coast of Florida 
and the coast keys were patrolled by four vessels of the navy; 
revenue cutters were sent among the shallow waters of the 
keys; and United States district attorneys from New Or- 
leans to New York were kept busy attending to prosecutions 
brought upon information furnished by the Spanish minister 
and consuls. But in spite of all these endeavors and the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, Spain was not satisfied 
with the action of the United States. She protested against 
the existence of the Cuban junta in New York and the com- 
mercial shipment of supplies to the rebels. If the United 
States wished to intervene to stop the rebellion, the best 
‘way it could be done, according to Spain’s foreign minister, 
was by breaking up the junta and refusing the shelter of her 
citizenship to those who abetted the Cuban insurrection. 
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But more influential in arousing the American indigna- 
tion against Spain than any of the preceding causes, was the 
information which reached the United States of the suffer- 
ing and misery existing in Cuba during the insurrection. 
Such reports were spread with lurid indefiniteness by the 
newspapers and the Cuban junta, and with sombre pre- 
cision in the reports of United States consuls. The suffer- 
ing was caused partly by the determination of the rebels to 
prevent the harvesting of the sugar and tobacco crops, but 
more largely by the Spanish policy of concentrating the rural 
population within the urban centres occupied by the Spanish 
army. ‘This system, at first applied to the eastern end of the 
island, was later extended to the west when the invasions 
of the rebels brought the war into that region. By it the 
innocent non-combatant population, composed largely of the 
aged and women and children, was taken from its regular 
habitations and occupations and compelled to reside in the 
garrison towns where no means of acquiring or earning a 
livelihood existed. The feeble efforts of local charity, or 
the scanty gratuity of a government which was unable to 
properly feed its own army were all that served to alleviate 
the sufferings of the “reconcentrados” until the American 
public and the United States Congress took up the work 
of mitigating their condition. It is not possible, nor, if pos- 
sible, would it be advisable to describe the extremes of des- 
titution existing in these concentration camps. ‘The bare 
facts of mortality statistics show how severe were the priva- 
tions experienced therein. Consul-General Lee estimated 
that fifty-two thousand persons had died in such camps within 
the limits of Havana province alone. In the town of Santa 
Clara the deaths grew from seventy-eight in January, 1897, 
before concentration, to one thousand and eleven in the fol- 
lowing December after ten months of the system. In an- 
other town the increase was from seventeen deaths in Jan- 
uary, 1897, to four hundred and seventeen in the following 
October. In Santiago, on December 21, 1897, it was said 
that thirty-five per cent of the population were sick in bed 
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owing to various diseases induced by starvation and exposure, 
and yet quinine, the most necessary medicine, sold for ten 
times its price in the United States. In some towns cats 
were selling for the suspiciously high price of thirty cents 
apiece. The officers and crew of the United States warship 
Montgomery were followed through the streets of Matanzas 
and Santiago by crowds of starving people. It is the con- 
servative opinion of the compilers of the Census of Cuba 
in 1899 for the War Department, that the population of 
Cuba was depleted by the three years of warfare to the 
number of two hundred thousand persons. It was the con- 
dition of the population of Cuba, more than any other cause, 
which led to the final intervention of the United States. 

If the charge of undue hastiness of judgment in the Cuban 
affair can with justice be brought against the yellow journals 
and the jingoes in Congress, there is no basis for such a 
charge against the executive administration of the United 
States. President Cleveland, less than ten months after the 
commencement of the rebellion, called the attention of Con- 
gress to the Cuban situation in his message of December, 
1895. He adverted to the “flagrant condition of hostilities’’, 
which did not, however, give him a pretext for intervention, 
but simply for the earnest hope “that the devastation of 
armed conflict may speedily be stayed and order and quiet 
restored to the distracted island.’”’ It was the plain duty of 
the United States to enforce obedience to her neutrality laws 
and to “observe in good faith the recognized obligations of 
international relationship.” 

Yet this cautious public expression of the president’s policy 
did not mean that he was unwilling to assist in the pacifica- 
tion of Cuba. In April, 1896, Secretary Olney, for the ad- 
ministration, sent a letter to the resident Spanish minister 
at Washington reviewing the progress of the Cuban rebel- 
lion. Spain’s hopes of an early conquest, he said, “have been 
completely disappointed”; the insurgent army had doubled 
or trebled in number; the annual product of the island had 
fallen from eighty or a hundred millions to about twenty 
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millions, and the indications pointed to worse conditions in 
the near future. While the American people, for human- 
itarlan and economic reasons, were deeply interested in the 
cessation of these conditions, they did not consider inter- 
vention at once. But “that the United States can not con- 
template with complacency another ten years of Cuban in- 
surrection . . . may certainly be taken for granted.” 
Mr. Olney then expressed the willingness of the United 
States to codperate with Spain for the immediate pacification ’ 
of the island. Exactly two months from the date of this 
letter, a reply was received to it from the Spanish govern- 
ment. De Lome said the success of the insurgents was an 
event “which can not and shall not be.” Although Spain 
wished and even longed for a speedy pacification of the island 
and was willing to adopt useful reforms therein, yet neither 
pacification nor reform could come until the submission of 
the armed rebels to the mother country had become an ac- 
complished fact. Such views, although expressed in cour- 
teous language, were of course a flat refusal to accept the 
president’s offer. 

Cleveland’s message of December, 1896, coming after this 
refusal, and after the continued failure of the Spanish armies, 
naturally expressed a less tolerant spirit than the preceding 
message. Spain was charged with adopting the policy of the 
insurgents for the wholesale annihilation of property. ‘The 
insurgents were said to roam at will over two-thirds of the 
island, although not possessing a permanent government 
other than that of their military officers. The conditions in 
Cuba had called forth a vehement demand in the United 
States for some sort of positive intervention. In spite of 
this, the president thought that no other great nation would 
have exercised the same restraint and patient endurance 
which the United States had shown. He suggested that 
Spain grant genuine autonomy to Cuba, and offered, on the 
part of the United States, to guarantee the execution of the 
plan for the adoption of an autonomous government. If 
some plan for pacification were not adopted and executed 
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“the hitherto expectant attitude of the United States” will 
not be indefinitely maintained; for the country may be 
placed in such an unprecedented situation ‘“‘as will fix a 
limit to our patient waiting for Spain to end the contest’, 
and in which “our obligations to the sovereignty of Spain 
will be superseded by higher obligations, which we can hardly 
hesitate to recognize and discharge.” Thus did Cleveland 
forecast the future duty of the country. 

Early in McKinley’s administration a similar tone was 
adopted. The instructions given to the new minister to 
Spain, General Stewart L. Woodford, show the same feeling 
that the period of forbearance was fast drawing to a close. 
It was in July, 1897, that these instructions were given, and 
their keynote is found in the sentence, “It may not be rea- 
sonably asked or expected that a policy of mere inaction 
can be safely prolonged.” ‘The question, it was alleged, had 
passed beyond the recognition of the belligerent rights of 
the Cubans to that of intervention; and to justify inter- 
vention an onlooking nation need only wait a reasonable 
time. ‘“Assuredly”’, continue the instructions, “Spain can- 
not expect this Government to sit idle, letting vast inter- 
ests suffer, our political elements disturbed, and the country 
perpetually embroiled, while no progress is being made in 
the settlement of the Cuban problem.” At the outset, there- 
fore, the new administration simply took up the question 
where it had been left by Cleveland and Olney. Woodford 
was, however, received in Madrid as the exponent of a new 
and more aggressive attitude upon the part of the United 
States. This was shown by the efforts of ministers of other 
European powers resident in Madrid to elicit from Wood- 
ford a statement of the purpose of his mission and the plans 
of his country respecting Cuba. To representatives of 
France, Great Britain and Russia, within a short time of 
his arrival, he repeated in substance the terms of his in- 
structions, laying stress upon the absence of any desire upon 
the part of the United States to annex or to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Cuba, but also emphasizing the impossibility 
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of an indefinite continuance of the conditions existing in 
Cuba. 

A change of ministry occurred in Spain in September, 
1897, and it was not until late in October that Woodford 
received any response to the implied demands of his instruc- 
tions which he had communicated to the Spanish govern- 
ment on September 18th. The Sagasta ministry, in their 
note, stated the policy of the new more liberal government 
to be the continuance of energetic military measures con- 
ducted in as humanitarian a manner as possible; and some 
political action honestly leading to the autonomy of the 
Cuban people. ‘‘Peace, with liberty and local self-govern- 
ment”, would be the motto henceforth. But since the United 
States had so often expressed the desire to assist in the paci- 
fication of Cuba, the ministry suggested the best way to 
do so would be by energetically restraining the use of the 
territory of the United States as a field of action by the 
revolutionists and filibusters. This last insinuation that 
the United States had not fulfilled her duty was indignantly 
repelled by Woodford and by Secretary Sherman. ‘The lat- 
ter, however, expressed much gratification at the change of 
policy of Spain, and on the last day of November wrote to 
Woodford that already some evidence of greater leniency 
in Cuba had been noticed. 

Without doubt the knowledge of the Spanish plans for 
autonomy and the recent evidence of a less rigorous military 
policy in Cuba, led to the more friendly tone adopted by 
President McKinley in his message of December, 1897. The 
message recited the endeavors of the government through 
Minister Woodford to settle peaceably the Cuban trouble. 
It outlined the proposed autonomist form of government, 
commented favorably upon the retirement of Weyler and 
the appointment of Blanco, and expressed satisfaction at the 
policy of clemency recently adopted. For the future, the 
president put aside the recognition of Cuban belligerency, 
and held that the sole practicable policy was that of inter- 
vention upon humanitarian grounds. Such a policy, however, 
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could not be advocated in the light of the recent change 
in Spanish methods; and the only choice was to give Spain 
a fair opportunity for her more lenient plans. “The near 
future will demonstrate whether the indispensable condi- 
tion of a righteous peace, just alike to the Cubans and to 
Spain as well as equitable to all our interests . . . is 
likely to be attained.” 

Great pleasure was expressed by the Spanish ministers 
with the generous tenor of the president’s message, but its 
generosity seemed rather to embolden the Spanish Cabinet. 
During February, 1898, the Cabinet assumed so haughty a 
tone, that Woodford informed the minister of foreign affairs, 
that the future actions of the United States would be gov- 
erned entirely by the practical conditions existing in Cuba. 
Diplomatically we had almost reached a rupture before the 
Maine disaster; and the issue of war or peace lay bound up 
with the failure or success of autonomy in Cuba. 

But the possibility of autonomist success was very slight 
indeed. The proposals for self-government need not be dis- 
cussed in detail here. While many of the proposed measures 
appear theoretically valuable, few of them were put into 
execution before the war broke out, and these only in nar- 
row districts of territory. Autonomy was vigorously op- 
posed by two classes, who, together, made up by far the 
most active and numerous portions of the Cuban population. 
The Spanish inhabitants opposed it because they feared the 
loss of their legal privileges and the establishment of negro 
or half-breed domination. On the other hand, the Cuban 
insurrectionists opposed it still more violently, because they 
saw that independence lay immediately beyond the failure of 
autonomy. They realized, what McKinley had told the 
world in December, 1897, that the choice was now between 
autonomy and American intervention; between a contin- 
uance of Spanish control under the burden of the Cuban 
debt, and independence under American guidance; and the 
greater part of the Cubans preferred the latter to the former. 
Thus the support for autonomy was weak in numbers, in 
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personnel and in influence. In Havana during January there 
were riots incited by Spanish soldiers and officers against the 
autonomist leaders and newspapers. Not yet had the Spanish 
official class reached that point of reasoning which had been 
attained almost intuitively by the Cubans, that the Spanish 
loss of Cuba would be the inevitable result of the defeat of 
autonomy. On March 1, 1898, Secretary Sherman wrote 
confidentially to Minister Woodford affirming that no good | 
result had come from the offer of autonomy to the Cubans, 
and that agricultural and financial conditions in the island 
were, if anything, worse than they had been. 

In January, 1898, President McKinley and his Cabinet 
determined to send warships to Cuba, thus resuming naval 
courtesies after they had been suspended for several years. 
The real purpose of these visits appears to have been the 
protection of American citizens in Cuba, against whom 
threats had sometimes been made in the riots against the 
autonomists. “The commanders were also to report upon 
the Cuban conditions, especially the situation of the recon- 
centrados. “The presence of the Maine at Havana was not 
wished for either by Consul-General Lee or by the Spanish 
authorities; and the former telegraphed to Washington ad- 
vising against the visit, while the latter requested that the 
visit be deferred until they could get instructions from 
Madrid. Despite these protests, however, the Maine was 
sent to Havana, arriving there on January 25th; and some- 
what later the Montgomery visited the eastern parts of the 
island. Instead of allaying any feeling against the United 
States, the presence of these vessels rather angered the off- 
cial classes and those opposed to autonomy. While on Jan- 
uary 24th Lee did not feel the need of such protection to 
American citizens, afterward, on February 4th, he writes 
that a ship or ships should be kept at Havana all the time, 
and unless this be done the visit of the Maine would be 
worse than useless. 

At forty minutes past nine in the evening of February 
15th, the Maine, while at anchor at a point in Havana 
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harbor assigned to her by the port authorities, was destroyed 
by an explosion. The explosion, or rather the explosions, 
for observers distinguished two, wrecked the entire forward 
part of the ship, caused her to sink, and killed two officers 
and two hundred and sixty-four of her crew. Captain 
Sigsbee telegraphed, ‘‘Public opinion should be suspended 
until further report”, and steps were taken by the United 
States and by the Spanish authorities to conduct independent 
investigations into the causes of the disaster. Despite Sigs- 
bee’s warning, the American people fixed the responsibility 
for the loss of the Maine upon the Spanish government, and 
but for the unpreparedness of the army and navy depart- 
ments, and the reluctance of the president and his advisers 
to undertake war, Congress would have earlier voiced this 
sentiment. As it was, on March gth, Congress by a unani- 
mous vote of both houses, passed the national defence act 
which placed fifty million dollars at the disposal of the presi- 
dent for defensive purposes. 

Over a month passed after the destruction of the Maine 
before the report of the American board of naval officers 
was made known. In the meantime, a Spanish naval cap- 
tain with a secretary conducted an investigation, heard wit- 
nesses, and reached the conclusion that the vessel was de- 
stroyed by an explosion of the forward magazine, probably 
resulting from the faulty construction of the Maine which 
did not sufficiently protect the magazines from spontaneous 
heat in the adjoining coal bunkers. Daringly facing the 
future, Captain Peral predicted “that the interior and ex- 
terior examination of the bottom of the Maine whenever it 
is possible, unless the bottom of the ship and that of the 
place in the bay where it is sunk are altered by the work 
which is being carried on for the total or partial recovery 
of the vessel, will prove the correctness of all that is said 
in this report; but this must not be understood to mean 
that the accuracy of these present conclusions requires such 
proof.” This was on March 22d. Three days later the 
finding of the American court of inquiry was made known, 
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and on March 28th, the president sent its report to Con- 
gress. The court concluded that the loss of the vessel was 
in no respect due to negligence on the part of her crew, but 
that she was destroyed by the explosion of a submarine mine, 
which caused the partial explosion of her forward magazines. 
No evidence was found that could fix the responsibility for 
the explosion. Public sentiment in America, when the 
finding of the court of inquiry was made known, held Spain 
responsible for the disaster, agreeing with the view later 
taken by the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, that sub- 
marine mines are controlled exclusively by governments or 
governmental agents, that they are not manufactured for 
commercial uses, and cannot be obtained by purchase in ordi- 
nary ways. Hence it was believed that the loss of the Maine 
was, in the words of the committee, “compassed either by 
the official act of the Spanish authorities, or . . . bya 
negligence on their part . . . equivalent in culpability 
to positive criminal action.” 

It is probably true that the loss of the Maine delayed 
rather than hastened the coming of the war, while at the 
same time it strengthened the determination in the United 
States to drive Spain from Cuba. Diplomatically, at Ha- 
vana, at Washington, and at Madrid before February 15th, 
we had reached such a point that war seemed inevitable. 
In Cuba, Consul-General Lee was persona non grata to the 
authorities; at Washington, the publication of an inter- 
cepted letter in which De Lome, the resident Spanish minister, 
had severely criticised President McKinley and charged him 
with appealing to the jingoes, had led to the minister’s re- 
call; and, in Madrid, Woodford had about given up hope 
of peace. But after February 15th better prospects of peace 
appeared. The Maine episode, the alarming unanimity of 
anti-Spanish feeling in America, and the ease with which 
fifty millions were appropriated from a full treasury for 
defense purposes, stunned the Spanish nation, as Woodford 
wrote; and made her more ready to adopt radical measures 
for the solution of the Cuban situation. On March 17th, 
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Woodford writes that since last August he has gradually 
lost hope of preserving peace, but that now he had greater 
faith in the prospects of peace than at any time since he 
had left the United States. In interviews with prominent 
business men he thought he saw a growing popular willing- 
ness to sell Cuba to the United States; and the Spanish 
minister of foreign affairs even permitted him to make such 
a suggestion, a subject which for years had been most rigidly 
tabooed in diplomatic intercourse with Spain. He writes 
on the 19th to President McKinley, ‘“You see how my faith 
[in peace] has strengthened.” 

But affairs in Spain did not move rapidly enough to satisfy 
the American Congress and people. On March 26th, the 
president suggested to Spain that she revoke the reconcen- 
tration order, support the reconcentrados until they could 
maintain themselves, grant full self-government to the 
Cubans, and permit the United States to assist in bringing 
about these reforms. ‘The next day Woodford proposed an 
armistice in Cuba. In America the long expected message 
of the president on the Cuban situation, which Congress 
had demanded months earlier, was being withheld from day 
to day. But it could not long be deferred. Urgent cable 
messages were sent to Woodford to hasten the propositions 
for peace: “Important to have prompt answer on armistice 
matter”; “feeling here is intense.” But the Spanish habit 
of delay could not be changed; the Cortes would meet in 
May and they must be consulted. 

At last through the influence of the Pope with the Spanish 
Queen counter-proposals were obtained, but these were not 
satisfactory, and an armistice in Cuba was again demanded. 
The following day, April 6th, the representatives in Wash- 
ington of Great Britain, France, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Russia expressed through the secretary of 
state an appeal to the moderation and humanity of the 
American people in the negotiations with Spain. To this 
the president replied that he shared the hopes of the powers 
for peace, and wished the equal recognition by the powers 
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of our “own earnest and unselfish endeavors to fulfill a duty 
to humanity by ending a situation the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of which has become insufferable.” 

The president’s message could not longer be withheld in 
view of the popular and Congressional demand for action; 
and although the president learned a few hours before the 
sending of the document to Congress that Blanco had or- 
dered a conditional suspension of hostilities in Cuba, he 
could not longer keep silence. The message went to Con- 
gress on April rith, and from that day the overthrow of 
Spanish power in Cuba was assured. This was not because 
the president added anything of a sensational nature to the 
facts already known concerning Cuba, for, indeed, the mes- 
sage was somewhat mild when compared with the violent 
editorials and thrilling news items to which the people had 
become accustomed, but rather because of the altered attitude 
of the president, who, in the message, surrendered his peace 
policy, and gave full play to the plans of the war party in 
Congress. He recommended impartial intervention as the 
only practicable means of stopping the anarchy and destitu- 
tion in Cuba; he asked Congress for authority to take 
measures to secure a full and final termination of hostilities 
between the government of Spain and the people of Cuba, 
and he protested that he had “exhausted every effort to 
relieve the intolerable condition of affairs which is at our 
doors.” 

Nothing now remained to be done from the Congressional 
point of view, but to decide the nature of the demand to be 
made upon Spain. From the administrative standpoint there 
was much to be done before the country could be properly 
prepared for war; but Congress granted the departments 
only one more week for preparation, while the two houses 
meanwhile vigorously debated whether they should recognize 
the independence of the Cuban people or of the Cuban Re- 
public. Fortunately, the majority in Congress followed the 
president’s advice and refused to recognize the existence 
of the Cuban Republic. The Senate resolutions adopted on 
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April 16th, provided for the recognition of the Republic of 
Cuba as the lawful government of the island; the House, 
on motion of Mr. Dingley, struck out this provision, and 
afterward, in conference, the Senate receded from its posi- 
tion. "The House conferees, however, were compelled to 
adopt the amendment of Senator Teller which became the 
fourth of the resolutions. As approved on the 2oth of 
April the joint-resolutions provided, first “That the people 
of the island of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent’; second, that the United States demands the 
relinquishment by Spain of its authority and government 
in Cuba, and the withdrawal of its land and naval forces; 
third, that the president be empowered to use the land, naval 
and militia forces to the extent necessary to carry into effect 
these resolutions; and fourth, that the United States dis- 
claims any intention to exercise sovereignty over the island 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its deter- 
mination to leave the government and control of the island 
to its people. “These resolutions were adopted in the Senate 
by a vote of 42 to 35, and by 311 to 6 in the House. 

Spain, on learning that the president had signed these 
resolutions, did not wait for the demands set forth therein 
to be made upon her, but on April 21st, gave Minister 
Woodford his passports. War had begun. 


CHAPA BRI 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

AT the outbreak of the war with Spain the United States 
was ill prepared for war. Financially it was strong, as the 
overwhelming subscriptions to the national loan of two 
hundred million dollars showed; and the navy, too, al- 
though not so large as its friends had wished, was yet ex- 
cellently equipped, manned and disciplined. But in the mili- 
tary department hardly an approach had been made toward 
placing the army upon a war footing. As in the War of 
1812, the Mexican War and the Civil War, so in the War 
with Spain armies had to be formed out of untrained militia- 
men and civilians, who were ready to volunteer their ser- 
vices. On the first of April, 1898, the regular army num- 
bered 2,143 officers and 26,040 privates, a total of 28,183 
men. ‘This force was at the time scattered at eighty differ- 
ent posts, mainly in the west, and hundreds or even thou- 
sands of miles distant from the Atlantic sea-coast. 

Not only was the army insignificant for either defensive 
or offensive operations, but also the number of staff officers 
of the war department was not sufficient for more than the 
bare needs of the existing army. For years Congress had 
been cutting down the estimates for the army service until 
in 1898 when war came, the department lacked almost every- 
thing necessary for the equipment of an army ten times the 
size of that on a peace footing. ‘The quartermaster’s depart- 
ment had equipment for only ten thousand men more than 
the regular army; the ordnance department had on hand 
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only 53,000 Krag-Jorgensen rifles, while for the 265,000 
Springfield rifles there was no smokeless powder. Further, 
the necessary. plants and machinery for the manufacture of 
the needed articles existed, in many cases, on only a small 
scale in a few establishments. ‘The plants for the manufac- 
ture of smokeless powder were small; the needed supply of 
cotton-duck, of blue cloth, of khaki-cloth, and of many other 
articles did not exist in the country on April 21st. The 
medical department was as poorly prepared; its supplies 
and operating force were no more than necessary for the 
existing army on a peace footing. 

These departments would have been more nearly ready 
for actual war but for the president’s interpretation of the 
“National Defence Act” of March 9, 1898. President Mc- 
Kinley believed that the appropriations under this act’ could 
be used only for coast defence until after war had been de- 
clared. Consequently, while money was spent freely by 
the navy department, and for harbor and coast defences under 
the direction of the war department, no funds were avail- 
able for increasing the regular stores at the great supply 
agencies of the war department. Much of the confusion, 
delay and suffering experienced later in the military service 
would have been avoided if this money had been used and 
contracts made and filled between March 9 and April 21, 
1898. Under the president’s instructions nothing was added 
to the stock of clothing, tentage, harness, food supplies, 
camp furniture, or medical supplies before April 21st, ex- 
cept that warranted by existing appropriations and laws. 
On the other hand, the ordnance, engineer, and signal 
bureaus of the war department received all the money neces- 
sary for thorough war preparation. This was expended in 
placing coast defence guns, in setting mine-fields in twenty- 
eight principal harbors, and in establishing a system of tele- 
graph, telephone, and signal communication along the coast. 

The navy department was far better prepared for hostil- 
ities than the war department. ‘The navy has always been 
more popular than the army, and for years Congress has 
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voted it generous appropriations. ‘The president held, also, 
that its allotment from the “National Defence Act’? was 
immediately available. Up to April 21st, forty-four vessels 
had been added by purchase to the navy, and by August 
12th, eighty-four more had been bought. Its fighting force 
of 12,500 men was also increased to 24,123. At the close 
of hostilities, the navy included five battleships, two armored 
cruisers, twelve protected cruisers, three unprotected cruisers, 
eleven torpedo-boats, and one hundred and sixty-three mis- 
cellaneous vessels. Before the outbreak of the war, the men 
had been in training for months in tactical manceuvres and 
gunnery practice; stocks of coal and ammunition were kept 
full; and by April 15th, in the opinion of Secretary of the 
Navy John D. Long, the navy was ready for war. Its three 
main squadrons, the North Atlantic, the Flying, and the 
Asiatic, were in positions to menace, respectively, Cuba, the 
Spanish coast, and the Philippines. 

But real military preparations did not begin until after 
April 23d. On the 15th, orders were given to transfer the 
greater part of the regular army from the West to Chick- 
amauga, New Orleans, Mobile, and Tampa in the South, in 
anticipation of an attack on Cuba. On April 23d the presi- 
dent called for 125,000 volunteers, and on May 25th, for 
75,000 more.’ Congress, by the acts of April 22d, April 
26th, and May 11th, authorized the enlistment of volunteers 
in time of war, and provided for the increase of the reg- 
ular army to 61,000, and for three regiments of volunteer 
cavalry, three of engineers, and ten immune regiments. By 
May 31st, a little over a month after the declaration of 
war, 125,000 men had been mustered into the service; and 
by the end of August the total military forces, regular and 
volunteer, reached 274,717. The Secretary of War, Russell 
A. Alger, has pointed out in his volume on the Spanish- 
American War, that in 1861 by May 31st, only 16,000 men 
had been mustered in, and that the figure 275,000 was not 
reached until November in spite of the far more pressing 
emergency. 
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Encampments for this army of a quarter of a million 
men were selected mainly in the South, where transporta- 
tion to Cuba could easily be procured. At Chickamauga 
Park in Georgia, 46,000 men were encamped. At Camp 
Alger in Virginia, near Washington, there were about 20,- 
000. Camp Cuba Libre, near Jacksonville, Florida, had an 
enrollment in August of 28,000 men. Other camps were 
established early in the war at Miami and Tampa, Florida, 
and near San Francisco, California. Later, when the troops 
were no longer needed in the South, camps were organized 
on Long Island; in the higher regions of Alabama; at 
Knoxville, Tennessee; at Lexington, Kentucky, and near 
Middletown, Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the war there was criticism of the war de- 
partment. Yet the work of a staff force organized for an 
army of 28,000 men, successfully enlisting, arming, equip- 
ping, disciplining, feeding, clothing, and transporting an 
army ten times that size within the period of four months, 
was a mighty one. “There was, however, too much red-tape 
and “‘paper-work”’; and naturally officers accustomed for 
thirty years to a small army and peace conditions could not 
at once meet all the necessities of new conditions. But prob- 
ably the most truthful and most severe criticism of the war 
department, although expressed in courteous language, is the 
judgment of the Dodge Investigating Commission, appointed 
by the president in September, 1898, to inquire into the con- 
duct of the war department during the war, which charges 
not dishonesty, but inability; which does not question the 
good intentions of the heads of the war offices, but rather 
their intellectual power to comprehend the needs of the 
situation. The opinion of the commission is summed in the 
charge that there was a “lack of that complete grasp of the 
situation which was essential to the highest efficiency and 
discipline of the army.” 

The American plan of war was a simple one. The North 
Atlantic fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral William T. 
Sampson, should be used to blockade the Cuban coast; the 
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Pacific squadron commanded by Commodore George Dewey, 
should attack and destroy the Spanish fleet in the Philippines, 
and the Flying Squadron under Commodore Winfield S. 
Schley, should protect the American coast, or attack that of 
Spain as occasion demanded. The army should invade Cuba 
and overcome the Spanish forces there, but according to the 
original plans this invasion was not to take place at once. 
The volunteer army should be disciplined in camps until 
the rainy season in Cuba was over and be thrown into the 
island about September, if, in the meantime, the naval ques- 
tion had been settled, and transports could be safely sent 
to the island. Until September, minor harassing expedi- 
tions should invade Cuba, and give supplies and support to 
the Cubans. Not many days after the opening of hostilities, 
however, considerable changes were made in these plans. 

The army, Major-General Nelson A. Miles command- 
ing, was divided into eight corps, each composed of twenty- 
seven regiments, grouped into brigades and divisions. “The 
corps were commanded as follows: First, Major-General 
John R. Brooke; Second, Major-General William M. 
Graham; Third, Major-General James I. Wade; Fourth, 
Major-General John J. Coppinger; Fifth, Major-General 
William R. Shafter; Sixth, Major-General James H. Wil- 
son; Seventh, Major-General Fitzhugh Lee; Eighth, 
Major-General Wesley Merritt. 

The United States began hostilities by the order of the 
president dated April 22d, declaring one hundred and fifty 
miles of the north coast of Cuba blockaded, including Ha- 
vana, and the town of Cienfuegos on the south coast. On 
April 25th, Congress passed an act declaring that a state 
of war existed with Spain, and had existed since the 2Ist 
of April. The president’s proclamation of the 22d was fol- 
lowed immediately by the seizure of several Spanish vessels, 
and by minor attacks along the Cuban coast by the block- 
ading squadron. 

The Asiatic squadron for months had been secretly getting 
ready for an attack upon the Spanish fleet in the Philippines. 
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As early as January 27th, Commodore Dewey was ordered 
to retain all men whose terms of enlistment had expired. 
A month later he was told that his duty in the event of 
war with Spain would be to prevent the Spanish fleet from 
leaving the Philippines, and then to undertake offensive 
operations in the islands. About the first of April he was 
ordered to keep his vessels fully supplied with the best coal, 
and to purchase full stocks of provisions. On the 6th he 
received orders to purchase a supply steamer, and before 
night he had bought an English vessel with three thousand 
tons of coal on board, and had engaged her crew to serve 
under her new flag. On the 24th of April he was informed 
that war had commenced, and was ordered to use his utmost 
endeavors to capture or to destroy the Spanish fleet. After 
waiting several days for the arrival of the American consul 
from Manila, Dewey left Mirs Bay, China, and reached 
Manila Bay in the evening of April 30th. 

Commodore Dewey’s fleet consisted of the cruisers Olym- 
pia, Baltimore, Raleigh, and Boston, the gun-boats Concord 
and Petrel, the despatch-boat McCulloch, and two supply- 
vessels. Proceeding slowly up the bay, the fleet arrived off 
Manila at daybreak, and at nineteen minutes of six on the 
morning of May Ist, opened fire upon the Spanish fleet. 
The Spanish fleet included two protected cruisers, five un- 
protected cruisers, and several gun-boats and supply-vessels. 
The Spaniards remained in a position close to the shallow 
water of the bay near Cavite, and flanked by the shore bat- 
teries, while Dewey’s fleet steamed along in a line parallel 
to that of the Spaniards, then turned back along the Spanish 
front, keeping up a continuous fire at distances from two 
to four miles. ‘Three times to the westward and twice to 
the eastward did the Olympia lead the column past the 
Spanish ships and the shore batteries. 

Two launches put out from the Spanish line with the 
intention of torpedoing the Olympia, but they were driven 
back before a torpedo could be launched. The Spanish 
flag-ship, the Reina Cristina, made a desperate attempt to 
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come to close range with the Olympia, but receiving such 
a galling fire it was barely able to return to its place, and 
flames burst forth from the vessel which were not extin- 
guished until she sank. 

Dewey received a report, at 7.35 A. M., that the am- 
munition for his five-inch guns was almost exhausted. He 
withdrew his fleet for consultation, and the men were given 
breakfast. Later the report of a scarcity of ammunition was 
found to be false, and at 11.16 A. M. the attack was re-' 
newed. But only one vessel, the Don Antonio de Ulloa, was 
able to return the fire. She was soon sunk, the shore batteries 
were silenced, and at 12.30 Pp. M. the squadron ceased firing. 
Eleven armed vessels had been sunk or beached, and two 
captured. A fighting force of 1,796 men had been overcome 
by one of a slightly smaller number. On the Spanish flag- 
ship alone, one hundred and fifty men were killed and 
ninety wounded. 

Admiral Montojo, in his report of the battle, vividly de- 
scribes the effect of the American fire upon his flag-ship, 
“The enemy shortened the distance between us, and rectify- 
ing his aim, covered us with a rain of rapid-fire projectiles. 
At 7.30 one shell destroyed completely the steering gear. 
I ordered to steer by hand while the rudder was out of 
action. In the meantime another shell exploded on the 
poop and put out of action nine men. Another destroyed 
the mizzen masthead, bringing down the flag and my ensign, 
which were replaced immediately. A fresh shell exploded 
in the officers’ cabin, covering the hospital with blood, de- 
stroying the wounded who were being treated there. An- 
other exploded in the ammunition room astern, filling the 
quarters with smoke and preventing the working of the 
hand steering gear. As it was impossible to control the fire, 
I had to flood the magazine when the cartridges were be- 
ginning to explode. The ship being out of control, the 
hull, smoke-pipe, and mast riddled with shot; and con- 
fused with the cries of the wounded, half of her crew out 
of action, among whom were seven officers, I gave the 
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order to sink and abandon the ship before the magazines 
should explode.” 

On the American side not a man was killed; seven were 
slightly wounded. The Spaniards lost at least 381 men 
killed and wounded. No American vessel was injured 
seriously; and the reports of the American captains are un- 
intentionally humorous in their enumeration of the trifling 
damages inflicted upon rail staunchions, boat davits, and 
other exposed parts of their vessels. The Raleigh was 
struck once, the Petrel received a scratch; the Concord was 
not touched. "The American fleet was superior to the 
Spanish, but when the five shore batteries are included with 
the Spanish force, the contest, so far as guns went, must 
be considered nearly equal. The battle is noteworthy as 
a naval event not because of the American victory, which 
was anticipated by competent critics, but on account of the 
remarkable disparity in the injuries received by the two 
fleets. 

In the three days following the battle, Dewey seized and 
occupied the arsenal and forts at Cavite, opposite Manila, 
and the forts on Corregidor Island at the mouth of Manila 
Bay. The governor-general at Manila was informed that 
the city would be shelled if the Manila batteries fired upon 
the fleet. Dewey controlled the bay completely, and could 
have taken the city at any time, but he did not have a 
sufficient force to hold it, nor to maintain order, to protect 
foreigners, and to prevent outrages by the insurgent natives. 
International law would require him as the conqueror to 
assume these responsibilities, and failure to protect Euro- 
peans would be sufficient justification for the intervention 
of their respective governments. His seeming neglect would 
have been the signal for interference by some of the foreign 
warships which after the battle of Manila were rushed to 
the harbor and surrounded his fleet. Within a short time 
there were five German, three British, one French, and one 
Japanese men-of-war in the bay. They were all armored 
vessels, the German alone probably a match for Dewey’s 
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fleet. Dewey awaited anxiously the arrival of the coast- 
defence monitors, Monterey and Monadnock, with their 
thirteen-inch guns, which had been promptly despatched 
to his aid, but over three months passed before they reached 
Manila. 

In the meantime the government at Washington had been 
changing the plan of war. At the outbreak of hostilities sev- 
eral minor expeditions were landed on the Cuban coast: 
with supplies and ammunition for the Cuban army. Later, 
on April 29th, General Shafter was ordered to land with 
five thousand men on the south coast of Cuba near Tunas, 
and, codperating with the Cubans, to make a*reconnaissance 
of the Spanish positions. This plan was set aside when 
news reached the United States that a Spanish fleet had 
left the Cape Verde Islands on April 29th, and was sailing 
westward. Fearing that this fleet might reinforce Havana, 
extensive preparations were made in the first and second 
weeks of May to besiege that city. The whole regular army 
was to land at Mariel, a port about twenty-six miles west 
of Havana where a base was to be formed. ‘The best of 
the volunteers should be sent over, and a regular advance 
made upon Havana. But in the midst of preparations to 
carry out these plans, news came that the Spanish fleet 
under Cervera had entered Martinique, whence it could 
either relieve Havana or attack the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. No transports to Cuba could be moved in 
the face of such danger, and the plans of invasion had to 
be set aside until the problem of naval supremacy had been 
settled. 

Early in April there gathered at the Cape Verde Islands 
a Spanish fleet composed of the armored cruisers Cristobal 
Colon, Infanta Maria Teresa, Viscaya, and Admirante 
Oquendo, and the torpedo-boat destroyers, Furor, Pluton, 
and Terror, under the command of Rear-Admiral Pascual 
Cervera. After spending about two weeks coaling and fit- 
ting the vessels, the fleet left the islands on April 29th, in 
conformity to the proclamation of neutrality by Portugal 
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on the preceding day. “The objective point was some good 
harbor in Cuba, but the course was laid well down to the 
South American coast. Owing to the necessity for frequent 
repairs, as shown by the log-book of the Cristobal Colon, 
and to the trouble in towing the three torpedo-boats which 
could not carry enough coal to steam across the Atlantic, 
the progress of the fleet was slow. Making, on the average, 
only one hundred and seventy nautical miles a day, it was 
thirteen days before the island of Martinique was reached. 

The navy department at Washington learned of the de- 
parture of the Spanish fleet the same day that it took place, 
and before another day, sealed orders had been sent to the 
commanders of the scout vessels Harvard, Yale, and St. 
Louis, chartered from the American Line of steamships, di- 
recting two of them to patrol eastward of the West Indies, 
and the third to remain off the Porto Rican coast. On 
May 12th, the Harvard reported the presence of the Spanish 
fleet in the waters of Martinique. ‘The following day the 
“Flying Squadron” under Commodore Schley left Fortress 
Monroe for Key West. ‘The department now believed that 
the enemy would go to the Venezuelan coast to coal, and 
then try to reach either Havana, or a port connected with 
Havana by railroad, like Cienfuegos on the south coast. 
Sampson was ordered to maintain the blockade of Havana, 
while Schley was sent to Cienfuegos. The anticipated delay 
of the Spanish fleet on the South American coast did not 
take place, however, and on May toth, three days before 
Schley reached Cienfuegos, Admiral Cervera attained the 
shelter of the harbor of Santiago de Cuba in the extreme 
eastern part of the island. On the same day, through an 
American telegraph company, the navy department was in- 
formed of the presence of the fleet at Santiago. 

In spite of this early information and of the importance 
of immediate action, ten days passed before an effective 
blockade of Santiago was established. Schley left Key West 
on the 19th, sailing by the west coast of Cuba for Cienfuegos. 
He remained before that port two and a half days, not 
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leaving until the evening of May 24th, when he proceeded, 
under orders from Washington, to Santiago. Arriving off 
that place on the 26th with a depleted coal supply, he made 
fruitless attempts, in the face of a heavy sea, to transfer 
coal from his collier to the warships. Fearing for his coal 
supply, he turned back to Key West on the 27th, without 
having seen the Spanish fleet or taking means to blockade it 
if present in the harbor. Here, as President Roosevelt said, 
Schley made his gravest error. Most imperative orders had 
reached him to maintain a blockade at Santiago at all haz- 
ards unless he was sure the Spanish fleet was not in the 
harbor. Despite the roughness of the sea he should have 
devised some means of coaling his vessels, and his collier, 
although disabled, contained enough coal to fill the bunkers 
of all his fleet. Later the sea quieted, and Schley coaled his 
vessels fifty miles to the westward of Santiago. Returning 
at last to the port, on May 29th he established a blockade, 
and on the same day he informed Secretary Long that the 
Spanish fleet had been sighted in Santiago harbor. By 
this time, the secretary deeply chagrined at the delay in 
ascertaining the position of the Spanish squadron, had or- 
dered Sampson to repair by the eastern route to Santiago, 
which by rapid steaming he reached on June Ist, and there- 
after a close and very effective blockade was maintained. 

The retirement of Cervera’s fleet to Santiago entirely 
changed the American plan of war. The strong movement 
already in preparation against Havana was given up for a 
combined attack by the army and fleet upon Santiago. On 
May 30th, eleven days after the Spanish fleet had entered 
that port, but only one day after Schley had informed the 
navy department of its presence there, orders were given by 
the war department to General William R. Shafter, com- 
manding the Fifth Army Corps at Tampa, to place his 
force on transports, and under convoy by the navy, to pro- 
ceed to Santiago. ‘Transports for the Havana expedition 
had already been collected at. Tampa, and it was thought 
that Shafter’s army could be embarked in a few days. 
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But those who believed this were not familiar with the 
conditions at Tampa and Port Tampa. Tampa was reached 
from the north by two poorly equipped single-track rail- 
roads, and but a single track led from that place to Port 
Tampa, the point of embarkation nine miles distant. Here 
there was one wharf for the loading of troops and supplies, 
which could accommodate at least nine ships at one time. 
To these places 25,000 troops with their animals and equip- 
ment, and supplies for 70,000 men for three months were 
shipped in most careless fashion. Confusion reigned supreme. 
The “Rough Riders” under Colonel Leonard Wood and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, were delayed 
twenty-four hours without rations or camp assignment. 
General Miles reported one thousand cars side-tracked, some 
of them hundreds of miles away at Columbia, S. C. At 
first the cars bore no marks describing their contents, and 
bills of lading or invoices were not at hand. Officers went 
from car to car along miles of track, breaking the car-seals 
and hunting among their contents for the supplies needed. 
Troops were suffering from lack of proper clothing, yet 
fifteen car-loads of uniforms were found side-tracked twenty- 
five miles from Tampa. Hospital stores not shipped in car- 
load lots were buried under miscellaneous boxes and bales, 
and at one time an outfit for a hospital with two hundred 
beds was lost for several weeks. Siege guns and the am- 
munition for them were separated; the component parts of 
the standard ration were not shipped together; and trans- 
ports were compelled to repeat several times the tedious 
operations of tying up to the wharf before a complete cargo 
could be obtained. 

Similar difficulties were encountered in loading the troops 
upon the transports. “The one long wharf was a scene of 
confusion; artillery trains, animals, stores and thousands 
of troops were crowded together. When the orders were 
given to embark the men, it was found that the fleet of 
transports whose capacity, estimated by the rules of the 
British navy, should have been 25,000 men and _ their 
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supplies, would hold, with excessive crowding, only two- 
thirds that number. A scramble followed among the regi- 
ments to secure places and escape the chagrin of being com- 
pelled to remain behind the expedition. On June 8th an 
army of nearly 17,000 men, with 3,000 animals, and equip- 
ments, ammunition, subsistence, and scanty hospital supplies, 
left Port Tampa for a voyage of one thousand miles. The 
fleet of transports was composed of thirty-eight vessels, in- 
cluding several tugs and lighters for assistance in disem-— 
barking in Cuba. Twelve vessels of the navy convoyed the 
transport fleet. ; 

Scarcely had the fleet left the wharf at Port Tampa when 
it was signalled to heave to; and for six days the troops 
sweltered in the heat of Tampa Bay. ‘The delay was caused 
by the reported presence of a Spanish squadron near the 
Nicholas channel; the hostile squadron proved to be three 
United States men-of-war. On June 14th the fleet got 
under way from the Florida coast and after an undisturbed 
voyage reached the neighborhood of Santiago on the 20th. 
Upon the journey General Shafter, from maps and informa- 
tion given by Cubans who accompanied him, acquainted him- 
self with the topography of Santiago, and formed his plans 
of campaign. 

The disembarkation began at Daiquiri about nineteen 
miles east of Santiago, on June 22d. While the navy 
shelled the coast and some of the transports made a feint 
of landing to the west of Santiago, the real military opera- 
tion took place at Daiquiri. ‘The transports did not attempt 
to reach the wharf at that place, but the landing was made 
by loading the troops into ships’ boats and then towing 
them ashore by means of the navy launches. Despite a 
heavy sea and much confusion, six thousand men, each 
carrying one hundred rounds of ammunition and three days’ 
rations were landed the first day. For six days continued 
the work of landing troops, animals and supplies, but so 
hampered was the fleet for lack of sufficient lighters and 
tugs that in two weeks no more than three days’ rations 
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beyond what were being actually consumed could be ac- 
cumulated on shore. 

On the morning of the 24th of June Shafter held Daiquiri 
and Siboney on the sea-coast, the latter about twelve miles 
to the eastward of Santiago. His intention was to hold the 
road connecting these places and to take a strong defensive 
position on the roads leading from Siboney to Santiago; and 
to remain in this position until the full force of troops and 
adequate supplies had been landed. However, General S. B. 
M. Young’s brigade passed beyond Siboney to the northwest, 
travelling by two roads which converged upon Las Guasimas, 
where the enemy lay heavily entrenched. Here about a 
thousand dismounted cavalrymen of the First and Tenth 
regulars and the First Volunteers (“Rough Riders”) en- 
gaged the enemy, and after an obstinate resistance drove 
him from his position. Young lost 16 men killed and 52 
wounded. By this skirmish the Spanish were driven back 
to the fortifications around Santiago, and the American army 
obtained an open country suitable for encampment while 
awaiting the general attack on the city. 

For six days no attempt was made to advance beyond 
Sevilla, where nearly all the army was concentrated. From 
Sevilla the sole available road led through dense jungles 
toward Santiago. This city is situated on the eastern shore 
of the bottle-shaped bay of the same name, about four miles 
from the mouth of the harbor. Its outer line of defences 
ran along the summit of San Juan ridge on the west bank 
of the San Juan River, and about three-quarters of a mile 
from the city limits. Besides the road to Siboney, which 
bore rather to the southeast, another road from Guantanamo 
entered the city from the northeast; and on this road about 
three miles from the city and almost the same distance from 
the Siboney road on the south, the Spaniards had strongly 
fortified the town of El] Caney. Both San Juan ridge and 
El] Caney were protected with barbed-wire entanglements, 
rifle-pits, and block-houses. Personally reconnoitering the 
situation on June 30th, Shafter determined upon a general 
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attack on the following day. General H. W. Lawton’s 
division was ordered to march that afternoon across from 
the Siboney road northward to the neighborhood of El 
Caney, which he was to attack early on July ist. It was 
expected that he would reduce it in a few hours, and then 
join in the general advance on Santiago. The divisions of 
General J. F. Kent and General Joseph Wheeler were to 
advance along the Siboney road toward San Juan ridge, and 
attack the position as soon as they heard Lawton’s firing and 
believed he was driving back the enemy. The attack on 
the immediate fortifications of the city would then be made 
by Lawton, Kent and Wheeler. The plan failed in some of 
its details because of the strong force opposed to Lawton. 

At El Caney on the morning of July 1st, Lawton had 
surrounded the Spanish position, and at about six o’clock he 
opened fire. The defence was far stronger than had been 
expected; the Spaniards occupied five block-houses, a stone 
fort, a stone church building, and rifle-pits cut into the solid 
rock. ‘The fire from these positions was so fierce that they 
could not be taken by an open charge. Attack after attack 
was made upon the stone fort to the northeast of the town. 
At last, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the Seventh and 
Twelfth Infantry, after creeping up through the grass as 
far as possible, charged upon the fort and secured possession 
of it. In the meantime, General William Ludlow had been 
occupied with the block-houses and rifle-pits to the south- 
west; Colonel Evan Miles was on the south; and about 
noon, General John C. Bates’s brigade came up and joined 
in the attack on the stone fort from the southeast. So 
severe was the Spanish fire on all sides that the advance at 
almost all points, except in the final charges, had to be made 
by creeping up gradually to the enemy’s position, and taking 
advantage of every natural protection. Not until four 
o’clock in the afternoon were the block-houses and the town 
finally occupied. Practically, the entire Spanish force was 
slain or captured, General Ludlow’s position to the south- 
west making its escape almost impossible. 
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During the evening of June 30th, Kent’s and Wheeler’s 
divisions had advanced along the narrow, jungle-lined road 
to within two or three miles of Santiago, and early on the 
morning of July ist, the troops crowded again down the 
narrow road to the San Juan River. When the United 
States artillery opened fire at about eight o’clock, two hours 
after Lawton had begun the attack on El Caney, the smoke 
of the guns made known to the enemy the American posi- 
tion; on the other hand, the Spanish positions could not 
be determined with accuracy as their artillery and infantry 
used only smokeless powder. Later a captive balloon, led 
down the crowded road, made an excellent target for the 
Spanish guns. It partially collapsed at the ford across the 
San Juan River and by drawing the Spanish fire to that 
point caused some loss of life while the infantry was cross- 
ing the river. But the information gained from the balloon 
reconnoissance led to an appreciation of the Spanish strength 
at San Juan and to the deploying of the troops instead of 
a direct advance along the road. 

Crossing the ford the troops deployed irregularly in the 
jungle, but even here they were so exposed to the Spanish 
fire, given at random as it was, that there was no choice left 
but to charge upon the heights or retreat. The first cavalry 
brigade (unmounted) and the first volunteer cavalry 
(Rough Riders) were directed to attack a well-fortified 
spur of the San Juan ridge, later called Kettle Hill, nearest 
to the San Juan River. The charge was made with great 
spirit and the position secured. 

Shortly after this, at about one o’clock, General Kent’s 
division on the left swept up the slope past Kettle Hill and 
led by General H. S. Hawkins, and assisted by the fire of 
Gatling guns, reached the summit of San Juan Hill. By 
this time the Spaniards wére running out of their entrench- 
ments and retreating toward the city; Hawkins and _ his 
men thereupon had the honor of securing possession of the 
San Juan block-house. Shortly afterward the dismounted 
regular and volunteer cavalry, led by Colonel Roosevelt, 
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and including some colored troops, left their position on 
Kettle Hill and running across the intervening valley, 
charged up the slope of San Juan ridge to the right of the 
block-house. Here again they were successful. Meanwhile, 
on the extreme left Colonel E. P. Pearson’s brigade had also 
gained the summit of the ridge. Thus at about the time 
that Lawton was occupying El Cantey, the entire San Juan 
ridge was in the hands of our forces. “The Spanish firing 
was much more deadly than had been anticipated, and the’ 
positions more strongly fortified; and, owing to the absence 
of Lawton at El Caney the Spanish retreat did not partake 
of the nature of a rout, nor were their inner positions 
menaced. “The American army was victorious, but Santiago 
had not fallen. 

The troops were almost exhausted by the severe work 
of the day. The heat had been intense; some of the men 
had cast aside all encumbrances, even their rations, and as 
a consequence had been fourteen hours without food. Yet 
along the summit of San Juan ridge, in spite of protests from 
regimental commanders, imperative commands were given 
to entrench their forces during the night; and at El] Caney 
the tired troops of Lawton and Bates were directed to ad- 
vance by a circuitous march to the firing line of San Juan. 
There was little rest for any one that night. 

On the following day, July 2d, the Spaniards opened fire 
upon San Juan ridge from their second line of entrench- 
ments, and even made an assault upon the extreme left of 
the American line, held by Bates and Pearson; but this 
attack was readily repulsed. Heavy rains fell during this 
day, flooding the trenches the men had digged, and making 
the road to Siboney, along which all supplies and reinforce- 
ments must come, impassable for any means of transporta- 
tion except pack-trains. The next day the Spanish fire was 
renewed, but in so desultory a manner that Shafter be- 
lieved the enemy had expended all his energy in the assault 
of July 2d. In the three days’ battle, July 1st to 3d, the 
losses of Shafter’s army were 225 killed, 1,384 wounded, 
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and 79 missing. On July Ist, about 12,000 men were on 
the firing line; on the succeeding days the number prob- 
ably was greater. 

But Shafter’s position, gained at such a sacrifice did not 
appear to him tenable. With his present forces he could not 
take Santiago by storm, and if the rains continued it seemed 
impossible to keep the froops in the trenches and maintain 
the siege. He wrote to the department at Washington that 
he seriously considered retiring five miles to the rear to 
higher ground near Siboney. To Sampson he wrote urging 
the admiral to force the entrance to the harbor, remarking 
that his own losses had been heavy and adding, “You can 
now operate with less loss of life than I can.” And yet, 
while writing in this tone to Alger and Sampson, Shafter 
gave no hint to the enemy of his own weakness. Indeed, 
with characteristic boldness, on July 3d, at 8.30 A. M., before 
Cervera’s fleet had left the harbor, he sent a flag of truce to 
Santiago, demanding its surrender, in the interests of the 
non-combatants who would be injured by a bombardment. 
The demand for capitulation was refused, but Shafter, upon 
the request of the foreign consuls in the city, promised to 
delay two days before firing upon the city. 

Late in the evening of the same day, Shafter telegraphed, 
“T shall hold my present position.” This determination was 
reached not only because of the consciousness of the strength 
of his position and the weakening of the Spanish defence, 
but also because Cervera’s fleet had been destroyed that day 
by the fleet. 

After Admiral Sampson arrived off Santiago on June Ist, 
general orders were issued for the enforcement of the block- 
ade and the establishment of an order of battle in case the 
enemy should attempt to leave the harbor. The position of 
each vessel was assigned, the distances from the harbor- 
mouth during the day and night were fixed, and each night 
the vessels by turn kept a search-light trained upon the en- 
trance. Schley had bombarded the harbor on May 30th; 
and on June 6th and 16th Sampson directed similar attacks, 
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but with little result in any case. On the roth a small band 
of marines was landed at Guantanamo, and shortly after- 
ward a coaling station for the fleet was established at that 
point. On July ist and 2d the navy shelled the coast 
forts during the military advance upon Santiago. Before 
this, on the 3d of June, an attempt was made to block 
the narrow channel of Santiago by sinking the collier Mer- 
rimac at the narrowest point. Assistant Naval Constructor _ 
Richmond P. Hobson and seven volunteer seamen took the 
vessel into the harbor under the fire of the Spanish forts 
and ships. Although executed with a courage and audacity 
deserving of complete success, the object of the enterprise 
was not attained; the Merrimac, owing to an injury to 
her steering gear was sunk at the side of the channel and 
the harbor was not closed. 

On the morning of the 3d of July Sampson, on the flag- 
ship New York left his place in the blockading line and 
started for Siboney, where he expected to land and go to 
the front to confer with General Shafter. He had hoisted 
the signal, “Disregard the movements of the commander-in- 
chief”, and was about hoisting the signal for Commodore 
Schley, the second in command, to assume command of the 
entire fleet. The latter signal, however, was not raised; 
for, when the New York had reached a point seven miles 
east of Santiago harbor, at about 9.35 A. M., the head of the 
Spanish column of ships was seen coming out of the harbor- 
entrance. “The battle which followed, in which the New 
York took no active share, may be divided into three parts: 
first, the closing-in movement and the destruction of the 
torpedo-boat destroyers Pluton and Furor; secondly, the 
chase and destruction of the cruisers Maria Teresa, Oquendo 
and Viscaya; and thirdly, the chase of the Cristobal Colon. 

In obedience to standing orders of the admiral, the five 
big ships, naming from the east, the Indiana, Oregon, Iowa, 
Texas, and Brooklyn, formed a semi-circle about the harbor- 
entrance, with the smaller boats, the Vixen and Gloucester 
at opposite ends of the arc nearest the shore. When the 
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Spanish fleet appeared, the standing order of battle was at 
once acted upon by the several ship commanders without 
waiting for or seeing any signal. They all simply closed 
in, and in Roosevelt’s words, “It was a captain’s fight.” 
Not a vessel in the fleet noticed the signal on Schley’s ship, 
the Brooklyn, nor on Sampson’s, the New York, to “Close 
in.’ This first movement resulted in the immediate de- 
struction of the Furor and Pluton. While the larger ves- 
sels fired a few shots at these boats, the chief credit for 
their destruction is due to the Gloucester, whose com- 
mander, Lieutenant-Commander Richard Wainwright, held 
his unarmored converted yacht close to the eastward of the 
mouth of the harbor, where he waited for the two destroy- 
ers, and by the accurate fire from his small rapid-fire guns 
he soon perforated their thin shells. In about half an hour 
the Pluton was in distress, and by 11.30 A. M., the Furor 
had sunk and the Pluton was beached. 

In the meantime, the four Spanish cruisers had turned to 
the westward in column formation, and concentrated their 
fire, according to Admiral Cervera’s account, upon the 
Brooklyn, which was nearest to them and whose speed they 
feared. ‘This formation made the method of attack simple; 
each vessel had but to close in, attack and pursue. ‘The fire 
from the Brooklyn and the four battleships soon set fire to 
the Spanish vessels and disabled three of them. The Jn- 
fanta Maria Teresa was beached at 10.15 A. M., the 
Oquendo at 10.30, the Viscaya, burning fiercely and with 
ammunition exploding, turned inshore at 11.15. Only the 
Colon, protected from the American fire by the other ves- 
sels, forged ahead and with her greater speed seemed to 
possess a better chance of escape. 

The Brooklyn alone varied from the simple plan of clos- 
ing in upon the Spanish vessels. After running toward the 
four cruisers for about a mile, she refused to close in and 
follow them to the westward, but swung around to the 
eastward and away from the enemy in a circle almost a mile 
in diameter, joining the pursuit again after crossing the 
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course of the American battleships, but at double her former 
distance. By this manceuvre she not only lost place herself, 
but approached so close to the Texas that the latter vessel 
was stopped and her engines backed to avoid the collision 
which to her officers appeared imminent. Commodore 
Schley’s reasons for making this “loop”, as later explained 
before the Inquiry Board, were to avoid blanketing the fire 
of the battleships, and to save the fastest vessel in the fleet, 
—the New York was too far away to be considered,— 
from the danger of being rammed by the Spanish vessels 
or of being thrown out of action by their combined fire. 
In Schley’s opinion the Brooklyn was saved for the long 
chase which might ensue and in which he believed the bat- 
tleships could not take part. Such caution, it appeared later, 
was unnecessary, as the battle was practically decided within 
the first fifteen minutes. 

The flight of the Colon was made possible when the 
Brooklyn left her position in the battle-line. The Colon 
forged ahead to the westward, through the gap made by 
the withdrawal of the Brooklyn and leading the chase, 
passed beyond the range of the leading American ships. 
Had she been able to continue at this speed she might have 
escaped; but her spurt could not be maintained. By 11 
A. M. the Brooklyn and the Oregon were gaining upon 
her, the latter vessel, in the words of Admiral Sampson’s 
report, developing an “amazing speed.” At 12.50 P. M. 
the Brooklyn and Oregon opened fire upon her, and thirty 
minutes later the Colon was beached at Rio Torquino, forty- 
eight miles west of Santiago. 

In the destruction of these four cruisers and two torpedo- 
boats, the Spanish suffered a loss of at least six hundred 
men killed and wounded, and practically all the uninjured 
members of their crews were taken prisoners. “The Ameri- 
can loss was only one man killed and one wounded, both 
of these being on the Brooklyn. Several of the American 
vessels were struck by the Spanish fire, but they received 
very slight material injury. The only explanation to be 
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given for such a great disparity of losses is the extremely 
poor marksmanship of the Spanish gunners, and the great 
effectiveness and rapidity of the American fire, which early 
drove the enemy from his guns. The reports of the Spanish 
commanders show what terrible havoc was accomplished by 
the American fire, and how easily the complicated mechan- 
ism of their ships was thrown into disorder by a well- 
directed attack. 

As the victory of the army on July Ist and 2d led to 
Cervera’s attempt to escape, so the naval victory of the 
3d disheartened the military authorities in Santiago, and 
indirectly led to .the surrender of the city. A controversy 
arose between Admiral Sampson and General Shafter dur- 
ing the next few days as to the duty of the navy or of 
the army respectively to make the next attack upon the 
city. From the 4th to the roth of July active hostilities 
about the city were suspended, although both armies were 
strengthening their positions, and on the 11th the Ameri- 
can lines were pushed around to the northwest and com- 
pletely invested the city. During these days Shafter was 
reluctant to try another assault upon the Spanish entrench- 
ments, and Sampson refused to take his fleet past the forts 
and force his way into the harbor. The attack upon San- 
tiago was being made mainly by the intellectual arguments 
expressed by General Shafter in his many notes to General 
José Toral urging him to surrender the city. A proposi- 
tion made by oral to be permitted to evacuate the city 
was refused; and on the 1oth and 11th some desultory 
firing upon the entrenchments and the city was begun by 
both army and navy. On the 11th General Miles arrived 
before Santiago, and on the following day, alarmed by the 
breaking out of yellow fever in the army, both he and 
Shafter recommended to the Washington authorities the 
granting of favorable terms to the Spaniards. Further con- 
ferences took place, and on the 14th General Toral agreed 
to surrender upon the condition that his army be transported 
to Spain at the expense of the United States government. 
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On the 17th the American flag was raised over the city, 
and an end was made of a situation which was fast be- 
coming more intolerable for the besiegers than for the be- 
sieged. According to the terms of the capitulation about 
22,000 persons within the province of Santiago were sur- 
rendered. Between August 9th and September 17th, 22,- 
864 persons, including the priests and sisters of charity who 
had been with the army, and the wives and children of 
some of the soldiers, were transported to Spain. 

General Miles, while at first agreeing that Shafter Shaul 
command the Cuban expedition, had later desired to join 
the army despatched to Santiago; but he had been ordered 
by the president and secretary of war to organize a second 
expedition at Tampa, Charleston and other ports, for ser- 
vice in Cuba and Porto Rico. ‘The intention was to unite 
the two expeditions at, Santiago, and after the fall of that 
place to proceed to Porto Rico. Instead of the ten days 
which Miles had said would be required to prepare the 
second expedition, fully a month passed before he was 
ready, and not until July goth did he sail from Charleston 
with a part of the corps. Arriving before Santiago in time 
to take part in the negotiations for surrender, Miles did 
not disembark his force, but on July 21st left Guantanamo 
for Porto Rico. 

The expedition did not land as was first proposed on the 
north coast near San Juan. It was feared the enemy had 
knowledge of this plan, and the harbor of Guanica on the 
south coast was selected for the landing place. On July 
25th the landing at this port was begun practicaily without 
opposition, and the American flag was raised upon the island 
for the first time. On the 27th the city of Ponce was taken. 
Thereafter additional troops arrived and elaborate prepara- 
tions were made to cover the island. General John R. 
Brooke advanced through the eastern part of the island, 
General Theodore Schwan marched with little opposition 
around the west coast, while General Roy Stone and Gen- 
eral James H. Wilson advanced into the interior. When 
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hostilities were suspended on August 12th, these forces were 
preparing to concentrate upon San Juan on the north coast. 
In the whole campaign there were only three men killed and 
forty wounded, while the Spanish loss was estimated at 
about ten times as great. In reality the army received a 
hearty welcome from the inhabitants, and four-fifths of the 
people, according to General Miles, were overjoyed at the 
arrival of the army. ‘The general requested that United 
States flags be sent to him to be distributed among the dif- 
ferent municipalities, and the war department forwarded to 
him one hundred stand of the national colors. From a 
military standpoint the Porto Rican campaign was insig- 
nificant, but by bringing about the conquest of the island 
and leading to its eventual transfer to the United States, 
the campaign of General Miles was fraught with great 
consequences both for the island and for the United 
States. 

Meanwhile in Cuba the deadly climate and the rainy sea- 
son were coming to the assistance of the Spanish. ‘The sur- 
render of Santiago was made not a day too soon, bringing 
as it did relief to the men from duty in the trenches, and 
making possible the occupation of more sanitary encamp- 
ments. On July 13th there were said to be one hundred 
and fifty cases of yellow fever in the army; on the 21st 
there were thirty-six in the 33d Michigan regiment alone. 
But it was not yellow fever alone which attacked the men. 
Three-fourths of the privates and officers by the end of 
July had some of the symptoms of enteric, malarial, and 
typhoid fevers. Before this date, and while the serious 
condition of the force was unknown to the Washington 
authorities, arrangements to prevent the spread of yellow 
fever had been made. ‘The corps was ordered to retire to 
the mountainous regions of the interior, to change camp 
every day, to avoid occupying any buildings, and to adopt 
all possible preventive measures. Plans for the gradual 
withdrawal of the army to New England were discussed 
as early as July 13th; and on July 26th steps were taken 
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for the establishment of a camp at Montauk Point, on the 
eastern extremity of Long Island. 

Apparently the Washington authorities, while kept in- 
formed of the spread of yellow fever in the army and the 
preventive measures taken against it, were ignorant of the 
state of general debilitation which the less serious fevers 
had brought upon almost the entire army. Accordingly, 
when General Shafter on August 3d sent to Washington a, 
letter signed by the commanders of his several divisions and 
brigades, protesting in most vigorous language against the 
further continuance of the army in Cuba, predicting that 
there would soon break out an appalling epidemic of yellow 
fever if it remained in Cuba, and proposing that his entire 
army be moved north between the 4th and the roth of 
August, the president and the secretary of war expressed 
great surprise and indignation that the facts had not been 
earlier communicated to them and particularly that the 
“Round Robin” letter of the officers should be given to the 
correspondents of the press and published broadcast in the 
United States and Europe. But the letter served its pur- 
pose in arousing the government to the extremely serious 
situation of the army, and led to the transportation of 
Shafter’s entire army to Montauk Point, Long Island, be- 
tween the 7th and the 24th of August. 

At Manila, on August 13th, the last battle of the war 
was fought. Admiral Dewey, after the naval battle of 
Manila, could not undertake land operations because he 
had no military force accompanying him; and yet he must 
prevent the insurgents entering the capital and giving it 
over to plunder. Immediately after the news of Dewey’s 
victory reached the United States strenuous measures were 
taken to give him the military force so much needed. The 
first expedition for his relief left San Francisco under com- 
mand of Brigadier-General Thomas M. Anderson, with 
three transports and about 2,500 men, and arrived at Manila 
on June 30th. A second expedition under Brigadier-Gen- 
eral F. V. Greene, with three transports and 3,500 men, 
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left on June 15th, and arrived at Manila on July 17th. A 
third, commanded by Major-General Wesley Merritt and 
Brigadier-General Arthur MacArthur, left San Francisco 
June 25th to 29th and arrived with seven vessels and 4,800 
men between the dates of July 25th and 3ist. 

When General Merritt, the commanding officer, arrived 
in the Philippines, he found Dewey in control of the har- 
bor, and the insurgents almost surrounding the city of 
Manila with their half-disciplined forces. “The American 
troops which had arrived previously had landed at a position 
south of the city which placed the insurgent trenches be- 
tween themselves and the city. The American army was 
in an anomalous position; with a semi-hostile native army 
perhaps numbering twelve thousand men, separating it from 
its real military objective. General Merritt was loath to 
enter into official communications with Aguinaldo, the in- 
surgent commander; and hence an informal personal ar- 
rangement was made between General Greene and the in- 
surgent brigadier commander near him, by which the in- 
surgents withdrew to one side and gave the Americans 
control of the roads leading along the sea-coast to the city. 

When the Spaniards observed this move they opened fire 
upon the American trenches with both infantry and artillery 
during the night of July 31st; and repeated the attacks 
upon succeeding nights. With much difficulty the brigade 
of General MacArthur was landed, and the total American 
force brought up to about 8,500 men. General Merritt 
and Admiral Dewey now felt justified in giving the Spanish 
commander notice to withdraw his non-combatants, as the 
city might be attacked at any time after forty-eight hours 
following August 6th. The commander replying that he 
had no place of refuge for the wounded, and women and 
children, Dewey and Merritt on the 9th made a formal 
demand for his surrender. This was refused unless per- 
mission be given to communicate with his home government 
through Hong Kong, and as this was not considered ad- 
visable, preparations for an attack were made. 
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On August 13th, the day after the peace protocol had 
been signed at Washington, Dewey’s fleet began the bom- 
bardment of the Spanish entrenched positions, and after an 
hour and a half of hot and accurate firing, stopped the 
firing to allow of the advance of the army. The brigades of 
Greene and MacArthur stormed the Spanish entrenchments 
from the south, the former advancing into the city across 
the bridges over the Pasig River, while the latter held the 
outlying town of Malate and the bridges, and prevented the 
insurgents from entering the city and giving it over to 
plunder. The walled town was surrendered later in the 
day. No sooner had the Americans entered the city and 
the Spanish begun to withdraw from their posts in the sub- 
urbs, than the American forces were deployed throughout 
the city and its environs, to hold in check the natives who 
were clamoring for admission. With the duties of receiving 
the surrender of the Spanish troops, of maintaining order 
and suppressing violence in a city of three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, of occupying the recent Spanish positions, 
and of keeping out the rebellious natives, the day was a 
crowded one for the American soldier, both officer and 
private. And considering all the conditions, there was 
remarkably little infringement upon private rights and prop- 
erty rights. The surrender included 13,000 prisoners, 22,- 
ooo stand of arms, and $900,000 in money. 

A few hours before the battle of Manila, a peace protocol 
had been signed by Jules Cambon, the French ambassador 
acting as the representative of Spain, and Secretary of State 
William R. Day. As early as July 26th M. Cambon pre- 
sented to President McKinley a communication from the 
Duke of Almodovar, Spanish minister of state, requesting 
to be informed upon what “basis might be established a 
political status in Cuba, and might be terminated a strife: 
which would continue without reason should both govern- 
ments agree upon the means of pacifying the island.” 

On July 30th, Secretary Day replied that the president: 
was ready to “offer a brave adversary generous terms of 
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peace.” The terms suggested were almost identical with 
those which, after some negotiation, were accepted by Spain 
and embodied in the protocol signed by Day and Cambon 
on August 12th. The president announced that the United 
States out of her “‘signal generosity” would not demand a 
money indemnity. “The protocol comprised six articles: that 
Spain would relinquish all claim of sovereignty over and 
title to Cuba; that she would cede to the United States 
Porto Rico and all other islands in the West Indies under 
her authority, and an island in the Ladrones to be selected 
by the United States. The third article, the ambiguous 
nature of which catised Spain to protest, provided that, 
“The United States will occupy and hold the city, bay and 
harbor of Manila pending the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace which shall determine the control, disposition and 
government of the Philippines.” The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth articles provided for the immediate evacuation by 
Spain of Cuba and Porto Rico, for the appointment by each 
government of five commissioners to meet at Paris not later 
than October Ist, to conclude a treaty of peace, and for the 
immediate cessation of hostilities upon the signing of the 
protocol. 

Hostilities closed in Cuba and Porto Rico the day the 
protocol was signed; and a few days later the news of peace 
reached Manila from Hong Kong. ‘The evacuation pro- 
ceedings in the West Indies under the direction of Ameri- 
can and Spanish commissioners were undertaken at once, 
but, owing to various delays, were not completed until after 
the first of the ensuing year. The situation of affairs in the 
Philippines engaged the attention both of Spain and the 
United States. Dewey was requested to give his opinion 
concerning the retention of the islands, and Merritt was 
ordered to enter into no alliances or joint occupation with 
Aguinaldo. The blockade of the harbor was withdrawn, 
and the American positions about the city were strengthened 
to prepare for a possible breach with the insurgents. On 
the part of Spain, protests were made through the French 
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ambassador against the occupation of Manila after the 
signing of the peace protocol, and against the strengthening 
of the American entrenchments during the suspension of 
hostilities. 

To settle, amicably, all questions in dispute, in codpera- 
tion with Spain, President McKinley appointed as United 
States plenipotentiaries at Paris, William R. Day, Cushman 
K. Davis, William P. Frye, George Gray, and Whitelaw 
Reid. ‘The instructions to the commissioners, dated Sep- 
tember 16th, required them to demand of Spain the un- 
qualified acceptance of the terms of the peace protocol. 
They were told that the United States had selected the 
island of Guam in the Ladrones; and that no claim for 
governmental property in the territories ceded was to be 
allowed to Spain, or,.if such a claim were made, the com- 
missioners should at once put forward a counter claim for 
indemnity for the war expenses of the United States. 

But with respect to the status of the Philippines the opin- 
ions of the president appear not to have been fixed. ‘The 
commissioners were told that “the presence and success of 
our arms at Manila imposes upon us obligations which we 
cannot disregard; . . . which we must meet and dis- 
charge as becomes a great nation on whose growth and 
career from the beginning the Ruler of Nations has plainly 
written the high command and pledge of civilization.” In- 
cidentally the islands would prove of commercial value to 
the country. “In view of what has been said, the United 
States cannot accept less than the cession in full right and 
sovereignty of the island of Luzon.” 

When the Spanish and American commissioners met at 
Paris on October 3d, the American propositions respecting 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Guam were at once presented. Until 
the 27th of the month the formal discussion was upon these 
articles; the most serious difference being over Spain’s de- 
mand that the Cuban and Porto Rican debts erected under 
Spanish rule should be assumed by the United States for 
the islands, and by Cuba when the United States gave up 
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control of that island. ‘The proposition was refused, even 
when modified to the extent of including only the money 
borrowed for internal improvements. “This was, however, 
an easy matter to settle, because it was one which the United 
States was willing to make a sine gua non; Spain could be 
told either to relinquish the debts or renew the war. 

But the Philippine question was more difficult to adjust. 
The difficulty arose first from the lack of decision upon the 
part of the president and the consequent ambiguity of the 
commissioners’ instructions; it was complicated by the con- 
flicting advice which came to the commission; it was further 
increased by the doubtful status in international law of our 
tenure of Manila under a surrender made after the signing 
of the peace protocol; and augmented still further by the 
radical differences of opinion which appeared among _ the 
American commissioners. “The Washington administration 
placed all its available information before the commissioners. 
It had been proposed to call Dewey home to advise them; 
and when he demurred, General Merritt, who had been 
in the islands only about forty days, was sent to Paris with 
letters from prominent inhabitants of the Philippines. John 
Foreman, the author of the best general work upon the 
Philippines in the English language, came incognito to 
Paris from London and talked freely about his experiences 
in the islands and his views concerning their future. On 
October 25th, the commissioners cabled their individual 
views to Washington, in which Davis, Frye and Reid 
favored taking all the Philippines; Day wanted Luzon, 
Mindoro and some others; while Gray expressed himself 
as opposed to the taking of any island or islands in the archi- 
pelago. 

On the 26th and 28th the commissioners were informed 
that the president had reached a decision; that public senti- 
ment in America was almost universally agreed that the 
people of the Philippines must be freed from Spanish domina- 
tion, and that the president concurred fully in this opinion. 
“The acceptance of the cession of Luzon alone, leaving the 
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rest of the islands subject to Spanish rule, or to be the 
subject of future contention, can not be justified on political, 
commercial or humanitarian grounds. The cession must 
be of the whole archipelago or none. The latter is wholly 
inadmissible, and the former must therefore be required.” 
The further development of American opinion and the en- 
forcement of American demands upon the Spanish com- 
missioners are shown in a very interesting way by the official 
correspondence, but in too great detail to be analyzed here. 
A proposal for a money payment for the Philippines appears 
to have been first expressed by Senator Frye in a personal 
letter to the president dated October 30th; and when the 
negotiations seemed on the point of breaking off, on Novem- 
ber 21st, the American commissioners offered to give Spain 
twenty million dollars if she would cede the entire archi- 
pelago. After some delay this was accepted on the 29th, and 
the treaty was signed on December roth by the Spanish and 
American commissioners. 

The permanent provisions of the peace protocol were all 
embodied in the treaty. In addition to the relinquishment 
of Cuba and the cession of Porto Rico and Guam, Spain 
agreed to cede the Philippines to the United States. In the 
same article the United States agreed to pay Spain twenty 
million dollars, although this was not stated as a purchase 
price for the islands. Spanish ships and merchandise for 
ten years after the ratification of the treaty were to be ad- 
mitted to the Philippine ports upon the same terms as ships 
and merchandise from the United States. Each power re- 
linquished any claim for indemnity upon the other, but the 
United States agreed to settle the claims of its citizens 
against Spain. Public property in the ceded territory was 
relinquished by Spain, but there was to be no impairment 
of the property rights of municipalities, corporations, eccle- 
siastical bodies, or private individuals. Access to documents 
relating to the ceded territory, either in the insular or penin- 
sular archives, was to be free to the parties interested. 
Spanish subjects, natives of the Peninsula, were given one 
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year to declare their allegiance to Spain; and if no such 
declaration were made they were to be considered citizens 
of their places of residence. Religious liberty was guaranteed 
in the islands; Spanish patents and copyrights were to be 
respected; and provision was made for the conduct of judi- 
cial proceedings which had been interrupted by the war. 
The obligations assumed by the United States respecting 
Cuba were to be limited to the time of the occupation of 
that island by the American government. 

After considerable opposition to the clauses concerning 
the Philippines and Cuba, the treaty was agreed to by the 
United States Senate on February 6th, and ratified by the 
president on the same day. “The queen regent of Spain 
ratified it on March 19th, and the ratifications were ex- 
changed at Washington on April 11th, exactly one year 
after McKinley’s message on Cuban affairs was sent to 
Congress. 

During the war 274,717 men were enlisted in the army, 
and 24,123 in the navy. Of all these not a man was taken 
prisoner by the enemy except the eight men on the Merrimac. 
The casualties in the army were 280 men killed, and 1,464 
wounded; in the navy, 18 killed and 73 wounded. In the 
army up to September 30, 1898, disease caused 2,485 deaths. 
Two Spanish fleets were destroyed without inflicting ma- 
terial injury upon an American vessel. Spanish armies of 
22,000 men at Santiago, and of 13,000 men at Manila sur- 
rendered without the taking of a single American prisoner. 

But the military and naval victories were the least of the 
results of the war. ‘The greatest result was seen in the 
changed attitude of the American people toward foreign 
affairs. ‘The provincial policy of Washington and Jefferson 
gave place to a new view of the position of the United 
States among the nations of the world. As President Mc- 
Kinley and his advisers gradually reached the conclusion 
that the entire Philippine archipelago must be taken by the 
United States, in the same slow manner there came into 
American public opinion the consciousness of wider inter- 
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ests and greater responsibilities. Cuba must be launched 
into independence; self-government given to Porto Rico; 
and the Philippines reduced to order and their inhabitants 
instructed in the rudiments of civil law and political organ- 
ization. Despite the benefits which particular selfish inter- 
ests might gain from the new order of things, the Spanish- 
American War left the United States upon a higher moral 
plane. For the citizens at large the intervention in Cuba 
and the acquisition of the Philippines meant no personal ad- 
vantage; it meant simply added responsibility; and with 
this additional responsibility there would come one or the 
other of its inevitable accompaniments,—either failure and 
disgrace, or higher individual and higher national develop- 
ment. Several of the following chapters of this work will 
sketch what has thus far been accomplished under these new 
opportunities and responsibilities. “The future holds the 
secret of that final answer which the American nation shall 
make to the call of destiny or Providence. 


CHAPTER III 
THE OCCUPATION AND RELINQUISHMENT OF CUBA 


THE purpose of American intervention in Cuba and the 
tenure of the United States upon the island were defined 
and limited by the terms of three official documents of 
first importance. The joint resolutions of April 20, 1898, 
recognized the Cuban people as rightfully free and inde- 
pendent, and empowered the president, in case Spain would 
not at once surrender her title to the island, to use the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States to establish such 
freedom and independence. But in addition to this state- 
ment of the purpose of intervention, the resolutions con- 
tained a limitation upon the anticipated American occupa- 
tion of the island. “The Teller amendment, the fourth of 
the series of resolutions, provided “that the United ‘States 
hereby disclaims any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said Island except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, 
when that is accomplished, to leave the government and the 
control of the Island to its people.” 

By the peace protocol of August 12, 1898, by the terms 
of which Spain relinquished “all claim of sovereignty over 
or title to Cuba’, and agreed to evacuate the island imme- 
diately in favor of the American forces, one of the objects 
of intervention was obtained and peaceable occupation was 
provided for. The definite treaty of peace concluded at 
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many obligations respecting Cuba. It first expressed 
these obligations in the following general form: “As the 
Island is, upon its evacuation by Spain, to be occupied by 
the United States, the United States will, so long as such 
occupation shall last, assume and discharge the obligations 
that may, under international law, result from the fact of 
its occupation, for the protection of life and property.” In 
other articles of the treaty many duties were imposed upon 
the United States government, among which were the free- 
ing of political prisoners, the guaranteeing the freedom of 
religion to the inhabitants of the island, the continuance 
of cases pending in the law courts, the inviolability of public 
records, and the protection of the lives and property of 
Spanish citizens. Finally, the last clause of the treaty dis- 
tinctly stated that, “It is understood that any obligations 
assumed in this treaty by the United States with respect to 
Cuba are limited to the time of its occupancy thereof; but it 
will upon the termination of such occupancy advise any 
government established in the island to assume the same 
obligations.” 

These three documents, therefore, show clearly that the 
purpose of American intervention was to pacify the island 
and obtain freedom and independence for its people; that 
occupation came as a natural result of intervention; that 
the tenure of the island by the United States should con- 
tinue only long enough to pacify the island; that during 
the American occupation many obligations to Cubans, to 
Spaniards, and to other foreigners would be assumed by 
the United States; and that before relinquishing control 
of the island, the United States should secure the establish- 
ment of a Cuban government which would make pacification 
permanent, give freedom and independence to the island, 
and which would continue, if possible, to respect those 
duties to foreigners which had been assumed by the United 
States. Nothing was said in these documents of interests 
of the United States, such as the danger from yellow fever, 
or from unsettled political conditions, the necessities of our 
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West Indian trade, and the need of coaling-stations, which 
were among the real causes of intervention. It would have 
been well if some of these undoubted interests of the United 
States had been expressed in the official statements respecting 
intervention and occupation. As it was, with the emphasis 
laid almost entirely upon the altruistic aims of the country, 
the administration was charged with bad faith and outright 
dishonesty by many Cubans and Americans, when, in the 
Platt Amendment, it later insisted upon provisions which ° 
were directly advantageous to the United States. 

It will be well to notice the process by which control of 
Cuba was assumed and the condition of the island at the 
time of occupation; the facts of military government and 
the steps taken for the pacification of the island; the estab- 
lishment of a new republican government; and the deter- 
mination of the relations of this government to that of the 
United States. 

Under the terms of the peace protocol of August 12th, 
the American commissioners appointed to arrange for the 
evacuation of Cuba were Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson, 
and Major-Generals M. C. Butler and James I. Wade; 
the Spanish commissioner was Captain-General Ramon 
Blanco. The commissioners began their work shortly after 
the signing of the protocol, but many delays occurred in the 
transportation of troops and in the settlement of minor de- 
tails of evacuation, some of which had to be referred to 
Washington and Madrid for determination. ‘The evacua- 
tion of Porto Rico was completed by October 18th, and it 
was hoped that in Cuba this could be accomplished by Jan- 
uary 1, 1899. By that date, however, only a part of the 
Spanish troops had been withdrawn, their places being taken 
by garrisons of Cuban or American forces. At Havana, at 
noon on January rst, Captain-General Castellanos, under 
impressive ceremonies, transferred the control of the island 
to Major-General John R. Brooke, who, on December 13th, 
had been appointed by President McKinley as military gov- 
ernor of Cuba. The Spanish troops in Havana were placed 
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on transports on the same day, and within a few weeks the 
last of the Spanish regiments left the island. 

American control of the island began under depressing 
political and economic conditions, whose amelioration de- 
manded the exercise of the highest order of statesmanship 
and philanthropy. The condition of the industries of the 
country was most discouraging. ‘The policy of destruction 
adopted by both parties during the insurrection had in some 
places worked annihilation of the means of production. 
General J. H. Wilson, commanding in the provinces of 
Santa Clara and Matanzas, reported that nearly every farm- 
house and sugar-mill in the two provinces had been burned, 
and that growing crops, agricultural implements, poultry 
and domestic animals had been destroyed. The number of 
cattle owned in Matanzas and Santa Clara provinces before 
the war was 298,391 and 966,587 respectively; which at 
the time of American occupation had been reduced to 8,800 
and 66,000. General Wilson expressed the opinion that the 
suffering caused by the devastation of the Palatinate and the 
Netherlands was equalled in Cuba. Sugar plantations in 
Santiago province, which were producing from one-third 
to one-tenth of the usual crop, had been enabled to do so 
only by paying tribute both to insurgents and to Spanish 
oficers. Throughout the island the rank tropical vegeta- 
tion was overrunning fields once given to the cultivation of 
tobacco or sugar; mining had ceased. In Havana, where 
commerce depended upon the prosperity of agriculture, nearly 
all forms of business had declined, and surviving trade was 
born of receiving a purely artificial stimulus, the presence 
of the Spanish garrison. 

In spite of the period of truce from August, 1898, to 
January, 1899, many reconcentrados remained in the cities 
to live by public or private charity; others cultivated small 
gardens near the towns, but the product they raised did not 
furnish nutriment sufficient to withstand the physical de- 
bility caused by intermittent periods of starvation. The 
failure of the people to return to the rural districts was 
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due to the absence of agricultural implements and live stock, 
and to the danger to life and crops from the companies of 
bandits that roamed over the country. Upon the assump- 
tion of control by the American authorities, it was found 
necessary, in Havana alone, to issue daily rations to 20,000 
persons. Charitable institutions, prisons and hospitals were 
over-crowded and practically without the needed supplies of 
food, clothing, and medical stores. Naked children ran the. 
streets of towns, many adults wore clothing made from 
bagging and other coarse material; there were evidences of 
privation and suffering on every side. The death-rate in 
the cities was alarming. 

Political confusion was added to economic and social dis- 
turbances. When it became known that the island would 
be relinquished by Spain, many general and local officials 
resigned their positions, and others neglected their duties, 
or, on account of the unsettled conditions, found it impos- 
sible to enforce the laws or to execute the decrees of the 
courts. Official boards and law courts either dissolved, or 
were compelled to see their powers dissipated; salaries had 
not been paid for months, municipal treasuries were empty 
and municipalities were bankrupt. Public works too had 
been neglected. Roads, bridges, lighthouses, custom-houses, 
and public buildings generally were out of repair; and not 
a single public school building existed in the island. The 
simplest sanitary rules were not observed in the towns and 
cities. 

A natural antagonism showed itself between the Cuban 
patriots on one side, and the Spaniards and those who had 
accepted autonomy on the other, a line of demarcation which 
more or less clearly has continued down to the present time. 
There was a desire in some quarters to wreak vengeance 
upon resident Spaniards or those who had actively aided 
their cause. Another serious menace to stable conditions of 
society was the presence of the Cuban army, perhaps num- 
bering 40,000 men. ‘These men had been accustomed to 
guerrilla methods, some of them had been members of the 
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bandit companies existing before the revolution, and it was 
feared that they would reluctantly leave their predatory 
habits for the more regular life of peaceable society. 

Under these circumstances, the responsibilities of the 
United States included in the term “‘pacification”, could be 
interpreted in no narrow way. Political stability could be 
gained only after the establishment of industrial prosperity, 
and prosperity was dependent upon a reform of all the con- 
ditions affecting both capital and labor in the island. Only 
by taking a broad view of the situation could there be 
fostered those qualities of “‘self-conscious respect and self- 
reliant unity”? which President McKinley thought essential 
to the success of the Cuban commonwealth. 

On July 18, 1898, immediately after the surrender of 
Santiago, the president issued an order known as “General 
Order, No. 101”, which defined the basis for military gov- 
ernment in Cuba and Porto Rico. ‘The order drew from 
the general principles of international law those rules which 
should govern the American army in its occupation of con- 
quered or ceded territory. While, said the president, the 
political relations of the inhabitants to their former sover- 
eign had been broken, it was the intention of the United 
States that the people of the island should be protected in 
their homes, their employments, and their personal and 
religious rights; and although the powers of the military 
occupant were absolute, supreme, and immediately operative 
upon the political condition of the inhabitants, yet the munic- 
ipal laws respecting private rights and providing for the 
punishment of crimes would not be suspended, unless in- 
compatible with the new order of things. Judges would 
be retained, the native constabulary, where possible, would 
be preserved, and the customary occupations of the people 
interrupted only when necessary. The public revenues of 
the state should belong to the military occupant; the 
usufruct of public real property also was his; and to 
him all public taxes and dues were to be paid. But private 
property must be respected and only confiscated for cause; 
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and when taken for army uses a fair valuation must be paid 
for it. 

The terms of this order were respected during the fall 
of 1898, while the evacuation of the island was being com- 
pleted, but the approach of this time created a need for a 
more definite organization of the occupying forces. Accord- 
ingly, on December 13th, a new military division was 
erected, called the “Division of Cuba’, under the command 
of Major-General John R. Brooke, who was also designated 
military governor, a position he had already occupied for 
two months in Porto Rico. The several provinces of the 
island together with the city of Havana were erected into 
military districts, with a military commander in each. Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee was placed over Havana province; Gen- 
eral William Ludlow, in the city of Havana; General 
George W. Davis, in Pinar del Rio; General James H. 
Wilson in Matanzas; General John C. Bates in Santa 
Clara; General L. H. Carpenter in Puerto Principe; and 
General Leonard Wood in Santiago. Later the number of 
these military districts was, by the union of several of them, 
reduced to four. One of the first steps taken by the mili- 
tary governor was the erection of four executive depart- 
ments, and the appointment of Cubans as heads of these de- 
partments. Domingo Mendez Capote became secretary of 
state and government; Pablo Desvernine, secretary of 
finance; José Antonio Gonzales Lanuza, secretary of justice 
and instruction; and Adolfo Saenz Yanez, secretary of agri- 
culture, industries, commerce, and public works. 

~The first and most serious duty of the Brooke adminis- 
tration was to introduce order and stability into the eco- 
nomic conditions of the island. At the outset when thou- 
sands of people were starving, the war department furnished 
its rations to all who needed food. Supplies were landed at 
coast towns and carried by pack-trains into the interior; 
and couriers were despatched to distant places to inform the 
starving and destitute where food and clothing could be 
obtained. Medical supplies for the sick were dispensed in 
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the same generous manner. Up to October 1, 1899, 5,493,- 
500 rations were thus distributed. The authorities aimed, 
however, to reduce these donations as rapidly as possible to 
prevent a permanent weakening of the independence of the 
laboring classes. By April 1st, the number of recipients 
of public aid in the city of Havana had been cut down from 
20,000 to 8,000; in the provinces of Havana and Pinar del 
Rio, in which 156,380 rations were distributed in July, only 
28,500 had been furnished in August. Where possible, ra- 
tions were given in exchange for labor; employment was 
furnished upon public works, and weekly wages paid. 

Next to the relief of the starving, the most pressing need 
was the revival of industry. Land was fertile and easy to 
obtain; labor was abundant, and anxious to be employed; 
nothing was lacking but the necessary capital with which 
to restock the farms, to furnish implements, and to rebuild 
the large sugar rendering plants. But capital was not freely 
forthcoming. The political future of the island and the 
duration and extent of American control were undetermined. 
No assurances could be given to corporations desiring to 
develop the resources of the island, owing to the terms of 
the Foraker Amendment to the Army Appropriation Bill 
of March 3, 1899. It is evident that if the military authori- 
ties could grant no property, franchise, or concession, many 
of those public and private works which might have assisted 
in the development of the island and furnished employment 
for labor, could not be undertaken. While probably it was 
well for the future of the island that concessions were not 
granted by the American military governors, yet the with- 
holding of such inducements to capital retarded economic 
reconstruction. 

Similar effects upon capital were caused by the retention 
of the stay laws which had been passed under the Spanish 
authority. “The decree of Captain-General Blanco, dated 
March 5, 1898, granting a stay of execution, was extended 
by General Brooke for one month from March 29, 1899; 
and on April 24th, executions were postponed for two more 
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years in the case of all obligations, whether secured by mort- 
gage or otherwise, where, in order to collect the debt, a 
sale of real estate or its products would be necessary. This 
order, like the Foraker Amendment, may have been adopted 
for the best interests of the country, but like the latter, it 
temporarily discouraged the investment of capital in the 
island’s industries. 

One plan for the improvement of industrial conditions 
which was vetoed by General Brooke, was a proposition to 
loan money from the insular treasury to agriculturists or 
to provide them with cattle and implements. This measure 
was strongly recommended by General Wilson, whose de- 
partment, embracing the provinces of Matanzas and Santa 
Clara, had been more seriously injured by the rebellion than 
any other part of the island. The military governor rejected 
the plan because it would tend to paternalism, break down 
the economic independence of the population, and eventually 
lead to civil disorder. Incidentally he showed that the finan- 
cial demands under the scheme would be much greater than 
could be borne by the insular treasury. He proposed the 
erection of a land bank; but when a company of individuals 
desired to obtain some monopoly privileges for such an in- 
stitution, the terms of the Foraker Amendment prevented 
the granting of their petition. 

But the government of intervention did take the steps it 
deemed possible and lawful for the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions. Arrears of taxes were cancelled; public 
indebtedness was removed from the municipalities and as- 
sumed by the insular government, thus diminishing the needs 
of local taxation; and a system of excessive insular and 
local taxation was superseded by more moderate rates, and 
by the abolition of such taxes as those on the sales of food 
products and on persons. Agriculturists, who had obtained 
bodily strength from the rations issued, and had regained 
their hopes, were encouraged to return to their farms. “The 
import duty on breeding cattle and bee-hives was removed. 
But in spite of these measures, agriculturists were thrown 
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largely upon their own resources. In regions adapted to 
the raising of tobacco, industrial rehabilitation was compara- 
tively easy; but in the sugar districts, the small farmer was 
compelled to wait, for the marketing of his cane, until after 
the reconstruction of the ‘central’ sugar manufactories, 
which in many cases could be rebuilt only after the expendi- 
ture of large amounts of capital. By the end of the first 
year of occupation, the population was removed from all 
danger of starvation; and the problem confronting it was 
the production of the economic surplus which we designate 
prosperity. 

Two measures adopted by the Havana administration 
tended to relieve the industrial situation. The first was 
the payment of a large sum to the Cuban army upon its 
disbandment. From the unexpended balance of the appro- 
priation under the National Defence Act of March 9, 1808, 
President McKinley allotted $3,000,000 for distribution as 
a bonus among the Cuban soldiers, and to aid them in re- 
turning to peaceable vocations. “The aid of General Maximo 
Gomez was obtained to the plan, and it was proposed to 
give one hundred dollars to each man. Later, when the 
lists were obtained from the Cuban army assembly, a body 
organized under the semi-republican constitution of 1895, 
they were found to contain a total of 48,000 names. ‘This 
was pruned down to 40,000, to each of whom a grant of 
seventy-five dollars was allowed. At the time of distribu- 
tion, not all of the persons named on the lists appeared to 
claim their shares, and a balance of almost half a million 
dollars was returned to Washington. ‘The distribution of 
this money, small as each man’s share was, gave the means 
for the purchase of some of the needed agricultural imple- 
ments, and proved beneficial to the industrial class; and, 
as the soldiers were required to surrender their rifles, the 
plan resulted in a voluntary disarmament of the Cuban 
forces. “Thus the menace of a large Cuban army was over- 
come at the same time that an impetus was given to agricul- 
ture. 
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The employment of laborers upon public works also 
served to relieve the destitute. During the first year of 
occupation the sum of $3,035,404 was appropriated for sani- 
tation, of which Havana received about two-thirds; other 
public works were granted $582,469; and over two million 
dollars were given for barracks, hospitals and charities, much 
of which went into construction and repair work and thus 
increased the demand for labor. The most important public 
works were of a sanitary nature conducted under the direc- 
tion of the military authorities. The term sanitation was 
used in a broad sense to include water-systems, street clean- 
ing and repairs, sewer-systems, and plans for the abatement 
of nuisances of all kinds. In this work of sanitary engineer- 
ing General Leonard Wood at Santiago earned a reputa- 
tion for thoroughness and energy; but other departmental 
commanders were quite as vigorous, and soon the Cuban 
ports were in a better sanitary condition than ever before. 
Roads and bridges were repaired, harbors improved, light- 
houses erected, and public buildings cleansed and put in 
habitable condition. 

During the first year of occupation the military author- 
ities also attempted to revive and reconstruct the organs of 
political activity whose functions had been interrupted by 
the period of civil war. As already mentioned, the many 
executive departments under the Spanish rule were united 
into four great departments, with a Cuban at the head of 
each. The military governor appointed Cubans as civil 
governors for the six provinces of the island; and where 
the mayoralty became vacant in any of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight municipalities, he appointed alcaldes to the 
positions. Without resort to elections, the other municipal 
offices and councils were filled, as in the Spanish days, by 
appointment at the hands of the governor in Havana. 
Duties were gradually imposed upon the municipal and pro- 
vincial authorities, sources of revenue were opened to them, 
advances of money made, and American ideals in sanitation, 
education, and departmental methods presented to them. 
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The reorganization of the insular courts, including for 
the first time a supreme court, was another important meas- 
ure adopted during the administration of General Brooke; 
but it did not, however, bring about a general revision of 
the cumbrous Spanish legal methods. Prisoners confined 
without just cause were released as fast as their cases could 
be investigated, and in the first seven months two hundred 
and five persons were set free. An order of May 31, 1899, 
provided that in the future only civil marriages should be 
valid; but so much opposition was aroused against this rule, 
that General Wood, early in his administration, was com- 
pelled to modify it by declaring either civil or ecclesiastical 
marriages legal. A rural and municipal police force was 
organized, frequently employing former Cuban soldiers, and 
numbering over 5,000 men. 

In November, 1899, Mr. Alexis E. Frye was appointed 
superintendent of instruction for the island, and a month 
later a comprehensive order provided for a board of educa- 
tion in each municipality, and granted fifty dollars for 
equipping each school-room. “The order required compul- 
sory school attendance of children between the ages of six 
and fourteen years, wherever schools were accessible; it 
fixed the salaries of teachers, and determined the duties 
of the superintendent. 

President McKinley, in August, 1899, directed the war 
department to take a census of the island, as a basis for the 
future organization of government. “The work, carried on 
by Cuban supervisors and enumerators, was begun on Octo- 
ber 16th, and completed by November 30th. It showed a 
total population of 1,572,797 persons, or about 39 to the 
square mile. Native whites made up 57.8 per cent of the 
total population; foreign whites, 9 per cent; negroes and 
mixed elements, 32 per cent, or less than one-third. Thirty- 
two per cent of the population resided in the sixteen cities 
having a population of 8,000 or over. Havana had a pop- 
ulation of 235,981. While thirty-four per cent of the pop- 
ulation could read and write, only a fraction over one per 
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cent had received any education above the elementary schools. 
During the year preceding October 16, 1899, the school 
attendance had been 86,640, or 15.7 per cent of all children 
between the ages of five and seventeen years. 
Major-General Leonard Wood succeeded as military gov- 
ernor upon the retirement of General Brooke, in December, 
1899. At that date the island had been pacified, the old 
governmental machinery had been restored, sanitary condi- 
tions had been vastly improved, and, in a measure, agricul- 
ture and commerce had been revived. ‘The days of pros- 
perity seemed close at hand. General Brooke’s task of 
establishing order had been completed in a general way; 
but the details had to be determined by his successor. Gen- 
eral Brooke was assisted also by the first spontaneous feeling 
of gratitude toward the United States which showed itself 
in the Cuban heart. To General Wood there fell the lot 
of working out in detail the problems of administration, 
of establishing local self-government, and of placing before 
the Cuban people the ultimatum of the United States re- 
specting the mutual relations of the two countries. That 
he did not become so popular in the island as the first mili- 
tary governor is not surprising. Actions of the military 
authorities which were accepted without question in 1899, 
aroused strong opposition in the two following years, when 
the Cubans were getting a taste of local self-government. 
And, aside from Wood’s reputed arbitrary attitude, no man 
could hope to represent adequately the Washington point 
of view during this time and keep the good will of the 
Cuban people. But worst of all, the hoped-for material 
prosperity did not arrive in its full measure. Sanitation, 
compulsory education, and police organization furnished the 
conditions under which industry would flourish, and in- 
directly they encouraged the investment of capital in the 
island, but they did not bring that immediate relief, partic- 
ularly to the sugar industry, which had been expected. For 
all of these reasons the administration of Wood roused less 
popular sympathy in Cuba than did that of General Brooke. 
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Before discussing the work of the constitutional conven- 
tion and the determination of Cuba’s relations to the United 
States, which rank foremost among the features of General 
Wood’s administration, a rapid survey will be taken of the 
administrative measures adopted under his authority between 
December 20, 1899, and May 20, 1902. One of the most 
remarkable results of this period is the success obtained in 
the study of the disease of yellow fever. General Wood’s 
previous training as an army surgeon accounted in part for 
his strong and intelligent interest in the problem of sani- 
tation. When pure water, clean streets and proper drain- 
age were considered the best weapons for use against the 
fever, General Wood in Santiago had striven energetically 
to obtain them; and as military governor he was enthusi- 
astic for the extension of similar plans to all the municipal- 
ities. ‘The garrison towns, under his direction, were made 
cleaner than American towns of similar size. 

But during his administration it was found that the usual 
sanitary regulations have little effect in preventing the spread 
of yellow fever. ‘To General Wood belongs part of the 
credit for one of the most remarkable medical discoveries 
of recent years; for it was through his scientific interest and 
generous aid that Surgeon-Major Walter Reed and his as- 
sociates were enabled to continue their investigations into 
the cause of the spread of the disease. In the experimental 
station at Quemados, situated close to a fever-infected dis- 
trict, it was proved that the chief means, perhaps the ex- 
clusive one, in the propagation of the fever is the bite of a 
certain species of mosquito which has previously fed upon 
the blood of a person afflicted with the fever. In Havana, 
the simple preventive measures taken by Major Reed and his 
assistants, acting upon the new theory of the disease, re- 
sulted, for the first time in one hundred and forty years, in 
an absolutely clean bill of health from yellow fever. The 
disease fell from being one of the leading causes of death, 
to being one of the most infrequent; and, as early as 1901, 
it was estimated that in Havana alone thirty-seven hundred 
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lives were saved annually. “This discovery contributed more 
to the checking of the disease throughout the Gulf cities 
and in the West Indies than the millions of dollars which 
had been expended upon elaborate schemes of sanitation in 
the Cuban ports. 

In February, 1900, General Wood and his advisers de- 
cided that the island was ready for local self-government, 
and for popular elections in the choice of municipal officers, 
all of whom previously had been appointed by the military 
governor or his subordinates. A preliminary step was taken 
on February 16th, by the appointment of a commission to 
draft a municipal election law. On April 18th, the plan of 
the minority of this commission was promulgated by the 
military governor as the basis for the first municipal elec- 
tions, to be held in each municipality on June 16, 1900. 
This order conferred the suffrage upon all native male 
Cubans and upon Spaniards who had not made declaration 
of their intention to retain their Spanish citizenship, who 
were twenty-one years of age, who had resided in the muni- 
cipality for thirty days, and who possessed one of the fol- 
lowing qualifications: ability to read and write, or owner- 
ship of real or personal property to the value of $250 in 
American gold, or service in the Cuban army prior to July 
18, 1898, and honorable discharge therefrom. Provision was 
made for boards of registration in each municipality, for 
the nomination of candidates by petition, for an official 
ballot on the Australian plan, and for other details of elec- 
tion machinery. ‘The officers to be elected were mayors, 
members of the municipal councils, municipal treasurers, 
judges, and correctional judges. 

The elections were held without disturbance on the day 
appointed, and, owing to the negative attitude of conserva- 
tive citizens, they resulted in the complete success of the 
revolutionary or radical party. The vote cast in all the 
municipalities was 110,816; showing that about one-four- 
teenth of the population participated in the election. Gen- 
eral Wood was much chagrined at this electoral outcome, 
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which he believed added largely to the difficulties of 
the Havana authorities. The new officials possessed little 
or no experience in such positions, and as they hoped to 
benefit their friends by the appointment of an abnormally 
large number of clerks, policemen and other officers, they 
frequently lost the respect of the business classes, and by 
their ignorant appointees entailed much labor of supervision 
and inspection upon the insular authorities. ‘Supervision, 
watchfulness, and constant untangling’, to use General 
Wood’s own words, alone saved the municipalities from 
serious confusion. 

While these steps were taken toward the political inde- 
pendence of the municipalities, the authorities were also 
trying to make them financially independent. ‘This was 
rendered difficult by the aid previously given to them for 
education, sanitation, or police purposes, and for public 
works, and by the assumption of the earlier municipal debts 
by the insular government. Under such circumstances, with 
the evidences of Spanish municipal corruption on every hand, 
and with but scanty sources of local taxation, the progress 
toward municipal self-support was slow and unsatisfactory. 
The support of the municipal police by the insular treasury 
was gradually withdrawn, and the municipalities were en- 
couraged to undertake the purchase or erection of school- 
houses and minor public works. Yet in the last year of 
American occupation, one-third of the cities showed deficits 
in their accounts, which were incurred not in the support of 
schools, roads and other works of public safety or conveni- 
ence, but mainly in the payment of salaries to municipal 
officials. 

Near the close of his administration, General Brooke 
promulgated a school law and appointed a superintendent 
of schools; but the effect of these measures had been scarcely 
felt when General Wood assumed control. Early in 1900, 
however, the school system was organized and equipped. At 
a cost of three-quarters of a million dollars, modern text- 
books and supplies, together with one hundred thousand 
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desks and chairs, were purchased. During the period from 
January to June, 1900, the number of schools was increased 
from 635 to 3,313; and at the latter date there was an 
enrollment of 143,000 pupils. By December, 1901, the 
school system included 3,600 teachers and 180,000 enrolled 
pupils, with an average attendance of 140,000 scholars. 
Barracks and other public buildings were surrendered by 
the general and municipal governments and remodelled for 
school purposes. On June 30 and August 9, 1900, new 
school laws, modelled after those of Ohio, were issued, 
bringing greater regularity into the system and providing 
for closer inspection and control of the schools by the cen- 
tral authorities. In the summer of 1901, four thousand 
teachers and applicants for teachers’ positions attended teach- 
ers’ institutes held during the vacation; and one hundred 
teachers were sent north to the Harvard University summer 
school. By these educational reform measures the number 
of schools in the island had increased fourfold, and the 
number of pupils twofold; municipal school buildings had 
been obtained in many towns and proper equipment installed 
in them; and, what was more valuable than any other 
single result, a body of teachers familiar with modern meth- 
ods and ideals had been prepared and trained for the work 
of public instruction. 

The educational measures also included a thorough re- 
construction of the curriculum and teaching force of the 
University of Havana. This institution had experienced a 
decline in the number of its students from 950 in 1894 to 
about 200 in 1900; and at the latter date there were ninety- 
six professors and assistant professors, many of whom, ill- 
fitted for their positions, regarded them as sinecures for life. 
The faculty was reorganized by requiring most of the in- 
cumbents to prove by examination their ability ‘to perform 
their duties. 

In February, 1900, the reorganization of the police force 
of the island was begun. The expense of maintaining the 
municipal police was imposed upon the municipalities, but 
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the insular government assumed the control and support of 
the rural guards which already existed in some parts of 
the island. General Wood encouraged their employment 
in the place of the municipal police, and at the close of the 
year nearly twelve hundred men and officers had been in- 
corporated into the organization. 

Other important features of General Wood’s administra- 
tion were the changes in the legal codes of the island, with- 
out, however, the adoption of a complete and systematic 
revision of the Spanish laws; the establishment of a new 
and more logical tariff upon imports in the place of the 
temporary tariff erected by order of President McKinley on 
December 13, 1898; the abolition of one-third of the mu- 
nicipal governments of the island because of their uselessness 
and expense; and the delivery of many prisoners from jail. 
Unfortunately for the honor of American officials there was 
discovered in the Havana post-office, in 1900, an extensive 
‘conspiracy among American officers to systematically defraud 
the insular post-office. 

In July, 1900, President McKinley, the secretary of 
war, Elihu Root, and General Wood conferred concerning 
the Cuban situation, with the result that it was agreed that 
the time had arrived for taking preliminary steps toward the 
establishment of self-government in Cuba. ‘The plan de- 
termined upon was the calling of a representative conven- 
tion in Cuba, elected according to regulations prescribed by 
the military governor, and possessing the power of drafting 
and adopting a constitution, of agreeing to a determination 
of the relations between the United States and Cuba which 
should be included in the constitution, and of providing a 
general election law fixing the procedure to be used in the 
first election under the constitution. 

These features of the plan, as well as other details, were 
contained in two orders issued by the military governor on 
July 25 and August 11, 1900. ‘The first order recited the 
terms of the joint resolutions of April 20, 1898, relating to 
the independence of the Cuban people and the intention of 
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the United States to leave the government of the island to 
its people. It then affirmed that “the people of Cuba have 
established municipal governments, deriving their authority 
from the suffrages of the people given under just and equal 
laws, and are now ready, in like manner, to proceed to the 
establishment of a general government which shall assume 
and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, and control over the 
island.” Directions were given that a general election 
should be held on Saturday, September 15, 1900, for the 
choice of delegates to the convention; and that the thirty- 
one members of the body should be divided among the six 
provinces according to their respective population. The 
suffrage provisions and general regulations of the municipal 
election law were extended to this election by the order 
of August 11th; with the addition of an article permitting 
minority representation among the delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention. 

Fearing an indifference similar to that which had been 
shown in the municipal elections three months earlier, Gen- 
eral Wood visited the principal cities of the island and urged 
upon prominent men of all parties the wisdom of participat- 
ing in the election. But dissatisfaction had been aroused 
by the requirement that the relations of Cuba to the United 
States should be agreed upon by the convention and the de- 
termination reached should be inserted in the constitution 
“as a part thereof.” ‘The opponents of the administration 
held that this was a matter not to be inserted in the consti- 
tution, but to be settled by the government under the con- 
stitution by negotiations on equal terms with the United 
States. This objection, together with the continued reluc- 
tance of the conservative classes to engage in political life 
and the abstention from voting of those favoring annexation 
to the United States, led to another victory for the extreme 
radicals. General Wood described the contest as “entirely 
one-sided, the vote cast being comparatively small, the con- 
servative element displaying practically no activity or inter- 
est in the campaign.” 
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The convention, upon assembling on November 5th, was 
opened by General Wood, who in an address, later published 
as an administrative order, directed attention to the two 
duties of the body. “It will be your duty, first, to frame 
and adopt a constitution for Cuba, and when that has been 
done, to formulate what, in your opinion, ought to be the 
relations between Cuba and the United States.” The con- 
stitution, he said, “‘must be adequate to secure a stable, 
orderly, and free government.” ‘The formulation of rela- 
tions would be submitted to the United States government, 
which “‘will doubtless take such action on its part as shall 
lead to a final and authoritative agreement between the peo- 
ple of the two countries to the promotion of their common 
interests.” It is noteworthy that, while the order of July 
25th had enjoined the insertion in the constitution of the 
agreement concerning relations, the opening address seemed 
to permit the separation of the two subjects. It is signifi- 
cant also that both the original order and the governor’s 
address gave to Cuba the initiative in the matter of rela- 
tions, an authorization which had better not have been 
given in view of the later restriction of the powers of the 
convention in this respect. 

Immediately after electing Domingo Méndez Capote as 
president, and perfecting its organization, the convention 
proceeded to frame a constitution. During November and 
December, 1900, and until January 21, 1901, the work was 
performed mainly in committees and in occasional secret ses- 
sions of the convention. Public meetings to discuss the 
printed draft were held for about a month after the latter 
date, and on February 21st, the engrossed copy was signed 
by the members. ‘The discussions appear to have centred 
about the clauses providing for the separation of church and 
state, for the establishment of universal suffrage, for the 
popular election of senators, for the qualifications of presi- 
dent, and for the separation of governmental powers between 
the insular government and the governments of the provinces 
and municipalities. 
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The constitution, as adopted, naturally included many 
features drawn from American precedents; others came from 
Spanish and Cuban experience and from the provisions of 
the inoperative autonomist constitution of 1898. By the 
first article it was declared that the people of Cuba consti- 
tute ‘‘a sovereign and independent State and adopt a repub- 
lican form of government.” Seven articles defined the term 
“The Cuban People’, and treated of naturalization and 
the rights of aliens, with an amount of detail probably 
called forth by the presence of large numbers of American 
citizens in Cuba and by the fact that many Spaniards had 
taken advantage of the provisions of the Treaty of Paris and 
had made declaration of their intention to retain their 
Spanish citizenship. The bill of rights, including thirty- 
one articles, is drawn from many sources. Restrictions upon 
the power of arrest come from the Cuban experience in the 
last years of Spanish rule; the rights of petition, of assembly, 
of religious freedom, and the principle of the separation of 
church and state, were derived from American precedents; 
while other rights come from Spanish or the civil law. 
“Primary education is compulsory and shall be gratuitous, 
as also that of arts and trades’; equally democratic was the 
article extending the suffrage to all male Cubans over 
twenty-one years of age. 

In organizing the government, the separation of legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial functions was in the main ad- 
hered to. The upper house was composed of four members 
from each of the six provinces, elected for eight years by a 
process of indirect election, with the terms of one-half of 
the members expiring each four years. The lower house 
was composed of members elected by direct vote for a term 
of four years and representing districts having a population 
of 25,000 persons. One-half of the members were elected 
every two yeats. The president of the republic was chosen 
for four years by an electoral college organized almost ex- 
actly like that of the United States. His cabinet should be 
freely appointed or removed by himself alone, but no act 
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of the president could be legal without the countersignature 
of a cabinet minister who was legally, but not politically, 
responsible therefor. Provision was made for a supreme 
court, and for the recognition of the provincial and municipal 
governments already in existence. 

Before the work of drafting the constitution was com- 
pleted, President McKinley, without waiting for that ex- 
pression of opinion which the convention had been directed 
to present, sent to General Wood through the war depart- 
ment ‘“‘in a more official form”’ than previously made known, 
the views of the administration respecting the future rela- 
tions of Cuba to the United States. It was admitted that 
Congress might not accept the positions stated, and no 
definite instructions were given to General Wood to convey 
the president’s views to the convention; but the whole tone 
of the letter implied that the Washington administration 
wished its opinions presented to the convention and accepted 
by it. Secretary Root’s letter of February 9, 1901, con- 
tained five provisions, which, it was said, “the people of 
Cuba should desire to have incorporated in her fundamental 
law.” All five provisions, together with three new ones, 
were later incorporated into the Platt Amendment. 

The wishes of the president were communicated by Gen- 
eral Wood to the convention’s committee on relations on 
February 15, 1901. On February 27th, the convention by 
accepting a report of this committee, rejected four of the 
proposals, and simply retained the provision making the acts 
of the intervening military government valid under the new 
constitution. To the demand that Cuba enter into no 
treaty restricting her independence or granting special privi- 
leges without the consent of the United States, the counter- 
offer was made that no treaty should restrict her inde- 
pendence, nor authorize any foreign power to acquire land 
upon the island for colonization or naval purposes. The 
limitation of the debt contracting powers of the Cuban gov- 
ernment to an amount for the payment of which provision 
could be made from the normal revenues, was ignored 
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altogether; but the promise was given that Cuba would not 
permit her territory to be made the base of war operations 
against the United States or any other power. The right 
of the United States to intervene in the future in Cuba to 
maintain a stable government and fulfil the obligations im- 
posed by the treaty of Paris upon the United States, was 
rejected, with the statement that under that treaty the gov- 
ernment of Cuba itself should assume all such obligations, 
The request for naval stations was also rejected; but a 
proposal was added that the future commercial relations of 
the two countries should be regulated upon principles of 
reciprocity and special advantages in their respective markets. 

In giving its reasons for rejecting the terms proposed 
by the president, the committee expressed the opinion 
“that some of these stipulations are not acceptable, inas- 
much as they modify the independence and sovereignty of 
Cuba. Our duty consists in making Cuba independent of all 
other nations, including the great and noble American na- 
tion; and if we bind ourselves to ask the consent of the 
United States to our international treaties, if we allow them 
to retain the right to intervene in our country to support or 
displace administrations, and to fulfill rights which only 
concern the Cuban Government; and if, lastly, we concede 
to them the right to acquire and maintain any title over any 
lands whereon they may establish naval stations, it is plain 
that we should appear to be independent of the rest of the 
world, but surely we should never be so with relation to 
the United States.” 

But the American government felt bound to no such strict 
adherence to the meaning of the term “free and indepen- 
dent.” It was determined that the interests of the United 
States in Cuba should be safeguarded in advance of the 
establishment of the Cuban government, no matter at what 
expense of logic or consistency. But the president’s posi- 
tion was weak in that up to this point he had been express- 
ing the personal opinions of himself and the leaders of the 
Republican party. In Cuba and in the United States people 
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were denying the authority of the president to impose terms 
upon Cuba, and Secretary Root in his letter of February 9th, 
had admitted that the president’s plan would be subject to 
review or alteration by Congress. When, therefore, within 
a few days of the close of the session of Congress, the rejec- 
tion by the Cuban convention of the president’s demands was 
assured, two courses of action were open to the administra- 
tion. It could either seek to obtain the passage in Congress, 
by a vigorous cracking of the party whip, of a measure de- 
termining the relations of Cuba, or by keeping the matter 
in the hands of the executive without a definite legal basis, 
it would prolong the period of uncertainty until the next 
session of Congress. “The latter course seemed intolerable; 
and the former was adopted. 

On February 25, 1901, Senator O. H. Platt, of Con- 
necticut, chairman of the Senate Committee on Relations 
with Cuba, introduced an amendment to the bill appro- 
priating funds for the use of the army during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1902. “The Senate adopted the measure 
almost without debate on February 27th, by a vote of 43 to 
20; the House, after a few hours’ discussion, followed the 
lead of the Senate on March Ist, by a vote of 159 to 134; 
and on the following day the act was signed by the presi- 
dent. 

By the terms of the Platt Amendment, the president was 
authorized to withdraw the forces of the United States 
from Cuba and “leave the government and control of the 
island of Cuba to its people” so soon as a government had 
been established in the island under a constitution which, 
as a part thereof or as an ordinance attached thereto, should 
define the future relations of the United States with Cuba 
according to eight distinct provisions. The first required 
that Cuba should never enter into any treaty with any for- 
eign power which would impair the independence of the 
island, or permit any foreign power to obtain by coloniza- 
tion or for military or naval purposes any lodgment upon 
the island. “The second provided that the government of 
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Cuba should not assume or contract any public debt beyond 
an amount for which adequate provision for interest and re- 
payment could be made from the ordinary revenues of the 
island. In the third article the government of Cuba was 
required to consent to the future exercise by the United 
States of the right of intervention in Cuba to preserve Cuban 
independence and to discharge the obligations imposed upon 
the United States by the Treaty of Paris. 

The fourth article made valid all acts of the military 
government during the occupation, and all lawful rights ac- 
quired under the military authorities. The fifth required 
the execution, and the extension as far as necessary, of the 
plans for the sanitation of the cities of the island, in order 
that Cuba and the southern ports of the United States might 
be freed from the danger of a recurrence of epidemic dis- 
eases. The sixth declared the Isle of Pines omitted from 
the constitutional boundaries of Cuba, and left its title to 
be determined by future treaties between Cuba and the 
United States. The seventh required Cuba to lease or sell 
to the United States lands necessary for coaling or naval 
stations at points agreed upon with the president, for the 
purpose of maintaining Cuban independence, protecting the 
Cuban people, and defending the American coasts from 
foreign attacks. Finally, to give further assurance to these 
provisions, the eighth article compelled Cuba to embody them 
in a permanent treaty with the United States. 

The Platt Amendment, while evoking serious criticism 
of the administration in the United States, also aroused 
great opposition in Cuba. In the constitutional convention, 
it is said that but one member advocated its unqualified ac- 
ceptance, and his approval was due solely to the desire to 
bring the military government to an early termination. 
The amendment was rejected at first, by an indirect vote; 
later a commission from the convention visited. Washington, 
and received the administration’s interpretation of the 
amendment. Upon the commission’s return to Havana the 
convention accepted the conditions, but added to them a 
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number of explanatory clauses. In this form the agree- 
ment was not satisfactory to the president; and the alterna- 
tive was given to the convention of accepting the exact 
terms of the Platt Amendment or by refusing to accept it, 
to prolong indefinitely the period of military occupation. 
The Cuban population by this time had reached the conclu- 
sion that the form of independence granted by the amend- 
ment was better than the continuance of military rule; and, 
this sentiment making itself felt in the convention, after 
three months of discussion in the convention and out of it, 
that body, on June 12, 1901, accepted without change the 
terms of the amendment. 

After thus reluctantly agreeing to the conditions imposed 
by the American government, the convention, as was its 
right under the order calling it together, proceeded to for- 
mulate a general election law. This law, promulgated by 
the military governor on October 14th, provided for a gen- 
eral election on December 31, 1901, for all officers elected 
by popular vote; and for a second election on February 24, 
1902, at which the president, vice-president, and senators 
should be chosen according to the constitution by the elec- 
toral colleges selected at the first election. The election 
on the last day of the year 1901 furnished the Cuban. peo- 
ple with the first opportunity of expressing their opinion 
upon insular matters. ‘The thirty-one members of the con- 
vention had made a constitution, had accepted the Platt 
Amendment, and had adopted an electoral law, without any 
participation by the people in these important affairs; neither 
the constitution nor the amendment was submitted to pop- 
ular approval. Yet the first general election, like the two 
preceding municipal elections, did not bring the conservative 
elements into politics; and again, to Wood’s chagrin, the 
radical party obtained an overwhelming victory. On Feb- 
ruary 24, 1902, the electoral college chose as president 
Tomas Estrada Palma, who for several years had repre- 
sented Cuban interests in the United States and had been 
an influential member of the New York Cuban Junta. 
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The formal surrender of American authority took place on 
May 20, 1902, in the room of the Government Palace in 
Havana, where, on January 1, 1899, the Spanish governor- 
general had relinquished the authority of Spain over the 
island. General Wood read a list of the obligations to be 
borne by the Cuban government under the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris and the Platt Amendment, including cer- 
tain sanitary contracts and quarantine regulations in Ha-' 
vana and Santiago. He then presented a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, directing the termination of the period of 
American occupation, which closed with the. words, “I 
desire to express to you the sincere friendship and good 
wishes of the United States, and our most earnest hopes 
for the stability and success of your government, for the 
blessings of peace, justice, prosperity, and ordered freedom 
among your people, and for enduring friendship between 
the Republic of the United States and the Republic of 
Cuba.” The American flag floating over the Palace was 
then hauled down and the Cuban colors hoisted in its place. 
Cuban independence, as limited by the terms of the Platt 
Amendment, had begun. 

Great care had been taken to determine the extent of 
Cuba’s political dependence upon the United States before 
American control was relinquished; but up to that date 
nothing whatever had been accomplished toward settling the 
commercial relations of the two countries. Ome of the 
strongest reasons for Cuban opposition to the Platt Amend- 
ment was that the United States gained all she desired and 
left nothing with which Cuba could bargain for those com- 
mercial privileges in American ports which meant economic 
life or death to her. Cubans remembered that the period 
of greatest prosperity of the island had been the years 1893- 
1894, when under reciprocity treaties between Spain and 
the United States, Cuban sugar gained ready admission to 
the American market. American administrators in Cuba 
agreed with the Cubans that some concessions from the pre- 
vailing tariff rates would be necessary before the industries 
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of the island could be made prosperous. President Mc- 
Kinley had urged a, reciprocal tariff agreement in his last 
speech at Buffalo on September 5, 1901; Secretary Root, 
in his report dated November 27, 1901, said that “the same 
considerations which led to the war with Spain now require 
that a commercial arrangement be made under which Cuba 
can live’; and President Roosevelt in his first message to 
Congress supported the same policy. 

The administration hoped that Congress would adopt 
the same view of our duty to Cuba; but the influence of 
the American cane-sugar, beet-sugar, and tobacco interests, 
and of the stalwart tariff men in Congress was too strong 
to be overcome. In spite of a special message dealing with 
the subject sent by President Roosevelt on June 13, 1902, 
the houses adjourned the long session with an extremely 
moderate measure accepted by the House, but not acted 
upon by the Senate. 

Steps were taken by the president to secure a reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba, modelled upon the provisions of the House 
measure of this session. On December 11, 1902, a treaty 
was signed which provided that Cuba and the United States 
would grant one another reciprocal reductions in_ tariff 
duties; the United States agreeing to a flat reduction of 
twenty per cent from the established duties on all Cuban 
products; and Cuba promising to permit the introduction 
of imports from the United States at rates varying from 
twenty per cent reduction upon all unnamed articles, to 
twenty-five per cent on machinery and products of iron and 
steel, to thirty per cent on food products and cotton manu- 
factures, and to forty per cent for woolen and silk manu- 
factures, rice, and cattle. This treaty was ratified by the 
Senate on March 19th, and by the president on March 30, 
1903. It contained, however, a clause which prevented the 
operation of its provisions until they had been adopted by 
Congress. The last session of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
closed on March 3, 1903, with no action upon the matter. 
In the fall of 1903, President Roosevelt called a special 
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session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, which opened on No- 
vember gth. At this session, or, rather, at the regular ses- 
sion which followed immediately upon it, the provisions of 
the treaty of December 11, 1902, were embodied in an act 
which received the president’s signature on December 17, 
1903. It granted the meagre twenty per cent reduction in 
the duties upon imports from Cuba in consideration of the 
reduction made by Cuba in her duties upon American 
products. 

By an agreement made in 1903 between the president of 
the United States and the government of Cuba, the harbors 
of Guantanamo on the southeast coast of Cuba, and of 
Bahia Honda on the northwest coast, were selected by the 
president as coaling stations under the terms of the Platt 
Amendment. ‘The permanent treaty embodying the terms 
of the Platt Amendment was signed at Havana, May 22, 
1903, and ratified by the Senate on March 22d, and by the 
president on June 25, 1904. ‘The final status of the Isle of 
Pines has not at the time of the writing of this, been deter- 
mined; but the island is being governed temporarily by 
the Cuban authorities. 

While these pages are going through the press, a second 
intervention in Cuba by the United States has become neces- 
sary. The ultimate cause of the uprising in August, 1906, 
appears to have been the failure of the Palma administration 
to win the confidence of the great body of the Cuban people; 
the immediate cause lay in registration frauds perpetrated 
by the politicians surrounding Palma. ‘The government, un- 
able to crush the rebels who, on August 17, 1906, inau- 
gurated a new revolt in the rich province of Pinar del Rio, 
asked for American protection, and on September 13th, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Jacob Sleeper, the American chargé 
d’affaires, about a hundred American marines were landed in 
Havana. The following day, under orders from the home 
government, these troops were withdrawn, but President 
Roosevelt was determined to investigate the conditions in 
Cuba, and accordingly, on September 19th, Secretary of War 
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Taft and Assistant Secretary of State Bacon landed at Ha- 
vana. Promptly securing an armistice, the American com- 
missioners then proposed certain conciliatory measures to 
President Palma, including the retirement of Palma’s ad- 
visers and the holding of new congressional elections. “These 
and other proposals Palma rejected, but insisted on calling 
Congress together on September 28th and presenting his res- 
ignation to it. Congress having failed to induce Palma to 
withdraw his resignation and being unable or unwilling to 
elect a new president, Secretary Taft on the following day, 
in the name of President Roosevelt, proclaimed the Cuban 
administration at an end, and the intention of the United 
States to occupy the island for the purpose of restoring or- 
der and protecting life and property. He expressly stated, 
moreover, that such occupation should continue only long 
enough for the establishment of tranquillity and public con-: 
fidence, and for the holding of such elections as should be 
necessary to determine the persons upon whom the perma- 
nent government of the Cuban Republic should be devolved. 

The rebels having agreed to surrender their arms to the 
American authorities, several thousand marines and about 
six thousand regular troops were landed under the command 
of Brigadier-General Frederick Funston. ‘The Cuban flag 
has not been lowered, and Cuban officials, except President 
Palma and his Cabinet, still administer the affairs of the 
island. On October 13th Secretary Taft was succeeded as 
acting provisional governor by Charles E. Magoon, who re- 
signed the governorship of the Panama Canal Zone to repre- 
sent the United States in Cuba. 

The term of American intervention is indefinite, but it 
appears to be settled that the United States must police the 
island until after the harvesting of the present sugar and 
tobacco crops; a policy which, if adhered to, will put off 
American withdrawal until the summer or fall of 1907. 


CHAPTER IV 
PORTO RICO UNDER SPANISH RULE 


Porto Rico, the smallest and most salubrious of the 
Greater Antilles, lies eastward of Santo Domingo at nearly 
equal distances from New York and from Panama. Possess- 
ing an area of about three thousand square miles, it is nearly 
three times the size of Long Island. The original inhab- 
itants, who called the island Boriquén, have long since dis- 
appeared as a distinct race; but traces of the Indians’ 
physical traits linger among the mixed population of the 
interior highlands. 

Much diversity of opinion exists among archeologists 
concerning the affinities of these aborigines to the races of 
North and South America, and to the inhabitants of the 
other West Indian islands. It is unsettled whether the 
Boriquénos came originally from one of the Florida tribes, 
or from the races inhabiting the northern coast of South 
America; and the same doubt exists as to the relationship 
of the natives of Porto Rico to the Caribs, the inhabitants 
of the Lesser Antilles. No architectural works of these 
people are extant; but in addition to the common imple- 
ments of the polished stone age, the most remarkable re- 
mains are clay and carved stone idols and strange polished 
“stone-collars.” ‘The latter resemble a horse-collar in shape; 
they are carved from stone, sometimes from hard granite, 
and measure from a foot and a half to two feet in length, 
and from fifteen to seventeen inches in breadth. With only 
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stone and wooden implements the task of making the collars 
must have been infinitely tedious, but no adequate explana- 
tion has been given of the religious or social motives which - 
called forth this amount of labor. 

There is little doubt that the inhabitants of the Greater 
Antilles were less warlike than the natives of the smaller 
islands; but whether this was due to a difference in race, 
as some writers affirm, or simply to difference in economic 
condition, has not been determined. The Boriquénos are 
described as good-natured, hospitable, and indolent; and 
the inhabitants of all the four larger islands,—Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, Jamaica, and Porto Rico,—were easily conquered 
by the Spaniards. The number of inhabitants of Porto 
Rico at the time of its discovery is a matter of conjecture, 
the estimates varying from 16,000 to 600,000; and in the 
absence of definite records there seems no hope of arriving 
at the true figure, which, however, must have been nearer 
the smaller than the larger estimate. 

Columbus, on his second expedition, which was fitted 
out at great expense and comprised seventeen ships and 
fifteen hundred persons, sighted the island of Porto Rico 
for the first time on November 17, 1493. On the 19th a 
landing was made upon the west coast, where the admiral 
took possession in the name of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
named the island San Juan Bautista, after John the Baptist. 
For fifteen years after this Porto Rico was neglected by the 
Spaniards, whose vessels occasionally stopped for water at 
points along the coast, but who made no attempt to explore 
or settle the island. 

The Spanish occupation began by the despatching of an 
expedition from Santo Domingo under Juan Ponce de Leon, 
the leader who later became famous for his attempts to con- 
quer Florida. In 1508 this expedition began the search for 
gold in the island, and through the friendship of the natives, 
it met with such success in the discovery of gold-bearing 
streams, that, in the following year a permanent settlement 
was established on the north coast. From Caparra, the 
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original settlement was later moved to a site a few miles 
away, and its name was changed to Puerto Rico; and then, 
by one of those strange and obscure accidents of nomen- 
clature which take place unconsciously, the island came to 
be called by the name of the town, and the town received 
the island’s name of San Juan. 

Gold-hunger, that curse of the individual and of society, 
was the cause of Ponce’s first expedition, and for twenty: 
years it was the dominating power in the history of the 
colony. Not only were the settlers and their leaders inter- 
ested in the gold mines, but the king also encouraged the 
search for the precious metal, and in a letter to Ponce in 
1509, he writes, “Be very diligent in searching for gold 
mines in the island of San Juan; take out as much as pos- 
sible, and after smelting it in la Espafiola [Santo Domingo], 
send it immediately.” Mr. R. A. van Middeldyk, the author 
of the only complete history of the island, says, “The curious 
medley of religious zeal, philanthropy, and gold-hunger, 
communicated to the first governors under the title of ‘in- 
structions’ did not long keep them in doubt as to which 
of the three—the observance of religious practices, the kind 
treatment of the natives, or the remittance of gold—was 
most essential to secure the king’s favor. It was not secret 
that the monarch, in his private instructions, went straight 
to the point and wasted no words on religious or humani- 
tarian considerations.” 

In carrying out these plans for the production of gold, 
a system of enslavement of the natives and apportionment of 
them among the Spaniards, already introduced into Santo 
Domingo by Columbus, was adopted by Ponce in Porto 
Rico. Legally there were two forms of such servitude,— 
one called repartimento, in which the grantee received land 
with the right to the labor of the Indians resident upon it, 
and the other called encomienda, in which the Indians were 
given outright to the settler,—but there was little difference 
in practice between the two. The first division made in 
1509-1510 resulted in the distribution of 1,060 natives, of 
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whom Ponce himself took two hundred. The exploitation 
of the natives and their gold-bearing streams received a tem- 
porary setback in 1511 by the outbreak of a widespread re- 
volt of the Indians, in which many of the Spaniards with- 
out the forts were killed. The suppression of the revolt, 
although accompanied with difficulty, led to the reduction 
of almost all the inhabitants to slavery. 

But slavery, under the hardships and severities of Span- 
ish gold-washeries, meant death to the individual, and the 
depopulation of the island. Lack of food, unusual and 
hitherto unknown diseases, and the cruelties of inhuman 
task-masters soon killed off thousands of the population. 
In the contest between Ponce and Diego Columbus, in which 
the latter, under the titles and powers granted to his father, 
the discoverer, claimed authority over Porto Rico, the en- 
tire Indian population was several times redistributed among 
the friends of the several claimants. In 1515 a final division 
took place which showed only 5,500 Indians upon the island. 
In spite of the philanthropy of the monk Las Casas, who 
interceded with the king for the natives, and of increasing 
beneficence of the laws sent over from Spain, the decline of 
the natives continued with great rapidity. In 1543 it was 
reported that there were only eighty natives on the island; 
in 1582 only twelve or fifteen could be found. 

Two results of the gold-fever were apparent at the end 
of twenty years. The first and most remarkable was the 
rapid disappearance of the native population. ‘The second 
was the exhaustion of the gold washeries under the careless 
methods used by the Spaniards. After 1528 the remittance 
of gold on account of the king’s one-fifth share, almost 
ceased, and the last was made in 1536. It is estimated that 
the entire output of the Porto Rican workings from 1509 to 
1536 was only a little over four million dollars. 

But a third result of the search for gold which has in- 
fluenced the history of the island down to the present time, 
was caused by the demand for a new form of labor to take 
the place of the exterminated Indians. Negro slavery, which 
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may have been introduced in 1510 in the form of a few 
personal servants from Santo Domingo, was later definitely 
fostered by the Spanish authorities. As early as 1513 the 
deficiency of labor appears to have been felt, for in that 
year the importation of negro slaves was authorized. The 
home government, in thus permitting the introduction of 
slaves, was actuated by a desire to increase the output of 
gold; but that industry, by the exhaustion of the workings, 
was soon faced by a greater difficulty than a dearth of 
labor. The decline of the annual product of gold almost 
led to the complete failure of the colony; many persons 
left the island, particularly after the remarkable successes 
of Cortez and Pizarro on the continent; and the continuance 
of the settlement was probably due to the vigorous measures 
adopted by the governor. “The death penalty was declared 
against those attempting to remove from the island; and 
some who were captured trying to escape were flogged and 
their feet cut off. 

The alternative now open to the inhabitants was to en- 
gage in agriculture, and as soon as this was undertaken, 
the evil results of the extermination of the natives became 
apparent. Negro slaves became the sole laboring class, and 
these could be obtained only by paying high prices and taxes, 
or by smuggling them in at great risk. Between 1530 and 
1553, Fray Inigo Abbad, the eighteenth century historian 
of the island, estimates that 3,000 negroes were imported, 
of whom about one-half were illegally introduced by smug- 
glers. During the sixteenth century royal orders forbidding 
the exportation to America of white slaves, or Moors, Jews, 
and mulattoes as slaves, would seem to imply that pre- 
viously the slave traffic had not been confined solely to 
negroes. 

The government of the island during the sixteenth cen- 
tury was almost exclusively military. Ponce de Leon, the 
first governor, was later superseded by an appointee of Diego 
Columbus, who claimed the right of appointing all officers 
in the lands discovered by his father. But quarrels and 
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dissensions in the island led the king, in 1517, to appoint a 
commission of three Jerome friars to control Porto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. After an administration of about 
three years, this commission was followed by an alternation 
of governors, appointed by the crown and by Columbus, 
which continued until 1537. An official list of the year 
1511 shows, in addition to the governor, two other royal 
officers, the treasurer and the auditor, who while acting as 
an executive council to the governor, could not bind the 
latter to follow their advice. Another officer was the resi- 
dent judge, whose duty was to investigate the actions of the 
governor after his term of office had expired, in a manner 
somewhat similar to the impeachment of the ancient Roman 
officers. Other appointees were the inspector, factor, and 
secretary. At this early date the city of San Juan (then 
called Puerto Rico), appears to have had a municipal gov- 
ernment, for a mayor (alcalde), aldermen, and a high jus- 
tice are also mentioned in the list of officers to which reference 
has been made. 

Until 1537 many complaints reached Spain from the 
colony protesting against the acts of the governors, who were 
usually minor military officials given to arbitrary and dis- 
honest acts. In that year Columbus lost his power of 
appointing officials, and for seven years the island was gov- 
erned by mayors and constables elected annually from among 
the inhabitants by a board of eight aldermen. But popular 
government and resident officers gave rise to factions and 
jealousies; and in 1544 the system of appointing royal 
governors from non-residents was restored. 

Ecclesiastical authority was extended to the island in 
1511 by its erection into a bishopric; and two years later 
the first bishop, Alonso Manso, arrived. He received au- 
thority to collect tithes and other ecclesiastical revenues; 
and a few years afterward he was made the representative 
in America of the Holy Office of the Inquisition. Gradually 
the diocese of San Juan Bautista was extended to include 
all the Spanish Lesser Antilles and the northeast coast of 
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South America. Heretics from other parts of Spanish 
America were brought to San Juan to be tried and burned, 
and even a governor of the island fell a victim of the In- 
quisition. Frequent quarrels arose here, as in the other 
Spanish colonies, between the monastic orders,—which had 
received power from the pope to exercise in the colonies the 
functions and prerogatives of parish priests,—and the secular 
clergy, led by the bishop. ~ 

From the middle of the sixteenth century to the middle 
of the seventeenth, the historical records of Porto Rico are 
very scanty. Internally the island appears to have been at 
peace, pursuing its primitive agricultural occupations under 
the despotic authority of the Spanish governors. Its 
growth, however, was very slow, and in 1650 there were 
only six settlements upon the island. The principal 
dramatic elements of the history of these years arise from 
the attacks of foreign nations and of buccaneers upon the 
island. “The small islands and reefs of the Spanish Main 
furnished shelter for the most adventurous and desperate 
characters in an age of daring. Lured on by the hope of 
plundering Spanish treasure cities and gold-laden galleons 
from Mexico, these men built swift vessels and organized 
whole fleets for marauding purposes. Royal navies, law- 
fully commissioned privateersmen, slavers, smugglers, and 
pirates frequented the West Indian waters and isles, and 
battened upon the treasure which Spain was too weak ade- 
quately to protect. The Spanish Main became a region of 
unchecked lawlessness, of personal violence, and of inor- 
dinate lust of gold, power, and revenge, such as the world 
had not seen since the invasions of the Northmen upon 
European coasts. Entire islands, claimed by the Spaniards, 
were seized by bands of privateers, who after a successful 
attack, would raise the flag of the European state to which 
they professed to belong, and later gain recognition from 
the home government. In this way, during the declining 
power of Spain, the Dutch, the English, and the French 
established themselves in the West Indies. 
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Many attacks by the regular navies or by privateers were 
made upon the Porto Rican coasts. Seized twice previously, 
San German, the second town of importance in the island, 
was in 1554 completely destroyed by French privateers. In 
1595 Sir Francis Drake attacked San Juan, and was only 
beaten off by the guns and crew of a Spanish treasure fleet 
which had sought refuge in the harbor. Had the old ad- 
venturer known of the two millions of pesos in the fort it 
is altogether likely he would have taken the place. ‘Three 
years later, in 1598, another English expedition succeeded 
in capturing San Juan; but after a three months’ occupa- 
tion, Admiral George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, was 
forced by an epidemic of yellow fever to withdraw his 
forces from the island. During the seventeenth century, 
French, English and Dutch buccaneers and privateers fre- 
quently attacked the ports of the island and plundered its 
coasts. In the eighteenth century several unsuccessful at- 
tacks were made by the English; and in April, 1797, a 
well-equipped English fleet and army was beaten off from 
San Juan after a valorous defence by the garrison and in- 
habitants. 

Up to 1765 the extremely gradual increase of the popula- 
tion continued. Two hundred and fifty years after the 
first settlement there were only 40,000 inhabitants on the 
island, and but twenty hamlets or towns were in existence. 
For a long time the island was in fact a penal colony, and 
convicts were sent there from Spain and the other Spanish 
colonies. “The population was an admixture of the descend- 
ants of such persons with the Spanish adventurers, soldiers, 
sailors, and deserters, or with Indian half-breeds, negroes, 
or the few buccaneers of English, Dutch, French, or other 
nationalities who settled permanently upon the coasts. 

We are fortunate in having two excellent accounts of 
the condition of the island in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. Field-Marshal Alexander O’Reilly had 
been governor of Louisiana after it was transferred to 
Spain in 1763. Iwo years later he was ordered by the 
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Spanish king to report upon the social, economic, military, 
and religious conditions of Porto Rico. A few years after 
this, in 1772, the Benedictine monk, Ifigo Abbad came to 
Porto Rico and acted as confessor to the bishop until 1781. 
His account of the history and conditions of the island was 
published in 1788. 

Marshal O’Reilly attributes the slight progress of the 
island to the absence of a code of laws conducive to the 
prosperity of the island, and to the character of the popula- 
tion. Concerning the latter, he says, “The development of 
the resources of the land had been in the hands of soldiers 
accustomed only to arms and warfare, and among these were 
numbers of seamen, sailors, and stowaways who had deserted. 
from every vessel which had touched the island. These 
people, lazy as a class, unrestrained by the Government, ex- 
tended over the mountains and valleys of Porto Rico, built 
themselves miserable hovels, and with two or three plantains, 
together with native fruits and the number of cattle which 
roamed among the mountains, they procured fruit, vege- 
tables, milk, and some meat, and upon these lived, and so 
even now continue. “These men were worthless and lazy, 
they possessed no implements, had no knowledge of agricul- 
ture, had no one to assist them in their work or aid in 
clearing the forests; therefore, how could they advance?” 
Laziness was also encouraged by the balminess of the climate, 
by the fecundity of the earth and by the abundance of wild 
fruit, for by five days’ labor a family could, according to 
O’Reilly, obtain plantains sufficient for a year’s consumption.) 

In the whole island, O’Reilly found but two schools, 
and outside the towns of San Juan and San German very 
few persons were able to read. Describing the mental condi- 
tion of the inhabitants, he says, ““They reckon their dates 
from the epochs of government, hurricanes, visits of the 
bishop, arrivals of fleets, or receipt of money allowances 
from Mexico. They do not know what a league is, a 
journey being estimated in proportion to the time likely to 
be occupied in travel, and the principal people of the island 
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always walk with feet and legs bare. The whites find no 
repugnance to intermarriage with the mulattoes. In all 
towns, except the capital, the only permanent resident is 
the priest, the others living always in the country. “Those 
in the vicinity of the church come to mass every Sunday, 
and during the Christmas festivities everybody gathers and 
shares in the rejoicings. For those days temporary huts 
are used, constructed like dovecotes, having neither windows 
nor doors, and so meagrely furnished are they that they are 
readily moved. The houses in the country are similarly 
constructed, though some are more improved.” ‘The people 
were the poorest in America, and although the king had 
spent twenty million pesos in the conquest and support of 
the island, yet there were not fifty thousand pesos in cir- 
culation in the entire island. Porto Rico, beautiful and 
fertile, was a constant burden upon the royal treasury. 

Fray Abbad describes somewhat similar conditions; and 
he attributes many of them to the discouragement of per- 
sonal incentive arising from the difficulty of obtaining land 
for farm purposes. Down to 1778 the title to all land was 
vested in the crown, but the usufruct of large tracts was 
granted to the early settlers and their descendants. Later 
and poorer immigrants could not secure holdings, but were 
forced to become dependents of the great landlords, and 
thus grew into a distinct social class called agregadas. Re- 
garding the personal property of the ordinary peasant, he 
says, “Furniture and household effects do not form a hin- 
drance. A hammock and one cooking pot are the only 
utensils they have. Plates, spoons, cups, jars, and all other 
utensils they make from bark of trees. Their only in- 
strument consists of a machete, with which they cut the 
bark, as well as cane, bamboo, and other necessaries for con- 
ducting a house. With this instrument they also clear the 
forests, prepare the land, and in fact they use it in their 
every occupation.” 

Under such social conditions there were few surplus 
products and consequently little foreign trade. The earliest 
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exports, after the exhaustion of the gold fields, were dye- 
woods, ginger and indigo; but by the eighteenth century all 
of these had become unimportant. With the multiplication 
of cattle, hides were frequently exported. Sugar-cane was 
introduced in 1515, and the first sugar factory was erected 
in 1548. Coffee was brought from Martinique, probably 
not long after 1720, the year in which it was introduced into 
that island. Cotton appears to have been raised at a com- 
paratively early date. The cultivation of tobacco, an in- 
digenous plant, was at first restricted, and as late as 1608 
was prohibited by a royal order. In 1614 its cultivation 
was permitted, but with the proviso that the death penalty 
would be inflicted upon any one selling tobacco to for- 
eigners, and a policy of severe restrictions was maintained 
until the close of the eighteenth century. 

The agricultural production in 1776, including not ex- 
ports alone, but all farm products, is stated by Abbad to 
have been 273;725 pounds of sugar; 11,875 pounds of cot- 
ton; 1,126,225 pounds of coffee; 2,009,650 pounds of rice; 
1,550,600 pounds of corn; 701,750 pounds of tobacco; and 
78,884 jars of molasses. The cattle on the island at the 
same time numbered 151,153. The foreign trade in these 
articles under the trade restrictions of the Spanish colonial 
system was insignificant. In 1755 there were said to be 
but two vessels trading to the island, and during the year 
1761 only four vessels entered Porto Rican ports from Spain. 
For many years the imports greatly exceeded the exports, 
and the trade balances were settled by Spanish appropria- 
tions to defray the cost of the civil and military establish- 
ment in the colony. 

In the seventeenth century; when the insular revenues 
were insufficient to maintain the troops and_ fortifications 
necessary for the protection of the island from the buccaneers, 
the policy was adopted of making an annual appropriation 
from the Mexican treasury. These sums, called “situados’’, 
had been granted before 1644, and soon came to be looked 
upon as a necessity. If for any reason they were withheld 
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the island was in want and gloom; when the money arrived 
the whole population rejoiced. ‘The exact amount of these 
situados has not been determined, but the historian and 
statistician, Pedro Tomas Cordova, estimates that between 
1766 and 1809, when the Mexican revolution brought an 
end to the practice, the total amount received from Mexico 
and Venezuela was 13,044,077 pesos, equivalent in pur- 
chasing power at least to the same amount of dollars in 
American gold. Other facts seem to show that the total 
of the situados was much greater than Cérdova’s estimate. 
The granting of the situados, at first justifiable as a mili- 
tary measure, later exercised a depressing influence upon 
industry and developed a dependent and unambitious type 
of individual whose listlessness has been one of the most 
serious hindrances to the economic advance of the country. 
The insular government, the municipalities, and the indi- 
vidual expected support from a source apart from the legiti- 
mate exercise of their true functions and powers. 

The nineteenth century was a period of quite continuous 
social and economic growth on the island. ‘This is well 
shown by the population figures during the century. In 
1765, the population had numbered only 44,883, but by 
1800 it had risen to 155,426; and in the year 1899, the 
census taken by the United States War Department showed 
853,243 inhabitants. The rate of growth, however, has 
not been uniform; beginning with an increase of 26 per 
cent in the first decade, it declined until between 1877 and 
1887 the increase was only 9 per cent; while it again rose 
in the decade 1889-1899 to 16 per cent. 

Moreover, the increase in population has been accom- 
panied by an advance in economic well-being and in intel- 
lectual life. Although only a small part of the population 
participated in the struggle to attain these higher ideals, yet 
the contest gives the sole characteristic to the history of 
Porto Rico in the nineteenth century. The island did not 
see great popular uprisings similar to those in Cuba, nor 
was it the theatre of military or naval operations in war 
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time; its history rather centres about the peaceable attempt 
to free the island from the exactions of the Spanish officials 
and from the commercial restrictions of Spanish laws. 

In the early years of the century many influences aided 
in strengthening the island commercially and industrially. 
Among these influences may be mentioned the cessation of 
the revenues from Mexico, which, although at first pro- 
ducing a financial crisis, and leading to such ill-advised meas- 
ures as the seizure of ecclesiastical and trust funds, and the 
issue of paper money, yet in the long run forced the island 
to become self-supporting. This point was reached in 1827, 
after almost twenty years of financial and administrative 
difficulties. 

Of far-reaching influence were the many reforms intro- 
duced about the year 1813 by the first administrator of the 
insular treasury, Don Alejandro Ramirez, a financier sent 
from Spain at the request of the Spanish Cortes. Ramirez 
established new custom-houses along the coasts in order to 
encourage the coastwise trade, which, in the absence of good 
roads, he realized must furnish the principal means of com- 
munication. He regulated the tariff duties, stopped smug- 
gling, and admitted agricultural implements free of duty. 
Pamphlets were written and printed describing the best 
methods of cultivating various products; the restrictions 
upon slave and free labor were removed, and immigration 
was encouraged. One of the most valuable acts of Ramirez 
was the organization of a society called “The Economic 
Society of Friends of the Country”, which from 1813 to 
the close of Spanish rule has interested itself in the promo- 
tion of agriculture, commerce, and education. 

But more important than these measures, and of greater 
influence than the partial removal of trade restrictions in 
1778, and the temporary grant of political privileges under 
the Spanish constitution of 1812, were the terms of the 
royal act of 1815. The authorship of this act has been at- 
tributed to Ramirez, and at least it contains many of the 
beneficial reforms which he had already introduced. By 
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most writers this single decree is given as the cause for the 
subsequent prosperity of the island. According to the terms 
of the royal decree of August 15, 1815, trade between Porto 
Rico and any ports where Spanish consuls resided, was to be 
open to all Spaniards and inhabitants of the Spanish colonies ; 
with the exceptions that a prohibition was placed upon the 
exportation of money, and the reéxportation of foreign com- 
modities from Porto Rico, ‘“‘inasmuch as the consumption 
of all goods imported in Porto Rico should not extend be- 
yond its requirements.” ; 

Negro slaves, by this act, could be imported free of duty 
during the term of fifteen years; for three years foreign 
vessels could be purchased by the inhabitants of Porto Rico 
and be registered “as if built in Spain”, without the pay- 
ment of taxes. Still more remarkable was the king’s promise 
that “the direct trade of Spain with the inhabitants of 
Porto Rico, and that between this island and the rest of 
my islands and territories in America will. be entirely free 
of all duties whatsoever for a term of fifteen years.’’ Favor- 
able inducements were offered to foreign Catholic immi- 
grants, who could be naturalized after five years’ residence 
in the island. Settlers should be given one hundred and 
seventy acres of land for each white person in their families, 
and half that amount for each slave. Free negroes who 
were heads of families might receive one-half the amount 
granted to whites. The promise was made that no capita- 
tion tax should ever be laid upon whites, and no greater 
one than one dollar a year upon slaves. Finally, for fifteen 
years the colonists were to be freed from the payment of 
tithes and the taxes upon commercial transactions. Such 
exceptional favors led to the coming of immigrants, particu- 
larly of wealthy planters from the rebellious colonies in 
Central and South America, and to the wide expansion of 
the trade of the colony; and both these results tended to 
build up domestic industries. 

Insular interests were conserved also by the able gov- 
ernment of Lieutenant-General Miguel de la Torre, whose 
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administration extended from 1822 to 1837. Torre or- 
ganized and enlarged the militia and from this time the 
military companies furnished a source of new wants and 
ideals, without which there could be no advance in civiliza- 
tion. 

From the early years of the century up to 1873 the growth 
of agriculture and commerce and in population continued. 
There are few facts of political significance in these years! 
‘Twenty-two captains-general were sent to the island be- 
tween 1837 and 1873, of whom few respected the interests 
of the governed. Petty insurrections occurred in 1820, in 
1868, and in 1873, but, owing to the apathy of the popula- 
tion, no great popular movement developed. Certain of the 
governors fostered the national vices of gambling and cock- 
fighting, on the principle that when satisfied with such 
pleasures the people would not have occasion to feel and 
express political discontent. After the revolution of 1868 
in Spain, the radicals made promises of self-government to 
the people of Cuba and Porto Rico, but these, if carried out 
at all, gave very few popular privileges. Representation 
was granted to the islands in the Spanish Cortes, and an 
act of 1869 declared all the colonists to be Spanish citizens. 
Another law of 1870 provided for elective officers in the 
municipalities, and for an elective representative board of 
administration called the provincial deputation. The elec- 
torate for these officers was, however, very narrow, being 
limited to males over twenty-five years of age, paying five 
pesos in taxes or holding a professional diploma. ‘These 
qualifications excluded the great body of inhabitants; and 
the effect of the law is described as being practically ‘“‘no 
suffrage at all. It was, in fact, so arranged that only the 
nominees of the Crown could be elected.” 

In 1873 the Spanish government abolished slavery in 
Porto Rico. ‘The early attitude of the Spanish government 
of encouragement of slavery has been noted, but the in- 
crease in the number of slaves was relatively slower in 
Porto Rico than in the other West Indian islands. In 1765, 
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there were 5,037 slaves on the island; by 1802 this number 
had risen to 13,333; and in 1846 the highest number, 51,- 
265, was reached. Thereafter, the slaves diminished in 
numbers until in 1873, 29,229 negroes were freed in a single 
day. Under the terms of the act of emancipation, the own- 
ers were paid about 300 pesos for each slave; the payment, 
however, was made in government bonds which later de- 
preciated to only fifteen per cent of their face value. In 
this connection it may be mentioned that Porto Rico and 
Cuba possess a much smaller proportion of negroes and mu- 
lattoes than any of the other West Indian islands. “The 
census of 1899 indicated in Porto Rico 363,817 colored per- 
sons, out of a total population of 953,243, or a proportion 
of 38 per cent; the Cuban census of the same year showed 
that the colored population made up 33 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of that island. In Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, 
Barbadoes, and St. Vincent, the proportion of negroes is 
over ninety per cent of the population, and even in the more 
northern islands of the Bahamas and the Bermudas, the 
proportions are respectively 74 and 61 per cent. 
Following the emancipation of slaves, but not wholly due 
to that act, the island passed through a period of agri- 
cultural and commercial depression, which lasted for a 
decade and a half. Undoubtedly the derangement of labor 
conditions by the freeing of the slaves, and the financial 
evils arising from the depreciation of the bonds given for 
the slaves, had much to do with this crisis; but the situa- 
tion of the sugar market under the competition of European 
beet-sugar was the dominant factor. Antiquated adminis- 
tration, corruption of officials, judicial delays, lack of roads 
and railways, restrictions upon the coastwise trade reimposed 
after the early freedom, and other discouragements to the in- 
vestment of capital all played their part in preventing a re- 
turn to normal economic conditions. By 1880 the ruling 
price of sugar had fallen from three cents, the price in 
1870, to 1.36 cents. “The average annual exports of sugar 
from 1860 to 1880 were about one hundred thousand short 
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tons; but from 1880 to 1897 the annual exportation reached 
only sixty thousand tons. Tobacco exports in the decade 
1870-1880 were twelve million pounds, while in the fol- 
lowing decade they declined to scarcely one-third that 
amount. 

The decline in the market for sugar and tobacco turned 
the Porto Rican’s attention to that crop which can be raised 
with little capital, on a small acreage, and with scarcely any 
labor. Coffee cultivation is essentially the poor man’s agri- 
culture in the tropics, as sugar cultivation is the rich man’s. 
In 1870 the exports of coffee were seventeen million pounds; 
by 1880 they had risen to forty-eight millions; in 1890 they 
fell to forty-three millions; but by 1897, they reached the 
large total of fifty-one millions, and the crop of 1898 was 
estimated to equal an exportation of sixty-four million 
pounds. 

Intellectually, the island had advanced but slowly in the 
nineteenth century. O'Reilly in 1765 had found but two 
schools, and as late as 1815, when an inspection of schools 
was ordered, the visitation was limited to San Juan and 
San German, owing to the fact that outside those places 
there were no schools worthy of the name. If any instruc- 
tion was given in other places, it was limited to the study of 
the catechism and simple lessons in reading given by priests 
or travelling school-teachers. In San Juan a class in 
philosophy taught by the Dominicans, and private classes in 
Latin and sacred history under priestly instruction existed 
at the beginning of the century. The Economic Society of 
Friends of the Country established a school for girls, and 
classes in the languages, mathematics, and other branches. 
Later, in the forties, the society attempted the organization 
of a college, but its plans were thwarted by the governor. 

In 1838 the governor directed all the municipalities to 
establish town and rural schools in which poor children 
would be educated free of charge. “The order was reinforced 
by others in 1846 and 1849; the order of the latter year 
adding a proprietary right to the position of school-teacher. 
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A measure of 1865, providing for competitive examinations 
of teachers, the appointment of graduates of the normal 
school, and containing many other good features, was ren- 
dered largely nugatory by the opposition of the municipal 
authorities and of the teachers who held by life tenure. 
Until the close of Spanish rule the instruction was ex- 
tremely meagre; the proprietary schoolmasters, often re- 
ceiving no regular salary for years, directed their attention 
to the scholars whose parents were willing to pay fees; and 
the rural schools are described as “nothing better than poorly 
conducted nurseries for children of all ages.” An American 
investigation in 1899 reported teachers holding superior cer- 
tificates who received a grading of less than twenty-five per 
cent upon questions in geography and arithmetic such as 
would be given to young children in the United States. 
Higher education, except as furnished by private persons, 
usually in ecclesiastical positions, scarcely existed upon the 
island. In 1898, there were two so-called normal schools, 
an orphan asylum trade school in San Juan, which appears 
to have been one of the most successful schools on the island ; 
some classes held by the Economic Society; and three re- 
ligious private schools, of which one was open only to girls. 
An institute, purporting to give collegiate instruction, and 
having sixty pupils in February, 1899, possessed no building 
of its own, and in the opinion of the American commission- 
ers, was “as nearly worthless as possible.” 

Under such conditions it is not surprising that the census 
of 1899 showed a high rate of illiteracy. Eighty-five per 
cent of the population were unable to read and write, and 
only one-half of one per cent had received higher education. 
The enrolled school pupils in 1898, when compulsory edu- 
cation of all children was supposed to be in force, num- 
bered 25,644, or only eight per cent of the children of 
school age; and the average school attendance was but six 
per cent of all persons between five and seventeen years of 
age. In spite of the fact that the proportion of literates 
had doubled in forty years, yet Porto Rico had a higher 
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proportion of illiteracy than any other island in the West 
Indies, and this notwithstanding the large negro population 
in some of the neighboring islands. 

With education upon such a low plane, neither the press 
nor general literature could flourish. The first printing-. 
press set up in 1807, published the official gazette of the 
insular government. ‘The press labored under severe laws 
down to 1865, when eight newspapers were in existence’ 
and in that year the restrictions were so increased that one- 
half of the eight newspapers were driven out of existence. 
The rigor of these laws was later relaxed and at the time 
of American occupation there were about a score of news- 
papers published in the island. Libraries of a public nature 
did not exist until the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Ecclesiastical libraries had been founded at an early date 
by the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and in connection with 
the bishop’s palace. The first public library, founded by 
the Economic Society, was opened to all classes in 1884. 

Administrative machinery naturally had become more in- 
tricate with the advance in wealth and population. From a 
small colonial government with petty military officials in 
control, the island administration had grown into a great 
system with a superabundance of officers, and, unfortunately, 
a dearth .of true statesmanship. Below the governor-gen- 
eral, who, since 1783, had been almost uniformly of the rank 
of lieutenant-general in Spain, and whose power always 
partook largely of a military character, there was a great 
number of officers and departments. Among these were the 
council of administration, and a smaller consultative council 
composed of certain members of the larger one, and called 
the board of authorities; but the governor was not required 
to follow the advice of either of these bodies in any case. 
Of similar insignificance was the power of the regional dele- 
gates, who, elected in the municipalities, acted mainly as 
the agents of the municipal authorities in their dealings with 
the central government. Among the departments or admin- 
istrative boards were the insular secretaryship, the treasury 
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department, and the boards of the civil guard, of public 
works and instruction, of communications and health, of 
agriculture, of harbor works, of the civil and criminal 
courts, and the courts of first instance. Over all of these 
the power of the governor was practically supreme. 

The court system, under the decrees of January 5, 1891, 
comprised a local court in each of sixty-four municipalities, 
and two such courts in San Juan and Ponce; twelve courts 
of first instance for civil and criminal cases; three criminal 
courts, called audiencias, above those of first instance; and 
one appellate civil court called the “territorial audiencia.” 
Appeals from this could be taken to the courts of Spain. 

The church was supported by taxation, and the clergy 
were held to be officers of the government. ‘The bishop 
was a member of the administrative council and of the 
board of authorities. In 1898 the clergy included the 
bishop, the dean of the cathedral, the archdeacon, the 
chantre, five canons, four prebends, eighty-eight parish 
priests, fifty-two assistant priests, and eighty-six sacristans. 

Between 1870 and 1880 the municipalities were organ- 
ized under the decrees of 1870 and subsequent years per- 
mitting a very limited suffrage for certain town officers. 
Later acts of March 15, 1895, and December 31, 1896, 
expanded the town organization and perfected the electoral 
system. “The act of November 25, 1897, according to which 
manhood suffrage was to be established in the towns, did 
not go into effect before the date of American occupation. 
At that time it was estimated that only 20,000 persons in 
Porto Rico were qualified for the municipal suffrage. The 
municipal organization, even in the smallest towns, com- 
prised many officers and was unnecessarily expensive. The 
town of Toa Baja with four thousand inhabitants had an 
official list as complete and numerous as that of an Ameri- 
can town one hundred times its size. Throughout the town 
government there was peculation, favoritism, lack of re- 
sponsibility, and an absence of true local patriotism. Munic- 
ipal taxes were often farmed out to the highest bidder. 
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One-fourth to one-half of these taxes came from excises on 
foods, beverages, and fuel. 

During the closing months of Spanish rule, in Porto Rico, 
the authorities were occupied in the establishment of an 
autonomous government under the terms of the royal decrees 
of November 25, 1897. These decrees provided for the 
exercise of the supreme political power by the governor- 
general representing the Spanish government, and by a 
legislature of two houses, the upper house of which also 
performed some administrative functions. ‘This upper house, 
named the council of administration, was composed of eight 
persons possessing high property qualifications, elected in 
the island for a term of ten years, unless the council was 
earlier dissolved, and of seven persons appointed for life 
by the governor-general as representing the crown; and 
it was implied that the cabinet secretaries could be in- 
cluded among these fifteen persons. The organization of 
this council, representing both home government and the 
colony, and its joint work in legislation and administration 
are interesting because of the incorporation of similar fea- 
tures into the act of April 12, 1900, establishing territorial 
government in Porto Rico. The lower house, by the decrees 
of 1897, comprised thirty-two members, elected in districts 
containing a population of twenty-five thousand. The quali- 
fications of electors are stated to be an age of twenty-five 
years, and a residence of two years in a municipality; but 
in another connection the decree disfranchises delinquent 
tax-payers, bankrupts, and criminals. Elections were always 
to be held on Sundays. The decrees ordered the erection 
of four insular secretaryships, respectively of grace and jus- 
tice; of finance; of public education, public works, posts 
and telegraphs; and of agriculture, industry, and commerce. 
Finally, they provided for a reorganization of the munic- 
ipalities and of the provincial deputation, a previously ex- 
istent administrative board of little power. 

On February 11, 1898, the autonomous constitution went 
into effect, and on March 27th, an election for councillors 
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and representatives was held. It is charged that the Spanish 
premier, Sagasta, had the elections so manipulated that his 
friends were chosen in almost all cases, and that cabinet 
ministers belonging to his party were appointed by the 
governor-general. On July 20, 1898, the scheme of self- 
government was launched, and the legislature met and 
ratified the appointments of secretaries made by the governor. 

But the establishment of manhood suffrage and the in- 
auguration of autonomy came too late to arouse the en- 
thusiasm and loyalty of the people. When, five days after 
the installation of the new government, General Miles 
landed at Guanica on July 25th, there was scarcely any 
popular opposition to his occupation of the island; Spanish 
officials and troops feebly resisted his advance across the 
country, while the mass of the inhabitants greeted him not 
as a conqueror, but as a liberator. For the future their 
history was to be a part of that of the United States; and 
it was now the duty of the “great Republic’, as they called 
their new sovereign, to assign to them government, or citizen- 
ship, or place in the American Union. 
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CHAPTER V 
AMERICAN ADMINISTRATION IN PORTO RICO 


WHEN under the terms of the peace protocol of August 
12, 1898, Spain agreed to cede the island of Porto Rico to 
the United States, an anomalous administrative condition 
was created. The experience of the United States govern- 
ment in administering dependent territories had been limited 
to lands inhabited largely by American citizens, speaking the 
English language, and accustomed to Anglo-Saxon ideals 
of law and politics. Such territories received representative 
governments possessing a large share of local independence 
based upon well-nigh universal manhood suffrage; and both 
the national government and the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory looked forward to the early admission of the de- 
pendent district into the Union as a State upon a plane of 
equality with all the existing States. But the facts of gov- 
ernment and of population in Porto Rico conformed to 
none of the principles of American territorial government 
which a century’s experience had served to formulate. “The 
population of the island was much greater than that of any 
previous acquisition, and so densely settled that a speedy 
Americanization of the island by immigration was impos- 
sible; the language, laws, customs, and church organization 
differed from those of the United States; the people were 
less developed industrially and intellectually than the Ameri- 
can people; and they possessed none of that racial self-con- 
trol or experience in self-government which the American 
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system of territorial administration presupposes. Social and 
political power under Spanish rule always flowed from above 
downward, never in the opposite more democratic direction. 
Even the municipalities, supposed to be organized on the 
elective principle, were based upon such a narrow suffrage 
and were so controlled by the higher insular authorities that 
local self-government was unknown. 

Consequently, the establishment of a successful govern- 
ment in Porto Rico could be attained only by a divergence 
from the past experience of the American government in 
ruling dependencies. ‘This divergence might not be so great 
as that demanded in the Philippines, but it would be much 
wider than in Hawaii, where the English language was used, 
and Americans controlled the government and _ industries 
of the islands. Porto Rican illiteracy and political inex- 
perience demanded from the American nation intelligent, 
sympathetic direction and supervision of all social processes 
until the time, when, under such education, its people should 
become ready for self-government. “The American states- 
men who realized this necessity, also understood the wis- 
dom, both from an American and a Porto Rican standpoint, 
of limiting arbitrary power to a narrow compass, and of 
granting to the inhabitants of the island at an early date 
a share in their own government. Hence, while the Ameri- 
can military government lasted over a year and a half, yet 
during that time measures were taken toward the estab- 
lishment of local self-government; and on May 1, 1900, 
civil government, divided between Porto Rican representa- 
tives and American administrators, was inaugurated. 

Military government in Porto Rico was at first based 
upon the absolute power of a conquering army during the 
progress of actual military operations. But as soon as ter- 
ritory was conquered and hostile opposition therein was 
overcome, the power of the commanding officers became 
limited by the accepted customs of nations in such circum- 
stances. These rules of international law, summarized by 
the United States government in 1863 in General Orders, 
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No. 100, were later incorporated in the permanent “In- 
struction for the Government of Armies in the Field”, and 
in somewhat modified form were issued by the war depart- 
ment as General Orders, No. 101, dated July 18, 1808. 
Ten days later, from Ponce, General Miles issued a proc- 
lamation to the people of Porto Rico explaining to them the 
terms upon which, under these military orders, the con- 
quered territory should be governed. An analysis has al- 
ready been given (in Chapter III), of the principal pro- 
visions of these regulations, and it will be sufficient here to 
state that, unless in the presence of direct military necessity, 
they guaranteed the ordinary personal and property rights 
to all inhabitants; they promised that the civil and criminal 
codes of law and systems of courts should not be changed or 
abolished unless inconsistent with the new order of things; 
but declared that political authority under the old sovereign, 
thereby including the power of all legislative and executive 
officials, should cease, or continue upon the sufferance of the 
military occupant. 

No further general instructions concerning military gov- 
ernment were ever issued by the Washington government 
to the commanding general in Porto Rico. He was per- 
mitted to use his own discretion in making innovations, for 
instance, in the system of internal taxation and the pro- 
cedure of courts; in executive organization, in legal re- 
forms, and in establishing popular suffrage in the munic- 
ipalities; so long as these changes were conducive to the 
restoration of order, the administration of justice, and the 
fitting of the old to the new order of things. During the 
period of military occupation these powers of the command- 
ing officer remained undiminished by any instructions from 
Washington, except that the postal service, the quarantine 
and marine-hospital service were placed beyond his jurisdic- 
tion, and that he received in January, 1899, orders to col- 
lect a certain schedule of customs duties upon goods im- 
ported into the island. The president verbally expressed 
to Major-General George W. Davis his hope that a civil 
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government would be established in the island as soon as 
possible, and on September 9, 1899, General Davis was 
directed to send to Washington for approval any orders 
which would result in the establishment of a civil govern- 
ment. Beyond these restrictions, the military commander 
exercised supreme control over the civil government of the 
island; and yet he was never officially designated by thé 
title of military governor; he was simply the commanding 
military officer in that district of territory which, on Octo- 
ber 1, 1898, the president had erected into the military 
geographical department of Porto Rico. 

The military government of the island falls into three 
periods; the first, a period of actual hostilities, began on 
July 25th with the raising of the American flag at Guanica, 
and closed on August 12, 1898, with the signing of the peace 
protocol; the second, a period of technical war, but actual 
peace, lasting from the cessation of hostilities to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of peace by the exchange of ratifications 
at Washington on April 11, 1899; and the third, a period 
of government by the military authorities in time of peace in 
the absence of any legislation by Congress, which lasted from 
April 11, 1899, to May 1, 1900. As affecting legal rela- 
tions the change from the second to the third period is the 
most important, and according to at least one previous de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court, that of the 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway Company versus 
McGlinn, should have resulted in extending to the new 
territory some of the fundamental rights of inhabitants of 
the United States. But no instructions were given to the 
military governor after April 11, 1899, informing him what 
laws and customs of the island were inconsistent with Ameri- 
can principles of government; and consequently, he con- 
tinued to use his own discretion in retaining certain laws 
and institutions while rejecting or altering others. This 
policy of the Washington administration and the military 
governors was the only one which could prove a practical 
success; the immediate extension to the island of American 
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constitutional guarantees would have led to much confu- 
sion of administration and the laws, and probably would 
have brought greater injury than advantage to the indi- 
vidual. And although the Supreme Court later invalidated 
the lawfulness of the collection of duties upon goods brought 
from Porto Rico to the United States during the period 
from April 11, 1899, to May 1, 1900, yet the court did 
not declare void any of the regulations of the military com- 
manders affecting internal affairs; and the fundamental act 
of April 12, 1900, gave congressional sanction to these 
acts of the military government. 

On October 1, 1898, the president erected Porto Rico 
into a military department, and on the 18th of the same 
month, Major-General John R. Brooke received the sur- 
render of the island from the Spanish representative. The 
Spanish governor did not remain to the last, but departed 
two days before his subordinate hauled down the flag of 
Spain from the palace in San Juan. In less than two months 
General Brooke was given the military command in Cuba, 
and on December 6, 1898, Major-General Guy V. Henry 
assumed the duties of military governor in Porto Rico. At 
his own request, General Henry was relieved of the posi- 
tion, and on May 9g, 1899, he was succeeded by Major- 
General George W. Davis, who continued in military com- 
mand of the island until the establishment of civil govern- 
ment on May 1, 1900. 

The first problem facing the military government was 
the establishment of order in the island. During the period 
of the withdrawal of the Spanish troops, and for a short 
time thereafter, crime was common except in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the American garrisons. Companies of 
bandits pillaged shops and homes, committed arson and 
other acts of violence, and not infrequently murder. This. 
“reign of terror”, as General Davis calls it, was partly due 
to the disbandment of the military guards of the island after 
the Spanish evacuation, and partly to the confusion in the 
municipalities and courts resulting from the withdrawal of 
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the accustomed central control. During the period from 
July, 1898, to January, 1899, despite the efforts of the 
American forces to restrain acts of violence, property valued 
at several million dollars was destroyed. General Brooke 
had taken steps, on the day of the final removal of Spanish 
troops, to establish civil government. He issued the proc- 
lamation based on General Orders, No. 101, 1898, declaring 
the civil and criminal laws of the island still in force, direct- 
ing local officers and the courts to continue their duties, and 
recognizing the municipal constabulary as an aid in restoring 
civil order. But the bandits intimidated the court and local 
officials, who previously had not been accustomed to act 
upon their own initiative; the criminals organized bands of 
marauders for purposes of blackmail, plunder, or revenge; 
and so terrorized the populace that it was impossible to gain 
a conviction in the civil courts. 

After almost two months of such conditions without a 
single conviction of any of the criminals, General Henry 
issued an order establishing courts of military commission 
for the trial of grave offences, and by giving swift judg- 
ment and punishment where guilt was proved, the reign of 
lawlessness was gradually brought to a close. ‘This object . 
was gained not only with the aid of United States troops, 
but also with that of a battalion of native forces, and the 
erection of an insular police force similar to the old Span- 
ish guard. By the summer of 1899 practically all the 
robber bands had been broken up and many of their num- 
bers were serving terms of imprisonment. 

Contributory to the attainment of civil peace was the 
attitude of the military government toward the Spanish 
court system. Owing to the disorganized condition of the 
highest Spanish court, the first important act respecting the 
judiciary was the erection on October 26th, of an insular 
supreme court. This was followed by the establishment 
of the courts of military commission; but as the authority 
to erect such courts in time of peace was questioned, the ap- 
proach of the exchange of treaty ratifications led General 
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Henry to seek authority from Washington to proclaim mar- 
tial law in districts where disorder existed. "The general 
was advised to establish “provisional” United States courts, 
and not to resort to martial law, “‘unless such action is ab- 
solutely necessary.” A provisional court acting under prec- 
edents established in United States courts when dealing with 
cases arising in territory previously acquired from Spain or 
Mexico, was therefore, erected by an order of June 27, 
1899. By its simplicity of procedure and expeditiousness it 
had a beneficial influence upon the local courts and lawyers, 
who could not but be impressed by its practical advantages 
over their own system. 

The jury system in the provisional court and the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus throughout the island were 
established by the military governor; but neither of them 
became a common judicial practice during the period of 
military occupation; the jury system was not extended to 
the local courts, and the significance of the habeas corpus 
was not understood. By dint of constant efforts and much 
discussion General Davis succeeded in having the Spanish 
members of his judicial board agree to a revision of the 
insular court system and of the Spanish method of pro- 
cedure. By the orders of August 7 and 16, 1899, an insular 
supreme court of five members was established; below this 
were five district courts; and in each town there was a 
municipal court. All these courts possessed both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and an advance was made toward 
American simplicity in the system of appeals and in pro- 
cedure. The personnel of all the courts, however, from the 
lowest to the highest, was exclusively Porto Rican. 

Many changes were introduced by the military governors 
into the insular administrative system. General Brooke 
early recognized the cabinet system of secretaries estab- 
lished under the plan of autonomous government; but be- 
lieving that the bureaucratic “provincial deputation” was 
“wholly unnecessary and incompatible’ with the new ad- 
ministration, he ordered, on November 29, 1808, its 
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discontinuance, and the transfer of its petty duties to the 
secretaries of departments. General Henry disapproved of 
the cabinet system, and, in February, 1899, replaced it by 
four heads of departments who reported individually to him 
and received their orders directly from the military governor. 
This system continued until radically changed by General 
Davis in the following summer. Hoping to receive advice 
from all classes in the island, and to encourage mutual co- 
Operation between Porto Ricans and Americans, he abolished 
the secretaryships, and substituted administrative boards each 
composed of several persons. Thus there was a judicial 
board, and boards of prison control, public works, health, 
charities, and education. Of the thirty-two persons com- 
posing these executive boards, fourteen were Americans, and 
eighteen Porto Ricans. General Davis also called to his 
assistance an advisory board of nine representative Porto 
Ricans, who assisted the governor in many of his plans for 
administrative reform. “Through the administrative boards 
it was possible for the military government to keep in close 
touch with public opinion in the island, and the informa- 
tion thus gained served to prevent any hasty changes in 
law or government. 

The first step in the establishment of self-government in 
Porto Rico, as in Cuba, was the municipal elections under 
the direction of the military authorities. General Brooke 
had recognized the Spanish system of appointive municipal 
officers, and while this policy was continued by his succes- 
sors, care was taken that the two principal parties of the 
island should be represented in the town councils. Gen- 
eral Davis, in the summer of 1899, determined to sub- 
stitute popular elections for the appointive system. But 
he was strongly opposed to universal manhood suffrage 
under the conditions of education and industry existing in 
the island. Consequently the order establishing the elective 
system required that the elector be a male person of the 
age of twenty-one years, having resided in the island for 
two years and in the municipality for six months; and that 
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he have either paid a tax of one dollar between July 11, 
1898, and October 12, 1899, or be able to read and write. 

Between July, 1899, and February, 1900, an election was 
held in each municipality. In all cases United States mili- 
tary officers acted as presidents of registration boards and of 
boards of election supervisors; and in nearly all the towns, 
in order to secure an honest vote, the military officers, under 
orders from the governor, ignored the town mayor and his 
subordinates during the election. About five and one-half 
per cent of the entire population participated in the elec- 
tions, the total number of votes cast being 51,650. The 
small size of the voting class was not due to any lack of 
interest in the elections, which, indeed, called forth an extra- 
ordinary amount of electioneering and political manipula- 
tion, but rather to the qualifications upon the suffrage, which 
the military governor had imposed. But the popular elec- 
tions did not bring much improvement in personnel or 
procedure into the municipalities; the mayors as heretofore 
exercised undue power, and the minority in the councils, 
often ignored by the majority, retaliated by absenting them- 
selves or refusing to vote. 

These elections illustrated the growth in partisanship 
which had been an accompaniment of the removal of Span- 
ish restraint. Never, previously, had the people been en- 
couraged to take a part in political life, and elections, where 
heid at all, were controlled by the governor-general and 
his friends. Throughout the island, writes General Davis 
in his first report in 1899, there exists the evil of “personal 
politics, which is one of the inherited vices here. 

The whole art of politics consists in securing power in order 
to give offices to one’s friends. It has been too much the 
rule here for office-holders to neglect the public interests 
and to blindly obey those who, having put them in office, 
can also remove them.” Before any elective offices had been 
erected by the military governors, this partisanship had 
given rise to two political parties, called, respectively, Fed- 
eral and Republican. A party platform was issued by the 
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Republicans in March, 1899, and by the Federals in October 
of the same year; but there is little apparent difference in 
the measures advocated by the two organizations. The 
Federals, however, favored municipal home-rule and made 
appeals for the vote of the laboring classes. From the first, 
the practice of the Federals has been strongly insular, and 
although favored with offices under the military government, 
they were usually in opposition to the administration, some- 
times even resorting to open obstruction of its measures. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, almost uniformly sup- 
ported the policy of the administration. 

Preliminary reforms were introduced by the military gov- 
ernment in the insular taxing system, resulting in the aboli- 
tion of the taxes on the sales of food stuffs and on other 
commercial transactions, in an attempt to revise the valua- 
tion of real property for taxation purposes, and in the 
overthrow of the Spanish system of stamp duties. Some 
progress was also made in reorganizing the school system 
under a comprehensive school law issued in May, 1899, 
by General Henry. This required the abolition of the fee 
system, the election in each municipality of a local board 
of education, and a complete revision of the courses of 
study. The law probably was in advance of the adminis- 
trative condition of the island, and its enforcement was 
also seriously hampered by the economic conditions follow- 
ing the hurricane of August, 1899. While the number of 
schools and scholars did not show such a marked and sud- 
den increase as followed the early educational measures in 
Cuba, yet the action of the Porto Rican military authori- 
ties resulted in a raising of the educational standards 
throughout the island and prepared the way for the ex- 
tension of the school system under the civil government. 

An important feature of the activities of the military gov- 
ernment was the inauguration of public works. The mili- 
tary commanders in the larger towns enforced sanitary 
regulations as far as was possible among a population utterly 
careless of such matters; and succeeded in cleansing the 
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public streets of these towns. The construction and repair 
of roads was undertaken on a large scale by the Americans. 
One hundred and fifty-eight miles of road existed in the 
island; the Americans promptly contracted for the construc- 
tion of one hundred and twenty-three miles of new road 
at a cost of $1,892,000. The contracts were not always 
faithfully executed, but employment was given to labor 
at a period of hard times, and necessary additions were made 
to the insular road system. Lighthouses and buoys were 
placed along the coast, and the survey of the coasts and 
harbors was begun. 

Porto Rico was visited by a disastrous hurricane on 
August 8, 1899. The storm, accompanied by a wind veloc- 
ity of one hundred miles an hour and a rainfall of twelve 
inches within a few hours, struck the southeast coast of the 
island on the morning of August 8th, and before noon had 
traversed the length of the island and passed out to sea. 
In its track of ruin three thousand persons were killed, 
thousands of buildings were demolished, millions of dollars 
worth of property was destroyed, and the industries of the 
island were paralyzed. Only one-tenth of the coffee crop 
remained intact; plantain and banana trees, the great sources 
of food for the poorer classes, were broken off at the roots; 
while sugar, tobacco and vegetable crops were almost anni- 
hilated. The railway and road systems were severely dam- 
aged by the flood which accompanied the storm, and travel 
through the island except on horseback was almost impossible. 

Realizing that months must pass before the customary 
food supplies could be raised from the soil, and the economic 
effects of the calamity be overcome, the military authorities 
took measures to prevent the general starvation which faced 
the island. Appeals were made to the war department and 
to the American people, and a system of local relief under 
direction of military commanders was inaugurated. For 
almost a year it was necessary in some districts to continue 
the issuance of the weekly ration to each person of three 
pounds of rice, three pounds of beans, and one pound of 
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codfish or bacon. Up to May 31, 1900, there were re- 
ceived in Porto Rico from public and private charity, thirty- 
two million pounds of food stuffs, and much clothing and 
medical supplies; which, together with the cost of trans- 
portation, made the contribution of the United States to 
the island about a million and a quarter dollars. In the 
spring of 1900 the sum of three-quarters of a million dollars, 
expended in road-building, was largely disbursed in wages 
to laborers. Agricultural recuperation was rendered difh- 
cult by the stay law of February 12, 1899, forbidding the 
execution of foreclosure suits upon real estate; and capital- 
ists refused to lend money toward the rehabilitation of the 
sugar, coffee, and tobacco estates in the face of such a law. 
Gradually, however, the conditions were brought nearer to 
the normal, and the insular food production was so in- 
creased by July 15, 1900, that the issue of rations was dis- 
continued. Not until the sugar and tobacco industries felt 
the benefit of the new American demand did those industries 
revive; and the production of coffee has never risen to its 
former position of prominence in the agriculture of the 
island. 

During this period of military occupation the main pur- 
pose of the government was attained. Order had been 
restored in the island, the inhabitants had been taught to 
respect the law, and an attempt had been made to present 
to them American ideals of government. “These ideals were, 
however, inculcated more by example than by actual statu- 
tory precept. Honesty, disinterestedness, the giving of an 
adequate public service for official salary, and the impartial 
enforcement of the law in all cases were the great lessons of 
the military government. It was left for Porto Rican and 
American administrators under the civil government to ex- 
tend in detail many of the features of American law and 
politics to the island. 

President McKinley personally informed General Davis 
that he desired the early establishment of civil government 
upon the island; and on August 15, 1899, the military 
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governor, in a public order respecting the reconstruction of 
the departments, stated his opinion that ‘‘complete territorial 
autonomy” might soon be given to the island, and outlined 
what, to his mind, should be the organization of such a 
government, resembling, as it would, the form of territorial 
government already established on the continent. He ex- 
pressed the intention, whenever making changes in the 
insular government, to approach as closely as possible to this 
model. On September oth, the general was directed to 
issue no order for the establishment of a form of government, 
or tending thereto, unless the approval of the secretary of 
war had been received. In his first report of September 30, 
1899, General Davis, upon the request of the secretary, in- 
cluded a draft of a form of government for the island. 
Both Secretary Root in his annual report and President 
McKinley in his message of December 5, 1899, advised Con- 
gress to establish a temporary civil government in Porto 
Rico. ‘The most interesting feature of their recommenda- 
tions was the absence of any elective representative body in 
the government; there should be simply a governor, and 
a council composed partly of Americans and partly of Porto 
Ricans, but appointed by the president with the consent of 
the Senate. “The president thought it unwise to commit the 
entire government of the island to officers selected by the 
people because he doubted, “Whether in habits, training, and 
experience they are such as to fit them to exercise at once 
so large a degree of self-government.” In Congress the 
house passed a measure to establish a lower range of tariff 
duties upon Porto Rican goods imported into the United 
States; and the senate took into consideration a measure in- 
troduced by Senator Joseph B. Foraker, of Ohio, and hence 
called by his name, for the establishment of civil government 
in the island. In the senate the two bills were united, 
and on April 3, 1900, were passed by a vote of 40 to 31. 
In the house, with only a few hours for debate before the 
majority made use of the cloture rule, the amended bill was 
passed on April 11th, by 161 ayes to 153 nays. ‘The act, 
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signed the following day by the president, was entitled “An 
Act temporarily to provide revenues and a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes.’ It has been de- 
scribed as holding the same relation to the insular posses- 
sions of the United States as the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 did to the mainland territories, and it deserves careful 
analysis. 

Under the Foraker act the island is not designated a 
territory, nor, as suggested by General Davis, a ‘“depend- 
ency”’, but simply the island of Porto Rico and adjacent 
islands. ‘The governor, like the governors of the continental 
territories, is appointed by the president by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, for a term of four years 
unless sooner removed by the president. “The governor is 
required to reside in Porto Rico, the former Spanish gov- 
ernors’ mansion being given to him as a residence, and his 
salary is fixed at eight thousand dollars. He has the power 
to pardon offences against the laws of Porto Rico and to 
grant reprieves in cases arising under the laws of the United 
States; he may veto bills passed by the insular legislature, 
but a two-thirds’ vote of each house can pass the measure 
over his veto. He is commander of the militia of the island, 
he must at all times faithfully execute the laws, and he may 
be delegated by the president to perform such executive 
duties as the president is lawfully empowered to assign to him. 

Provision is made for six officials, each the head of an 
executive department,—the insular secretary, attorney-gen- 
eral, treasurer, auditor, commissioner of interior, and com- 
missioner of education; all of whom are appointed by the 
president with the advice and consent of the senate for 
four years, but subject to removal by the president alone. 
Each of these officers is left to appoint his subordinates and 
to organize the work of his respective department according 
to his own discretion, without control either by the governor 
or by the respective departments at Washington; the only 
check upon his actions being the removal power of the presi- 
dent. 
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The most singular part of the system of insular govern- 
ment, and the one most at variance with American customs, 
is the executive council; and in the power and position of 
this council exists the measure of American control over 
the island. “The council is composed of the chiefs of the 
six executive departments, and five other persons of good 
repute appointed in the same manner and for a like term. 
Of these eleven persons, at least five must be native inhabi- 
tants of Porto Rico; and as a matter of fact, the six de- 
partmental chiefs have always been Americans, leaving the 
other five positions to be filled by Porto Ricans. Thus in 
practice this council has conformed to the policy laid down 
in the Spanish autonomous plan of 1897, by which the 
council of administration was to be divided between Span- 
iards and Porto Ricans, and to the advice of the president in 
his message of December 5, 1899. “The executive council 
constitutes one house of the legislature, occupying a position 
of perfect equality in legislation with the house of delegates. 
In addition to this legislative power, the council under the 
organic act and under later laws of the Porto Rican legis- 
lature, possesses wide executive powers; it ratifies appoint- 
ments made by the governor, approves of certain municipal 
ordinances, supervises elections, public health, charities, and 
correction, and has the unusual power of fixing,—if need 
be independently of the other house of the legislature,— 
the salaries of all executive officers not named in the organic 
act. 

All these features of the system provide for appointive 
officers absolutely in the control of the American govern- 
ment. “The Porto Ricans are represented in the house of 
delegates, a body of thirty-five members elected every two 
years by the people of the island. Seven districts were to 
be erected, and five delegates elected at large in each, the 
candidates not necessarily being residents of the district in 
which they stand for election. ‘The suffrage for the first 
election should be determined by the executive council, a 
fact which led General Davis to believe that Congress 
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approved a limited suffrage for the first election. After this 
election, the control over the franchise was vested in the 
insular legislature. The legislature was empowered to 
amend or repeal any local laws in force in Porto Rico, to 
create and reorganize municipalities, and to legislate upon 
all matters not locally inapplicable, and not inconsistent 
with the terms of the organic act. All laws passed by the 
legislature should be reported to Congress which reserved 
the right to annul any of them. 

The judicial power was vested in a supreme court ap- 
pointed by the president with the advice and consent of the 
senate, and in courts already established by the military 
governor; but the insular legislature received power to 
legislate concerning the jurisdiction and procedure of the 
courts, and to establish other courts. A United States dis- 
trict court was also erected for the island. Public and 
quasi-public franchises and concessions were to be granted 
by the governor with the advice of the executive council, 
but Congress retained the power to annul all such grants. 
By the joint resolution of May 1, 1900, Congress provided 
that no franchise for railroad, street railway, telegraph or 
telephone purposes could be granted without the consent 
of the president; and imposed restrictions forbidding the 
watering of the stock of such corporations, requiring the 
regulation of their charges, and limiting the power of all 
corporations to hold land in mortmain. 

In addition to erecting an organization of government, 
the act of April 12, 1900, contained several other important 
provisions. The Dingley tariff rates, with certain minor 
exceptions in favor of Spanish literary and artistic works, 
were extended to all goods imported into the island from 
foreign countries; and fifteen per cent of these rates was to 
be collected upon goods imported into the United States 
from Porto Rico or into Porto Rico from the United States, 
until the time when the insular government should make 
adequate provision by taxation for its civil expenses. It 
was directed that the net income of all duties collected in 
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Porto Rico should go into the insular treasury and that the 
gross income of the fifteen per cent duties collected in the 
United States upon Porto Rican goods should be held by 
the president as a trust fund to be given to the insular goy- 
ernment when fully organized. 

Other sections provided for the substitution of United 
States coin for the Spanish money at the rate of sixty cents 
of the former for one dollar of the latter; limited the debt- 
incurring power of Porto Rico or any municipality in the 
island to seven per cent of the aggregate tax valuation; and 
while forbidding the imposition of export duties, granted 
the island the power of internal taxation,—the internal 
revenue system of the United States not being extended to 
the island. A resident commissioner at Washington should 
be elected in Porto Rico every two years by popular vote; 
who, while not possessing a seat in the house of representa- 
tives, should be recognized by the executive departments 
as the official representative of the island. “The house later 
conferred upon the commissioner the privilege of the floor 
and of serving on committees. Finally, the act directed the 
president to appoint a commission of three persons, one of 
whom must be a Porto Rican, to compile and revise the 
laws of Porto Rico, simplify its court procedure, and re- 
port “such legislation as may be necessary to make a simple, 
harmonious, and economical government.” 

Six days after the passage of the act, the president on 
April 18, 1900, commissioned Charles Herbert Allen, of 
Massachusetts, a former member of Congress, at the time 
holding the position of Assistant Secretary of the Navy, as 
governor of Porto Rico. Mr. Allen proceeded at once to 
San Juan, and on May tst, under the terms of the organic 
act, the military authority was surrendered by General Davis 
to Governor Allen. The appointment of the other executive 
officials had not yet taken place, and temporary civil ap- 
pointees were placed in office by General Davis before 
yielding his position. Amid the shouts of the populace, 
Governor Allen took the oath of office at eleven o’clock in 
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the morning of May rst, after which he delivered a short 
inaugural address, expressing the good intentions of the 
president and the American people toward the Porto Ricans, 
and calling upon the latter to use their wisdom and industry 
in elaborating the plan of government which in outline Con- 
gress had given them. 

Between this date and the 11th of June, the executive 
offices in Porto Rico were filled by the appointees of the 
president. Judge William H. Hunt, of Montana, was ap- 
pointed insular secretary; John A. Russell, of Illinois, be- 
came attorney-general; Jacob H. Hollander, of Maryland, 
treasurer; John R. Garrison, of Washington, D. C., au- 
ditor; William H. Elliott, of Indiana, commissioner of the 
interior; and Martin G. Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, com- 
missioner of education. The chief justice of the supreme 
court and three associates were Porto Ricans; the fourth 
associate was an American. ‘The five Porto Rican mem- 
bers of the executive council represented the several parties 
of the island; two being Republicans, two Federals, and 
one an Independent. 

During the six years which have passed since the estab- 
lishment of civil government, two important results have 
been evident in the political history of the island. The 
first of these is the rapid adoption of American ideas and 
practices in political and administrative organization; the 
second, in truth somewhat a result of the first, is the grow- 
ing feeling of restraint and dissatisfaction at the extent of 
American political control over the island, which has shown 
itself in the antagonism between the lower house of the 
legislature on one hand and the governor and American 
members of the council on the other. Both of these results 
will be treated here briefly. 

On November 6, 1900, occurred the first insular elec- 
tion for representatives and for a commissioner to Wash- 
ington. ‘The executive council fixed the suffrage qualifica- 
tions by requiring the voter to be a male citizen of Porto 
Rico, at least twenty-one years of age, having resided in 
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the island one year and in the district six months previous 
to election day, and who either could read and write, or 
owned real estate, or was a member of a corporation or 
partnership holding real estate, or who owned twenty-five 
dollars value of personal property. Much personal rancor 
was shown in the election campaign, and in true Spanish- 
American fashion, one party, the Federal, formally with- 
drew its candidates two days before the election and _ its’ 
members largely abstained from voting. The natural re- 
sult was an overwhelming majority of Republicans in the 
legislative assembly; but the other result, so frequently fol- 
lowing in other Spanish-American countries,—a contested 
election, rival assemblies, and revolution,—could not come 
while American officials were in control. The latter recog- 
nized the elected delegates and thereby taught the opposing 
party that its success must be gained if at all by playing 
according to the rules of the political game. On Decem- 
ber 3d, the members of the assembly in a body paid their 
-respects to the governor, and then repairing to their room, 
inaugurated popular government in the island by electing 
their proper officers and beginning legislative work. ‘The 
labors of the new government can be best appreciated by 
viewing them topically throughout the whole period of in- 
sular government. 

Of great importance in any political organization is the 
question of finance, and in this respect the new Porto Rican 
government was happily situated; not, however, in the 
ideal form of self-support, but rather in that the United 
States contributed to its maintenance. Acts of March 24, 
and April 12, 1900, provided that the net income from tariff 
duties collected in Porto Rico, and the gross income from 
duties levied temporarily in the United States upon Porto 
Rican goods should go into the insular treasury, either as 
general or as trust funds; and the organic act further ex- 
cluded Porto Rico from the operations of the American 
internal revenue system. Thus the island had two great 
sources of revenue, customs duties and internal excises, which 
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are closed to the commonwealths and to the continental ter- 
ritories. On July 25, 1901, President McKinley, being 
notified by joint resolution of the Porto Rican legislature 
that a system of insular taxation had been established sufh- 
cient to meet the needs of the government, issued a procla- 
mation declaring that the duties of fifteen per cent of the 
Dingley rates should cease at once, and that free trade be- 
tween the island and the United States should be opened. 
This desirable event was brought about through the passage 
by the legislature of a comprehensive internal revenue law, 
signed on January 31, 1901, which included a property tax 
of one per cent, an excise tax on spirits and liquors, manu- 
factured tobacco and other articles, and a slightly progressive 
inheritance tax. During the first eleven months of civil 
government the receipts of the insular treasury were 
$1,831,000; while in the last year for which accounts have 
been published, that closing with June 30, 1905, the receipts 
were $3,276,000. The income from internal revenue is 
proportionately increasing, while that from duties upon 
goods brought from foreign countries is almost stationary in 
amount. In the first year, internal revenue taxes made up 
but twenty-five per cent of the total income; and in the 
fifth year, they furnished seventy-five per cent of that total. 
Thus the insular trade to foreign ports has not grown ap- 
preciably in amount, while the island’s advance toward self- 
support has arisen from the industries having access to the 
American markets and subject to internal taxation. 
Intimately connected with the finances of Porto Rico was 
the change in the currency system enjoined by the Foraker 
Act. The organic act provided that the Porto Rican coins 
should be displaced by American money at the rate of sixty 
cents of the latter to one peso or dollar of the former. This 
rate of exchange was higher than the bullion value of the 
Spanish silver and consequently the pesos were readily 
brought for redemption to the treasury agents who had been 
sent from the United States to accomplish the exchange. Up 
to May 1, 1901, over five million pesos had been deposited. 
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Naturally prices, particularly in retail sales, did not at 
once adapt themselves to the new money, and for a time 
much inconvenience and loss were occasioned to purchasers 
by merchants demanding the old prices in the new coin; 
and this coming shortly after the great loss of wealth 
through the hurricane of August, 1899, led to a money 
stringency and some hardship in the commercial world. 

American democratic ideals were a strong factor in the” 
establishment of universal suffrage in the island. The 
opposition of General Davis to this policy has already been 
mentioned; and the qualifications prescribed by the execu- 
tive council for the first election show that the council also 
disapproved of unrestricted suffrage. But the plan of the 
council was more liberal than that of the military governor; 
for, while under the latter the voters numbered scarcely 
50,000, in 1900 under the council’s regulations there were 
registered 123,140 voters, or about sixty per cent of the 
male persons over twenty-one years of age. In 1902 the 
legislature enacted into law practically all the council’s elec- 
tion regulations, including the Australian ballot and Ameri- 
can methods of registration. “The only significant alteration 
made in the suffrage was the substitution of the payment 
of taxes for the property requirement of twenty-five dollars. 
But in 1904 all restrictions except sex, age, residence, and 
citizenship were abolished, thus establishing manhood suf- 
frage. This law, however, contained a very important pro- 
vision that the unrestricted suffrage should continue only 
until July 1, 1906, after which date no new voters should 
be registered unless they were able to read and write. If 
the insular government adheres to this policy,—and the con- 
servatism of the American members of the council may be 
depended upon to oppose the repeal of the act,—Porto Rico 
will possess not only a wise suffrage qualification, but it 
will have an incentive to maintain the efficiency of its school 
system. 

Probably the legal codes, the court procedure, and ju- 
dicial organization of the island indicate the greater changes 
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made under American control. There existed considerable 
difference of opinion in the island respecting the advisability 
of changes in these customs and laws; the American ofh- 
cials were anxious to bring the laws into conformity to 
American practices; and a part of the population favored 
such action immediately, even petitioning the governor for 
its early accomplishment; but the lawyers and propertied 
classes feared the uncertainties of new legal codes and in- 
duced the Americans to make the changes gradually. Not 
until the fifth year of civil government was the adoption 
of American legal ideas completed. 

The first act of the first legislature provided for the grant- 
ing of jury trials in certain cases upon the request of the 
accused, but this privilege was for years rarely used, and 
when called for did not often result in the conviction of the 
accused. In the first year and a half after the institution 
of the system, not one jury trial was held in the San Juan 
district court, the most important trial court on the island, 
and in only twenty-four cases in all the other courts was 
the jury called for. As late as June, 1904, Governor Wil- 
liam H. Hunt expressed the view that the system was still 
an experiment and largely unsatisfactory. Not until the 
Fifth Annual Report of the governor, that of Governor 
Beekman Winthrop made in June, 1905, after the adoption 
by the legislature of new court rules of evidence, does there 
appear to be a feeling of hopefulness respecting the jury 
system. “The wide prevalence of perjury and lax laws against 
it, the absence of rules for simplifying evidence for the bene- 
fit of the jury, the clannish feeling among some classes of 
the population, the reluctance to serve on a jury or assist 
the government in the punishment of criminals, and, finally, 
the great aversion to sharing the responsibility in imposing 
the death penalty, all combined to make the administration 
of the jury system difficult. Only after the eradication of 
these evils and the growth of a stronger feeling of codpera- 
tion between the people and the officials will the jury prove 
a satisfactory adjunct to the judicial system. 
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The organic act had provided for the appointment by the 
president of a commission to codify and revise the Porto 
Rican laws; and accordingly, Joseph F. Daly, of New 
York, Leo S$. Rowe, of Pennsylvania, and Juan Hernandez 
Lopez, of Porto Rico, were appointed. “The commission 
made some preliminary reports to the insular legislature, 
which had little influence upon its work, and upon the ex- 
piration of the term of the commission in April, 1901, the 
insular legislature provided by law for a new commission, 
which, later appointed by Governor Allen, was composed 
of Messrs. Rowe and Lopez of the former body, and a new 
member, J. M. Keedy. Largely on the basis of their recom- 
mendations, the legislature in 1902 adopted a political code, 
a civil code, and a code of criminal procedure, based almost 
word for word upon the codes of California. In 1905 the 
Americanization of the insular legal system was completed 
by the adoption of the California rules concerning evidence, 
and by the establishment of American rules of orphan court 
procedure, including laws regulating testamentary and in- 
testate proceedings. 

Corresponding progress has been made during thes years 
in the external organization of the judicial system. Fre- 
quent changes in court organization at last culminated in 
1904 in a comprehensive judiciary act based largely upon 
American precedents. “The five judges of the supreme court 
are, by the organic act, appointed by the president to hold 
during good behavior; and in 1905, three Porto Ricans 
and two Americans composed this court. ‘The court is a 
court of appeals having full review of the law and facts, 
instead of being as previously a mere court of cassation con- 
fined strictly to a review of the law. The island is divided 
into seven districts in each of which there is a court com- 
posed of one judge appointed by the governor and council 
for four years. Below these courts are twenty-four munic- 
ipal courts having jurisdiction in municipal districts com- 
posed of groupings of the municipalities. Judges, marshals, 
and secretaries of the municipal courts, and secretaries and 
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marshals of the district courts are elected by the people 
of the district for a term of four years. Justices of the 
peace are appointed by the governor in each municipality 
which does not comprise an independent judicial district. 

Municipal reorganization early claimed the attention of 
the legislature. General Davis, before the inauguration of 
civil government, had established elective officers upon a 
narrow suffrage in the sixty-six municipalities of the island. 
In 1902 the municipalities, which, it must be remembered, 
include the entire island —there being no rural lands not 
comprised within the incorporated limits,—were reduced in 
number from sixty-six to forty-six by the abolition of twenty 
of them, and the annexation of their territory to that of 
neighboring municipalities. In the same year, the internal 
government of the municipalities was entirely reconstructed 
upon an elective basis, resulting in a considerable diminution 
of the number of local officials, in the separation of munic- 
ipal officers into legislative and executive, and in placing 
greater responsibilities upon the mayors and treasurers. “The 
evils of attempting to govern rural and urban districts ac- 
cording to the same plan still existed, and in 1905, the 
municipalities abolished in 1902 were again erected, but this 
time with a simple and very economical form of organiza- 
tion. Local school boards in each municipality and boards 
of road supervisors in each of the seven judicial districts 
are also elected by the people. In 1905 the municipalities 
received eighty-five per cent of the income obtained by the 
insular government from the general property tax, and of 
this amount, they were required to expend twenty-five per 
cent upon public education. 

Marked improvement has been made in the educational 
system of the island. “The schools increased from 800 in 
1900, to 1,098 in 1905, and the average school attendance 
in the same period rose from about 28,000 to 44,000; but 
even at this figure scarcely fifteen per cent of the children 
of school age were in attendance. ‘The aim of the authori- 
ties, while extending the school system, has been to improve 
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the character of the instruction given, which, under Spanish 
rule, was sadly deficient in the features of real education. 
A normal school has been established, teachers’ institutes 
were arranged, and in the summer of 1904 over five hundred 
teachers were sent to university summer schools in the 
United States. Some attention has been given to the or- 
ganization and equipment of the high school at San Juan 
and trade schools, but the attitude of the authorities is well: 
expressed by Governor Allen in his first report, “It is better 
that 300,000 children should be taught to read and write 
and cipher than that 40,000 should learn botany, chemistry, 
grammar, rhetoric and astronomy.” 

Economically, the island has been greatly benefited by 
its free trade with the United States. With the exception 
of the coffee industry, which, owing to the low ruling price, 
to low labor cost in other producing countries, and to the 
interval of time needed to overcome the disastrous effects of 
the hurricane, has not prospered, practically all the indus- 
tries of the island are growing under the impetus of Ameri- 
can demand. ‘The total exports from Porto Rico to the 
United States have trebled in the four years closing with 
June 30, 1905, growing in that time in value from five mil- 
lion to fifteen million dollars. The exports of sugar have 
doubled in amount; those of tobacco have quadrupled; and 
the cultivation of fruits has received strong encouragement. 
During this time the wages paid for labor upon public im- 
provements has risen about forty per cent; the government 
annually expended seven times as much upon public works 
as the Spanish government had appropriated, and three times 
the number of men were employed upon these operations. 
By June 30, 1905, in six years of American occupation, the 
military and civil governments had built one and one-half 
times as many miles of roads as the Spanish administration 
had constructed in its entire period of occupation. 

Up to the present time (1906), three Americans have oc- 
cupied the position of governor of the island: Charles H. 
Allen from April, 1900, to August, 1901. He was 
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succeeded by William H. Hunt; and on the resignation of 
the latter, Beekman Winthrop, on July 4, 1904, entered 
upon the duties of the office. 

By’ changes and reforms in legal and governmental or- 
ganization the island has been made to conform to the legal 
and political standards of the United States. In methods 
of holding elections, in court procedure, in processes of taxa- 
tion and finance, in the enumeration of crimes and the fixing 
of their punishment, in educational organization and ideals, 
the island to-day has adopted the best from American expe- 
rience. But the extent of these changes in formal organi- 
zation has had its effect upon the political theories and prin- 
ciples of the Porto Ricans. “They cannot understand why, 
if they are compelled to mark time to the American customs 
in all these respects, that the other American theories of 
inter-citizenship and of territorial self-government should 
not be extended to them. 

To appreciate this feeling of restraint we must remember 
the extent of American control over the island. The gov- 
ernor, the six heads of departments, the five other mem- 
bers of the council, and the supreme court are appointed by 
the president with the advice and consent of the senate. 
Uniformly the six heads of departments, forming a majority 
of the executive council and the upper house of the assembly, 
have been Americans, thus securing, so long as American 
unanimity can be preserved, an absolute local check upon the 
executive and legislative functions of that body. This 
council, with its American majority, has the right of fixing 
the salaries of all the lower executive officials; and al- 
though it has always acted in this matter with the lower 
house, publicists believe that it is not required by the organic 
act to do so, but could by its own orders upon the treasurer, 
without an appropriation, direct the payment of salaries. 
The council also possesses the sole right upon the island to 
grant franchises to public service corporations; its power 
being subject to review in some cases by the president and 
in others by Congress. Thus the highest executive offices, 
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one of the two chambers of the legislature, and the highest 
judicial tribunal are controlled by the administration in the 
United States. 

And yet, while the American government has sought to 
keep a closer control over this island than over any of the 
continental territories, or even over Hawaii, the people of 
the island within the last few years have developed a strong 
political consciousness and a propensity to party and factional 
affliations. The tactics of the parties at first were what 
may be called Spanish-American politics. The Federals 
hoped to embarrass the administration by withdrawing from 
political affairs. In the fall of 1900 the two Federal mem- 
bers resigned their positions in the executive council, and in 
the election of that year the Federal party, professing to be 
dissatisfied with the apportionment and registration methods, 
withdrew its candidates, and induced its members to abstain 
from voting. Only 148 votes were cast for their ticket, 
while 58,515 were recorded for the Republican candidates; 
and 64,483 registered voters cast no ballot. ‘The American 
authorities replied to this by recognizing all the Republicans 
and refusing to treat with the Federals. ‘The president also 
appointed two Republicans to the vacant positions in the 
council, and thus it happened that the first legislature was 
practically unanimously in favor of the administration. 

Controversies arose, however, almost as soon as the Porto 
Ricans appreciated the measure of American control under 
the organic act. Each session of the legislature has brought 
greater difficulty in reaching an agreement between the two 
houses respecting salary appropriations. A demand, conse- 
quently, has arisen for an elective upper house of the legisla- 
ture and a territorial organization possessing home-rule fea- 
tures similar to those of the continental territories. Expe- 
rience in political activities and realization of the patronage 
to be gained through a partisan council have strengthened 
this feeling. Governor Hunt, in his report for the period 
ending June 30, 1904, said of the Porto Ricans, “None of 
them would listen to any suggestion of change in the form of 
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government which would abrogate the present laws or do 
away with the freedom and rights which are now enjoyed. 
They want more, not less, self-government, with American 
citizenship.” 

Another embarrassing factor in the situation for the 
American administrators was the presence of nearly seven 
thousand persons who had chosen to retain their Spanish 
citizenship. These persons, according to Governor Hunt, 
owned in 1904 the greater part of the insular taxable prop- 
erty; he described them as out of sympathy with American 
innovations, and through their control of the influential 
newspapers as heaping ridicule upon the American policies. 
The governor hinted that the time might come when an 
alien land tax would be necessary to check the fractious op- 
position of these persons. 

The Federal party, taking advantage of the growing dis- 
content, and realizing that it could be influential only 
through the use of the ballot, entered vigorously into the 
campaign of 1902, polling about one-fourth of the total 
vote cast. “Thereafter the quiet of the legislature gave place 
to strong party feeling; the party caucuses of the members 
met daily, and few measures were voted upon except with 
reference to the advantage of party and under orders from 
the caucus or the one or two party “chiefs” whose word 
was law. In February, 1904, the Federal party leaders be- 
lieved the time was ripe for a new organization, and ac- 
cordingly disbanding their party, they adopted a declaration 
termed the “Union of Porto Rico”, and called themselves 
an “Association of Patriots”, a name which later was super- 
seded by the shorter one of “Unionists.” ‘They asked either 
for admission into the American Union as a State or the 
establishment of the island as an independent nationality 
under an American protectorate; and said they would be 
dissatisfied with anything less than the granting of definite 
citizenship and a full autonomous government for the island. 
Apologies were later made for the expressions relating to in- 
dependence, which seemed to gain no popular support. But 
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the demands for an elective council and American citizenship 
were continued and soon gained recruits to the Unionist 
party. Governor Hunt replied to the request for a full ter- 
ritorial government by the statement that such a government 
would mean the national assumption of the customs and 
excise duties and thus cut off a very large part of the insular 
revenues. He believed, also, that the conservative interests 
of the island wished the American-controlled council as a 
check upon the political and financial excesses of the masses 
of the people. 

In the summer of 1904 the Porto Rican Republican party 
affliated with the Republican party of the United States, 
and its delegates were seated in the national convention at 
Chicago. But notwithstanding this source of strength, the 
new Unionists, with their cry of autonomy and American 
citizenship, were successful -both in the insular and in the 
municipal elections. They chose twenty-five out of the 
thirty-five members of the lower house, and elected the 
officers in thirty out of the forty-six municipalities. After 
their success the Unionists demanded a sweeping change in 
departmental officers and the filling of all positions with 
Unionists. When the American members of the council re- 
fused assent, the lower house attempted to pass a civil ser- 
vice law requiring all present as well as future incumbents 
to pass competitive examinations. ‘This also was rejected by 
the council. The governor, however, approved the pro- 
posal of the Unionists to obtain American citizenship for 
the inhabitants of the island. 

Viewed from an American standpoint, an appreciation of 
the present needs of the island may be gained from the rec- 
ommendations made by Governor Winthrop to Congress in 
his report for the year closing June 30, 1905, that full 
United States citizenship be extended to all Porto Ricans; 
and, in order to quiet the political excitement of frequent 
elections, that the insular elections be held every four instead 
of every two years. His remaining recommendations were 
chiefly economic in character. An import duty of three to 
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five cents a pound upon all foreign-grown coffee was recom-’ 
mended as a means of protecting and encouraging the de- 
velopment of the coffee industry in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
The restrictions upon the holding of land by corporations 
should, according to the governor, be changed to allow 
corporations to hold as much as 5,000 acres of land, instead 
of only 500 acres under the terms of the joint resolution of 
May 1, 1900. He also advocated the dredging and improve- 
ment of the harbor of San Juan, the payment of the expenses 
of the Federal district court from Federal funds, and the 
erection of Federal buildings in San Juan, Ponce, and 
Mayaguez. 


CHAPTER: VI 
HAWAII AS AN INDEPENDENT NATION 


THE “Paradise of the Pacific” is the description which 
‘has been applied to the seven inhabited islands and five rocky 
islets, which, from the native name of the largest island, 
have come to be called the Hawaiian Islands. Situated 
within twenty degrees of the equator the climate is re- 
markably mild and equable; frost and snow are unknown 
except upon the summits of the highest mountain peaks; the 
climate is tempered by the northeast trade winds which for 
nine months of the year blow upon the islands, and by the 
cool Japan current flowing across the Pacific and bathing 
the island shores. With an average annual temperature of 
75°, the range of the thermometer at Honolulu is from 55° 
to 88°. The annual rainfall, while varying greatly in dif- 
ferent parts of the islands, and reaching the excessive pre- 
cipitation of two hundred inches on Mount Kilauea, is, 
upon the average, moderate in amount, and measures about 
fifty inches. There is rarely much humidity in the atmos- 
phere, and malarial diseases are almost unknown. 

Semi-tropical vegetation furnishes the drapery for vol- 
canic peaks, rugged valleys, and plains of lava; and, as the 
soil varies in different places from absolute sterility to in- 
exhaustible fertility, the scenery of the islands is similarly 
varied. Desert-like tracts of tufa and barren precipitous 
hills give place.in the valleys to all the luxuriance of plant- 
life of the lower temperate zone. ‘There are no birds or 
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beasts of prey, no poisonous reptiles, and few insects. Agri- 
cultural products can be easily raised upon the fertile lands 
and they furnish almost the sole source of insular wealth. 
Thus in respect to climate, to flora and fauna, and to scenery, 
the islands deserve the title which has been bestowed upon 
them. 

The Hawaiian Islands are situated between the lines of 
18° and 23° north latitude, and of 154° and 161° west 
longitude; and, stretching in'a curve of three hundred and 
fifty miles from northwest to southeast, lie about two thou- 
sand miles southwest of San Francisco. “The total area of 
the islands is 6,740 square miles; of which the island of 
Hawaii comprises about two-thirds; the other habitable 
islands in order of size are Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, 
Lanai, and Niihau. Honolulu the capital city and principal 
harbor is situated upon the southern coast of Oahu. All 
the islands are of volcanic origin, and in lava tracts, geo- 
logical structure, and extinct craters attest the manner of 
their formation. On the island of Hawaii there are four 
volcanoes which have been active in historic times; one of 
which, Kilauea, possesses the largest constantly active crater 
in the world; and two others, Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, 
are each over thirteen thousand feet in height. 

The inhabitants at the time of the discovery of the islands 
by Europeans are described as tall and well-formed, of an 
olive or reddish-brown complexion, with long black or 
brown hair, black eyes, and Roman nose. In_ physical 
strength they surpassed the inhabitants of the other Pacific 
islands, and in some respects were stronger than the Ameri- 
can Iroquois. With advancing years there was a tendency 
to corpulency, which has been attributed to the extensive 
consumption of starchy vegetable foods. Intellectually, they 
were inquisitive, possessing high powers of observation, and 
considerable imagination, and,. after contact with Euro- 
peans they proved apt in acquiring a knowledge of reading 
and of mathematics. “They are further described as frank, 
impulsive, mirthful, and hospitable, but indolent, and in 
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some respects pitiless, as is illustrated by the prevalence of 
infanticide and human sacrifices among them. 

Similarities in physical traits, in language, religion and 
customs have led to the grouping of the Hawaiian people 
with the inhabitants of other east-Pacific islands,—the So- 
ciety, the Samoan, the Marquesas, and the Friendly Islands, 
—and with the Maoris of New Zealand, under the general 
name of the Polynesian Race. ‘This race differed consid-- 
erably from the inhabitants of the Malay Islands and from 
those of the Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline and Ladrone 
Islands, whom they appear to have surpassed both in 
physique and in intellect. “The question of the origin of the 
Polynesian Race has given rise to much conjecture and to 
conflicting theories based upon analogies of language and 
customs; but despite investigation and hypothesis, the origin 
of the race remains undetermined. “The burden of evidence 
seems to prove that the race dwelt in the Indian Archipelago 
before its dispersion among the isles of eastern Oceanica, and 
that in the islands southeast of India it became acquainted, 
either by consanguineous or by contiguous relationship, with 
the customs and religious myths of the Aryan and other 
Asiatic races. Judge Abraham Fornander, in his work upon 
the Polynesian Race, would make the Polynesian more 
ancient than the Vedic Aryan of India, and in all probability 
his ancestor; but Fornander’s theories are based almost ex- 
clusively upon the philological method, and have not been 
generally accepted. 

It is clear, however, from analogies between the customs 
of the Hawaiians on the one hand, and the Aryan and 
Cushite customs upon the other, that the Polynesian Race 
had some contact with East Indian civilization. Hawaiian 
mythology was handed down solely by word of mouth, for 
the people did not possess even the simplest form of picture- 
writing, and in order to preserve the purity of these le- 
gends, the priests were accustomed to meet twice in each 
generation to compare the. religious, historic, and genea- 
logical facts entrusted to their memories. ‘This mythology 
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described an early creation and Garden of Eden, the fall of 
man by eating of forbidden fruit, fratricide among the sons 
of the first man, a deluge and the salvation of man and 
pairs of beasts in an ark. Among customs accepted by the 
Polynesians which were similar to those of the early Asiatic 
races were circumcision, sprinkling by holy water, the recog- 
nition of castes in society, the existence of cities of refuge, 
and a knowledge of astronomy for the measurement of time. 
The theory has been advanced that these pseudo-Judaic and 
pseudo-Christian customs were derived from shipwrecked 
Spanish sailors, who are known to have been cast upon the 
islands in the sixteenth century; but this view is scarcely 
tenable. 

The Polynesian year, composed of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, began when the Pleiades rose at sunset, and the 
twelve months each contained thirty days, the remaining five 
days being devoted to the gods. The Hawaiian language 
contains only twelve sounds, five of which are vowels. ‘The 
frequent recurrence of vowels, often comprising distinct 
syllables, and invariably ending every syllable and every 
word, gives an open and liquid character to the language. 
The numbering system was a combination of the decimal 
and quaternary systems, the latter being the more primitive. 

The religion of the Hawaiians was based upon a poly- 
theistic mythology which, in its intricacies and occasional 
poetic beauties, displays a strong racial imagination. It was 
anthropomorphic in its higher aspects, but also included 
demons or gods possessing the form and characteristics of 
certain animals. Many animals and even plants, believed 
to be the residence of the gods, were thus made sacred to 
the religion. ‘There were gods of function or process, who 
worked in the phenomena of nature or in the higher occu- 
pations of society; and, finally, there was an element of 
ancestor worship in individual families. This exceedingly 
complex mythology found external expression in idols, in 
stone-walled temples, in sacrifices of men and animals, in 
oracles or auguries, in elaborate religious chants, in the 
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organization of a hereditary sacerdotal class next to the king 
in rank, and in the institutions of the tabu and the kahuna. 

Tabu was the religious sanction, the feeling of awe and 
reverence, which led to the social recognition of the sacred 
character of certain objects, and to the general observance 
of customs and practices many of which, without the tabu, 
would have been simply political, social, or ethical rules 
of action. It has been defined as “a system of prohibitions 
of an exceedingly complicated and strenuous nature, the 
violation of which was at once a sin and a crime, and was 
punished with death.” The tabu usually took the form of 
the negative injunction,—‘‘thou shalt not”,—and was far 
more restrictive of individual action among females than 
among males. Idols, temples, kings, priests, chiefs, and 
sacred animals and places were all tabu; they must not be 
touched or treated irreverently; if the king’s name was 
spoken by a person while standing, if his shadow was 
crossed, or his presence entered without permission, the 
tabu was broken and the death penalty was inflicted upon 
the guilty one. Women were prohibited by the tabu from 
eating with men, or from partaking of pork, of certain kinds 
of fish, of cocoanuts and bananas; certain parts of every 
dwelling and all the temples were closed to women. During 
regularly recurring or extraordinary seasons of tabu, ab- 
solute silence was enjoined upon the community, while all 
remained indoors with fires extinguished, and even the 
crowing of cocks or barking of dogs must not be permitted 
to break the sacred silence. William Ellis, in his Polynesian 
Researches, writes (Vol. I, p. 129), “The fires at which the 
men’s food was cooked were also sacred, and were forbidden 
to be used by the females. “The baskets in which their pro- 
vision was kept, and the house in which the men ate, were 
also sacred, and prohibited to the females under the same 
cruel penalty. Hence the inferior food, both for wives, 
daughters, et cetera, was cooked at separate fires, deposited 
in distinct baskets, and eaten in lonely solitude by the females 
in little huts erected for the purpose.” 
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The kahuna or witch-doctor was an individual supposed 
to possess the power of driving out evil spirits. The Ha- 
waiians had many superstitions about the power for evil 
possessed by some persons over their neighbors, and the 
kahuna was a natural result of these beliefs. Sickness was 
usually attributed to some evil demon or witch; and the 
efforts of the kahuna were directed to driving out the evil 
influence from the body of the patient by lugubrious prayers 
and incantations, by violent sweatings and internal medicines, 
or by external physical severities. “These practices more fre- 
quently led to the death of the patient than to his recovery, 
and give one reason for the heavy death-rate in the islands. 

In political organization the Hawaiians had advanced 
farther than any of the other peoples of Polynesia. ‘Their 
kings or chiefs with their families comprised a distinct class, 
which, on account of superior food and care in childhood, 
possessed greater physical and mental strength than the com- 
mon people. The priests and kahunas made up a second 
class; while the laborers and artisans were subject to the 
other two classes, and were despotically ruled through the 
terrors of the tabu and the kahuna. ‘The regal position, 
while hereditary, was not restricted to a single line of 
succession. ‘The king was permitted to name his successor, 
and in the absence of such action, the chiefs chose the sover- 
eign. ‘The relation between king, nobles and people was a 
feudal one, based upon land tenure, the payment of taxes, 
and the furnishing of men for military purposes. According 
to President Sanford B. Dole, a primitive communal system ° 
gave place about the thirteenth century to this feudal régime, 
which developed until the sole title to lands was vested in 
the king and the tenure was dependent upon his will. This 
title was no mere fiction, as in European countries, for it 
became the custom for the monarch at the beginning of his 
reign to redistribute all the lands of the kingdom among 
his friends; and while this made little difference to the 
common people, it led to frequent changes in the economic 
position of the noble families. Below the head chiefs, who 
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formed a kind of royal council, the lands were granted out 
on similar terms to persons of lower rank, and by these 
again conveyed to others, until in cases seven degrees of 
land tenure had been attained. 

The Hawaiians had neither metals, pottery, nor beasts of 
burden, three of the essentials to higher economic develop- 
ment. ‘Their implements, made of stone, wood or bone, are 
described by the early writers as being manufactured with 
extreme neatness. “They possessed no cloth or looms, but 
instead used kapa, the fibrous bark of a plant beaten out 
under water and pounded into sheets; or mats neatly woven 
of grasses and fibres. “They manufactured baskets, fish-nets, 
utensils of wood and stone, bows and arrows, spears, and 
slings. Their canoes were often of large size, sometimes 
seventy-five or one hundred feet in length and capable of 
carrying fifty persons. Invariably they were built either 
with outriggers or in pairs braced together, and occasionally 
the stern was built high above the water. Houses were 
constructed of wooden frames covered with thatch or mats, 
containing only one room and usually erected entirely by 
the owner and his family. “They varied in size from about 
eight feet square for the poorer classes to seventy feet or 
more in length for the nobles; and Ellis mentions buildings 
in some of the Polynesian islands which would contain two 
thousand persons. “The Hawaiians constructed irrigation 
ditches, enclosed fish ponds where certain breeds of fish were 
propagated, and built stone-walled temples and enclosures. 

Agriculture and fishing were the two principal food-pro- 
ducing industries. In the latter the islanders were very 
expert, and the early travellers give interesting and amusing 
descriptions of the many methods of fishing in use. In agri- 
culture the cereals were unknown, and the principal products 
were sweet potatoes and yams, bananas, bread-fruit, sugar- 
cane, and the taro. The latter is a member of the arum 
family to which the calla lily belongs, and it is probably the 
most prolific food plant known. An acre of bread-fruit trees 
will support, during eight months of the year, ten to twelve 
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persons; but forty square feet planted with taro will furnish 
food sufficient for one person for a year. 

Tradition furnishes us with no clue to the exact date 
when the Samoan, Tahitian or Fiji islanders crossed the 
hundreds of miles of intervening ocean and landed upon 
Hawaiian shores. But the people themselves possessed an 
accurate genealogy of noble families, the oldest of which 
went back forty-three generations to Nanaula. Judge For- 
nander, therefore, believes that the earliest migration of the 
Polynesian Race to Hawaii took place in the sixth century 
of the Christian era. This migration may have been the 
result of conscious search for conquest and adventure, or 
the last resort in voluntary exile of a party defeated in war, 
or possibly the accidental touching at the islands of canoes 
blown far out of their course by storm and trade-winds. 

Governor Dole, in the Papers of the Hawaiian Historical 
Society, thus describes their arrival, ““We may imagine that 
the remnant of the freight of their storm-worn canoes in- 
cluded a few household idols, a live pig or two, some ema- 
ciated chickens, a surviving bread-fruit plant, fou, and other 
seeds. “There were women as well as men in the company; 
the little children had succumbed to the hardships of the 
voyage which was undertaken to escape the indignities and 
confiscations incident to the status of a defeated party in 
tribal warfare. ‘These people, lean and half-famished, gladly 
and with fresh courage took possession of their new world. 
As soon as they recovered their strength, they built a heiau 
[temple] and sacrificed to their gods.” 

For five hundred years the race lived quietly, and judging 
from the absence of allusions in the traditions, free from 
much contact with the people of the other Pacific islands. 
In the eleventh century, the islands were invaded by several 
migrating parties, probably from the Marquesas, the Society 
and the Samoan groups, and a period of savage struggle and 
conquest continued for five or six generations. After this 
period of exceptional voyages and military activities through- 
out Polynesia, the Hawaiian race appears to have had no 
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further contact with the other Polynesians until the coming 
of Europeans. A second period of five hundred years of com- 
parative peace followed the years of agitation and conquest; 
and this repose was again broken shortly before Captain 
Cook’s discovery of the islands, by a new spirit of strife 
and militarism among the Hawaiian chiefs. The embodi- 
ment of this new era, Kamehameha I., succeeded by Euro- 
pean advice and methods of warfare in conquering all the 
other islands. 

Captain James Cook, the discoverer of the Hawaiian 
Islands as well as of many other groups in the Pacific 
Ocean, was born of humble parentage in the village of Mor- 
ton, in Yorkshire, on October 27, 1728. Entering the royal 
navy in the Seven Years’ War after some years’ experience 
upon coasting vessels, he gained distinction in the campaign 
against the French in Canada. Later his skill and scien- 
tific accuracy in charting the St. Lawrence, the French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, and the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador won for him the naval command 
of the expedition sent, in 1769, to the Pacific by the British 
government to observe the transit of Venus. On this voy- 
age, besides accomplishing the purpose of the expedition, 
Cook visited the Tahitian, Friendly and other South Pacific 
islands, determining their latitude and longitude, and as 
well explored and charted almost the entire New Zealand 
coast. After an absence of three years he returned to Eng- 
land by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

His second voyage, a direct result of the great geographical 
discoveries of the first expedition, was entered upon to de- 
termine the location of a continent, which, according to 
earlier explorers, existed in the South Pacific. In the three 
years, 1772-1775, he traversed the southern portions of the 
Atlantic, Indian and Pacific oceans until driven back by 
ice floes. Revisiting many of the South Pacific islands he 
set at liberty various domestic animals upon them, hoping 
thus to improve the condition of the natives, and to render 
it possible for them to furnish supplies to passing vessels. 
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On his third voyage, in the years 1776-1779, Captain Cook 
started to search for a northwest passage through or around 
the North American continent. Again stopping in the South 
Pacific to refit his vessels, barter for supplies, and land do- 
mestic animals, he crossed the equator and in December, 
1777, entered the North Pacific for the first time. On 
January 18, 1778, he sighted the island of Oahu, and during 
the two weeks that he spent among the islands, remained 
upon terms of close friendship with the inhabitants and their 
chiefs. The people brought great supplies of vegetables and 
hogs to the ship, and treated the captain as a god, prostrat- 
ing themselves as he walked on shore. “The months from 
February to November, 1778, Cook spent in coasting the 
shores of North America from what is now Puget Sound 
to the Arctic Ocean. On November 26th he again arrived 
at the Hawaiian Islands, which upon the occasion of his 
first visit he had named the Sandwich Islands, after the first 
lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, who had 
personally interested himself in the fitting out of Cook’s 
vessels. 

During the second visit to the islands the relations with 
the natives were not so amicable as they had been on the 
first occasion. Continual thieving by the natives, and the 
growing arrogance of the English led at length to a fatal 
quarrel. ‘The natives having seized one of the ships’ boats, 
Captain Cook determined to secure its return by taking the 
king hostage and holding him prisoner until the boat was 
surrendered. “This plan Cook had used with success in some 
of the South Pacific islands, but here in attempting to seize 
the king, the people to the number of several thousand op- 
posed him; and Cook, the last man on shore, was sur- 
rounded and killed in full view of his countrymen who 
crowded two boats near the shore. This event took place 
on February 14, 1779, and*a few days later the expedi- 
tion left the islands to continue the unfinished exploration 
of the Kamtchatkan coast. In August, 1780, the vessels 
reached a British harbor and the commander, Captain King, 
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reported upon the results of the expedition and the death of 
its commander. 

Cook, although probably not the first European to visit 
the islands, as the Spaniards appear to have touched there 
in the sixteenth century, was truthfully their discoverer; 
and his work in charting the shores and islands of the Pacific, 
and in describing the habits of the people and the value of 
the northern fur trade, all served to turn the attention of 
navigators to that region. But aside from thus publishing 
their position to the world, Cook’s visit was of little advan- 
tage to the islands. Indeed, one disastrous result followed 
his visit, the introduction of a terrible disease, which trans- 
mitted to posterity, has saddened the lives of many and 
brought death to thousands of Hawaiians. 

Within a few years after Cook’s voyages two influences 
of great importance in the future of the islands became ap- 
parent: the natural development of the recent military 
spirit into national conquest and absolute monarchy under 
the great leader, Kamehameha I.; and the growth of foreign 
influence, by which European ideas, customs, and vices were 
introduced, and incidentally Kamehameha received advice 
and firearms with which to carry out his policy of conquest 
and concentration. ‘The aid of the foreigner, by giving the 
military predominance to one party, thus raised the inter- 
necine wars of rival chieftains to the dignity of true con- 
quest, and permitted the establishment of a political or- 
ganization such as has been attained by no other dark- 
skinned Pacific race. 

Kamehameha, who has been called the Lonely One, the 
Conqueror, the Napoleon of the Pacific, belonged to the 
reigning family of the island of Hawaii at a time when the 
islands were severally controlled by different kings or chiefs. 
During Cook’s visit he early appreciated the value of the 
iron weapons used by the foreigners, and in his bargains 
showed a desire to secure long knives and swords; and as 
chief he played a prominent part in the attack upon Cook. 
It was this appreciation of the value of foreign customs, 
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both physical and intellectual, which had much to do with 
his later success. Upon the accession of his cousin to the 
throne of Hawaii in 1782 Kamehameha headed a band of 
discontented nobles, defeated the king and killed him in the 
battle. For several years Kamehameha and two other chief- 
tains struggled for the control of the island of Hawaii, 
during which time the conqueror found occasion to send an 
expedition to the island of Maui, where several districts were 
subdued; but instead of massacring the inhabitants or con- 
fiscating their lands, Kamehameha secured their good will 
by respecting their land tenures and their property. By 
this measure he received the name of “the good chief” and a 
reputation for fair dealing which aided him in his later 
conquests. By 1790, in a manner not directly related by 
the native historians, Kamehameha had become “moi” or 
king of all the island of Hawaii. His further conquests 
were thereafter greatly influenced by foreign assistance. 
Seven years passed after the death of Captain Cook be- 
fore any Europeans touched at the islands, and not until 
1786 did two English vessels and a French exploring ex- 
pedition visit them. “Thereafter English, American, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese vessels, engaged in the China or East 
Indian trade, or in the seal or whale fisheries, frequently 
stopped at the islands; and soon a highly profitable trade in 
sandal-wood was established between the Hawaiian islands 
and China. Iron in bars or manufactured into utensils, 
guns and small arms, was the article of merchandise most 
highly prized by the natives. two American vessels under 
command of Captain Metcalf and his son were trading off 
the coast of Hawaii in 1790, when a seaman was murdered 
and the ships’ boat stolen and destroyed. Metcalf, with 
one vessel, put off to a neighboring harbor, where, a few 
days later, he opened fire upon the scores of canoes which 
had crowded around his vessel for purposes of trade, killing 
outright about one hundred of the natives and wounding 
several hundred others. In revenge the natives seized the 
small schooner with Metcalf’s son on board, killed young 
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Metcalf and all the crew but one, and delivered the valuable 
parts of the cargo and vessel, together with the firearms and 
ammunition, to Kamehameha. 

Shortly afterward the elder Metcalf sailed for China, 
leaving as a result of his visit an ugly feeling toward for- 
eigners, and two very valuable adjuncts to the work of 
Kamehameha I., namely the military stores secured from 
the smaller Metcalf vessel, and the presence of two Amefi- 
cans upon the islands. Isaac Davis, the mate of the smaller 
vessel, had been spared for some unaccountable reason; and 
John Young, the boatswain of the larger vessel, was on shore 
when his captain so wantonly attacked the natives, and was 
detained by them. Both men were taken to Kamehameha, 
who accepted them as councillors; and for many years these 
men, particularly Young, advised and directed the king in 
both his military and political measures. To them must 
be given much of the credit for the subsequent advance 
toward civilization and political entity. Blackman (The 
Making of Hawaii, p. 68) says of these men, “Surrounded 
by barbarians, they did not suffer themselves to sink to the 
level of barbarism; they seem rather to have risen above 
their former selves, as being made great by the great obliga- 
tions thrown on them and accepted. ‘They were raised to 
the rank of chief, were given considerable estates, and were 
made the intimate counsellors of the king, Kamehameha L., 
whose powerful mind they instructed, and over whose power- 
ful nature they exerted a most humane and beneficial influ- 
ence.” 

Other foreigners soon came to the islands, usually de- 
serting from trading vessels, and, attaching themselves to 
the various chiefs, gave them fire-arms and ammunition and 
even led their forces in the local warfare. Small cannon, 
which could be mounted in canoes, became a regular article 
of merchandise, and the native chiefs had their European 
gunners to care for the new weapons. But far different 
were the actions of Captain George Vancouver, who was 
sent from England in 1791 to receive the surrender of the 
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Nootka Sound territories from the Spanish. Vancouver as 
a boy of thirteen had joined Cook’s second expedition under 
the rating of able seaman; he was midshipman on the third 
expedition when Cook visited the Hawaiian Islands. Al- 
though a severe disciplinarian, Vancouver entertained the 
most kindly sentiments toward the natives, and on his visits 
during the years 1792-1795 he did his utmost for the social 
and economic welfare of the islands. He made a temporary 
truce between Kamehameha and the chiefs of the neighbor- 
ing islands; he brought about a reconciliation between that 
king and his wife; while trying to rid the islands of the 
presence of unruly sailors, he confirmed the king in his 
estimation of Young and Davis; he distributed the seeds of 
valuable plants, and landed cattle and sheep upon the islands; 
and conversed with the king of Hawaii upon the merits of 
the Christian religion. The British flag was raised on 
Hawaii, and Kamehameha, reserving undefined powers to 
himself, recognized George III. as his protector and sover- 
eign; but as the English government took no measures to 
confirm this so-called cession, the islands were never con- 
sidered a part of English territory. 

Shortly after Vancouver’s visit, the contest between 
Kamehameha and the neighboring chiefs culminated in the 
success of the “Lonely One.” In February, 1795, he in- 
vaded Oahu with a fleet of unprecedented size, and in the 
Nuuanu valley, while the hostile warriors scrambled and 
fought amid crags and precipices, the army of Kamehameha 
defeated that of the native chiefs. By the close of the year 
1795 the conquest of the islands was practically complete; 
Kauai alone held out for several years against the conqueror. 

The form of government and of land tenure established 
by Kamehameha in the islands was feudal in character. 
The title of all land was vested in the king, and he reserved 
some tracts to be cultivated directly for his own private 
gain, while the greater part was distributed among his friends 
and held during the king’s will upon feudal terms. These 
friends, or chiefs, let out the land to lesser chiefs, and these 
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again to others, until the real tillers of the soil were reached. 
Much of the product went to leisure and military classes 
among the chieftains, who, in turn, were held responsible for 
the preservation of order and the rendering of contributions 
to the general government. Kamehameha united in him- 
self absolute political powers, including those generally dis- 
tinguished under the legislative, the executive and the 
judicial functions. The governors of the islands and other 
advisers met the king at stated periods for secret consulta- 
tion upon the needs of the kingdom. But although his gov- 
ernment may have been arbitrary, it was, under the advice 
of Young and Davis and Vancouver, in the main a benevo- 
lent despotism. The king and his advisers acted upon the 
principle that a national sentiment could be built up only 
by the government ministering to national needs. While 
a large share of local government was kept in the hands of 
the chiefs, yet the king appointed four governors over the 
larger islands, who, in turn, appointed petty tax-collectors 
and other local officers, and dispensed justice in their locali- 
ties. In other cases the taxes were collected directly by 
feudal chiefs; and on memorable occasions the king with a 
fleet visited the several islands and collected the tribute due 
him. In this way, by requiring tribute in sandal-wood, he 
gained almost absolute control of the trade with China. 
Kamehameha retained the tabu system, increased its rigor, 
restored the ancient religion, and built temples to the titular 
deities; but on the other hand, in a manner somewhat similar 
to that of Peter the Great toward the Russian hierarchy, 
he checked the authority of the priests of the national re- 
ligion, and developed the political at the expense of the reli- 
gious life. Thus, while he appreciated the value of the zabu 
as a political means in the place of patriotism or of real 
regard for law, and took extreme measures to retain the 
popular respect for the tabu, yet ina broad way he under- 
mined both its political and religious influence. His gov- 
ernment was based upon modern ideas—upon facts of com- 
merce, taxation, and internal development; and his success 
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politically was directly opposed to the idolatry and fetishism 
of the religion. In the same manner, the infiltration of 
foreign ideas, the realization that strangers violated the tabu 
without harm to themselves, and the scanty knowledge al- 
ready gained of Christianity prepared the way for the over- 
throw of the tabu. 

Within six months after Kamehameha’s death in May, 
1819, the national religious festivals, the ancient idols, and 
the politico-religious tabu were all abolished; and the na- 
tion, without a religion and having lost the salutary restraint 
as well as the iniquitous regulations of the tabu, stood ready 
for a new life both in politics and religion. The tabu was 
the first to be broken. The two queens of the late king, 
desiring to be rid of the many limitations placed upon their 
sex by the system, were the prime movers in the matter. 
They won over the high priest, who, acting so decidedly 
against the interests of his class, must have been guided by 
conscientious conviction; and finally the weak king, Liho- 
liho (Kamehameha II.), walked across the room at a court 
banquet and deliberately broke the tabu by sitting beside his 
mother and partaking of the women’s food. ‘Thereafter 
throughout the land the cry went that the king had broken 
the tabu and lived; all made haste to follow his example; 
and the restraint of centuries gave place to license un- 
bridled by religion and scarcely checked by the political 
authorities. “The abandon of the people was heightened by 
the new fermented and distilled liquors, unknown before the 
days of the white men, which sailors and unscrupulous mer- 
chants sold to the people, and the manufacture of which 
certain Australian convicts had introduced as early as the 
year 1800. 

After the breaking of the tabu the high priest, Hewahewa, 
publicly resigned his office, and began the demolition of the 
religion by himself applying the torch to the principal temple. 
Throughout the islands, temples and idols were given up to 
flames; and the great national religious festivals were dis- 
continued. An uprising in favor of the native religion was, 
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in December, 1819, easily crushed; and outwardly, at least, 
the nation presented tabula rasa to the new religion about 
to be introduced. 

Ten years before the death of the old religion, an Ha- 
waiian boy, escaping with two friends to America, reached 
New Haven, Connecticut, where Professor Dwight and 
other residents of the college town became interested in his 
story, and cared for the physical and mental needs of the 
three youths. Joined later in the foreign mission school at 
Cornwall, Connecticut, by several other Hawaiians, the 
young men connected themselves with the first missionary 
expedition sent out to Hawaii by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. This expedition, com- 
posed of two clergymen, one physician, one farmer, one 
printer, and two teachers, each accompanied by his wife, 
reached the islands in March, 1820, only a few months after 
the completion of the religious revolution. Expecting in- 
tense opposition from the devotees of a gross and cruel re- 
ligion, known to encourage human sacrifices, the missionaries 
looked upon the recent religious destruction as almost a 
miracle in their favor. 

Settling their small number in the several islands, rather 
than in one place, the missionaries found that the main 
opposition to their work came from resident Europeans and 
Americans, who were using the islands and their inhabi- 
tants for profit, plunder, illicit passion, and crime. ‘These 
persons were in danger of losing their gains under a higher 
moral standard, and in many ways tried to influence the 
natives and European governments against the American 
missionaries. But the Hawaiian soon learned to distinguish 
between the unselfish work of the missionary and the sordid 
motives of his Caucasian enemy; and after years of self- 
sacrifice, a marked success was gained by the Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

At first admitted upon sufferance for a year only, the 
teachers were soon instructing the king and the royal house- 
hold in letters and in Christian doctrine; in two years they 
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had reduced the Hawaiian spoken language to written form, 
containing an alphabet of twelve letters, and with the king 
pulling the first sheets, they struck off a small spelling book 
which contained the first printed pages in the Hawaiian 
tongue. The first Protestant baptism in the islands (two 
chiefs were baptized by Catholic ceremony upon a French 
ship in 1819) was that of Queen Keopuolani, the widow of 
Kamehameha I., in 1823. In 1825 the other widow of the 
conqueror, the woman whom he had appointed regent over 
his worthless son, and who was now all-powerful, Queen 
Kaahumanu, accepted the Christian religion, quickly learned 
to read the printed pages of the missionaries, and by her 
zeal for education had, in a short time, trained two thousand 
of her people in reading and writing. In 1826, we are told, 
a congregation of ten thousand natives was gathered to 
listen to Christian preaching. 

After the death of the queen regent in 1832, a reaction 
against Christianity took place in the early years of the reign 
of Kamehameha III. (1833-1854); but later the king ap- 
preciated the social and political value of the teachings of 
the missionaries. In the years 1837-1839, a remarkable re- 
vival of the Christian religion, led by the principal chiefs, 
took place, in which fifteen thousand persons were admitted 
to church membership; and in the following six years, 
twenty-seven thousand converts were made. ‘The religious 
policy of the natives was marred by one feature, for which 
the missionaries do not seem to have been responsible,—the 
persecution and exclusion of Catholics between the years 
1831-1839. The restrictions were, however, removed in the 
latter year when the king issued an edict of toleration; and 
subsequently, under threats of hostilities from France, he 
granted the Catholics a site for a church building. The 
cause of Christianity met with varying success after the 
great revival of 1837-39. In 1863 when the American 
Board, believing the islands were Christianized, withdrew 
its support, the Protestant churches had 19,699 members. 
But shortly after this another reaction, strengthened partly 
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by the animosities of the American Protestant, the Catholic 
and the Anglican Christians, set in toward the old national 
religion; and in later years this belief was encouraged by 
the kings. But in 1896, 82 per cent of the Hawaiians and 
part-Hawaiians professed affiliation to the Protestant, the 
Catholic, or the Mormon church; and of this total, 50 per 
cent were Protestants, 34 per cent Catholics, and the re- 
mainder Mormons. : 

The work of the missionaries, as has already been men- 
tioned, included much more than formal religious instruc- 
tion. The lists of persons sent out in the early years by the 
American Board always included others than ordained mis- 
sionaries; the usual occupations being those of teacher, phy- 
sician, or printer, although one farmer and one book-binder 
are also mentioned. © In practically all cases, married men 
with their wives were sent to the station. From the first 
the missionaries did not hesitate to advise the people and 
their rulers upon any question of public or private impor- 
tance; the wives of the missionaries gathered about the 
royal women, and instructed their household in needle-work 
and dressmaking, in reading and writing, and in literature; 
the men soon became lawmakers, or acted as the agents of 
the king in dealing with foreign countries; and, when the 
day for constitution-making arrived, it was Mr. William 
Richards, an ordained missionary, who was chosen by the 
king and chiefs to advise them. Not since the days of 
Cotton, and Eaton, and Davenport, had New Englanders 
seen such constructive social power exercised by their minis- 
ters. 

In general the missionaries showed a spirit of moderation 
and tolerance in their positions of control over public senti- 
ment. Naturally they were intolerant of the old idolatry 
or of the prevailing infanticide, or of polygamy, or the sen- 
sual vices introduced by European seamen and encouraged 
by the consuls of their countries. But aside from these 
objects of righteous indignation, few charges of undue ag- 
gressiveness or misuse of power by the missionaries can be 
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substantiated. How far the missionaries have succeeded in 
raising the moral standards of the community is a question. 
Savage races almost invariably adopt the vices of civiliza- 
tion more readily than its virtues; and in the struggle 
between the asceticism of the missionary and the sensualism 
of the merchant and sailor, victory, at least among the lower 
classes, has not yet appeared upon the side of the moralist. 
Nominally the greater number of Hawaiian natives are 
Christians, but their passions still lack the restraint which 
is the real essence of Christian civilization. 

True political organization in the islands came first with 
the conquests of Kamehameha I., and with the order and 
respect for law which his strong hand imposed upon all the 
people. Under his absolutism, as already noted, the admin- 
istrative machinery was simple. Its principal elements were 
the governors of islands, who directed the collection of taxes 
and the administration of justice, and, together with several 
other friends of the king, formed his advisory council. Writ- 
ten laws did not exist, and the king’s will in any respect, 
was the law of the land. After the death of Kamehameha 
the chiefs met in council to decide questions of national 
importance, thus developing a deliberative body distinct from 
the sovereign and his personal council; and between 1823 
and 1827, at least four such general meetings were held. 
In the latter year the council assumed formal legislative 
functions by the issue of the first written laws, including 
prohibitions directed against murder or infanticide, theft, 
adultery, liquor-selling and gambling. During the long 
minority of Kamehameha III. the nobles continued their 
council meetings and acquired weight enough to make their 
position permanent in the first formal constitution. 

As early as 1836 the chiefs and missionaries believed the 
time had come to establish a written constitution, and ac- 
cordingly the council sent Mr. Richards to the United 
States to secure the services of a publicist who could guide 
them in the new political and legal organization. Mr. 
Richards could obtain the consent of no prominent public 
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man in the country to go to Hawaii, and upon his return to 
the islands, in 1838, he was himself chosen by the chiefs and 
king to guide them in the new work. Resigning his posi- 
tion at the mission, Richards delivered a course of lectures 
upon jurisprudence and political science to the king and 
chiefs; and as a result of this instruction drafts of a bill 
of rights, a code of laws, and a constitution were submitted 
to the council. In June, 1839, the two former were adopted, 
and in the following year, the constitution was promulgated. 
These early political documents show, in their ideas and 
phraseology, the lack of legal training upon the part of the 
natives and their American advisers; for there was not a 
single lawyer in the islands at the time, and not until five 
years later did the first one arrive to assist in the codifica- 
tion of the laws. 

The bill of rights declared that God had conferred equal 
rights upon all men and all chiefs; that some of these rights 
were those of life and limb, freedom from oppression, and 
the right to the products of one’s hand or mind. The 
office of ruler and magistrate is said to be derived from God, 
but it is not right to make laws protecting or enriching the 
chiefs alone, without benefiting the people also; the latter 
are promised the tenure of their property, their lands, and 
building lots so long as they conform to the laws of the 
kingdom. 

The constitution opened with the statement that “No 
law shall be enacted at variance with the word of the Lord | 
Jehovah, or opposed to the grand design of that word. All: | 
the laws of this country shall accord with the general de- 
sign of God’s law.” Freedom of religion, the protection of 
“every unblamable man” in “every good work”, the punish- 
ment of every person bringing evil to the kingdom or to 
individuals, and a regular process for the trial of accused 
persons were among the first promises of the constitution. 
The kingship was declared hereditary in the family of Kame- 
hameha III., although the latter was privileged to select his 
heir, and in the neglect so to do, the nobles should choose 
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the king. No land should be alienated by any person with- 
out the king’s consent. It was the king’s duty to appoint a 
premier, without whose concurrence he could transact no 
public business; and four governors of the islands, who 
should control the local systems of taxation and justice, 
and represent the king in all matters. “The legislature was 
composed of a hereditary house of nobles comprising four- 
teen members with the king and premier, and a house of 
representatives chosen annually in such manner and num- 
ber as should be appointed by law. By later edict this 
house was composed of only seven members. The two houses 
acted separately in legislation, but might at their discretion 
take occasional counsel together; and the king and premier 
possessed an absolute veto upon their actions. The judicial 
system included a supreme court, composed of the king as 
presiding judge, the premier, and four judges elected by 
the house of representatives; and insular courts composed of 
two or more judges appointed by the governors of the sev- 
eral islands. “The constitution could be amended by regular 
legislative enactment, after a year’s notice had been given to 
the people. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the constitution, an 
English compilation of the laws was published by Mr. 
Richards, which came to be known, from the color of its 
binding, as the “Blue Book.’ But this collection, while 
well-intentioned, was unscientific, and within a few years 
its rules gave place to a more systematic code. In 1843, John 
Ricord, of New York, arrived in the islands, and was almost 
immediately appointed to the position of attorney-general. 
In 1845 upon his advice the legislature erected five distinct 
executive departments,—of the interior, of foreign affairs, 
of finance, of instruction, and the attorney-general’s office. 
Later Mr. Ricord drafted two volumes of civil and political 
laws based upon the statutes of New York, which in 1846- 
1847 were accepted by the legislature, and formed the basis 
of political organization and judicial procedure down to the 
time of annexation. 
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At about this time an attempt was made by Lord George 
Paulet, commanding the British frigate Carysfort, to obtain 
possession of the islands for Great Britain. Paulet on his 
way to the Pacific had met the discontented Charlton, the 
English consul who for long had opposed the efforts of the 
missionaries to check drunkenness and immorality. Various 
quarrels and monetary claims were brought forward by 
Paulet, and the king was so wrought up that on February 
25, 1843, he executed a deed of cession to Queen Victoria. 
For five months Lord Paulet ruled the islands, appointing 
officers and drilling military forces; but later the native 
authorities were restored through the action of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas, and in the fall of the same year England and 
France mutually agreed to respect the independence of the 
islands. ‘The United States had already recognized their in- 
dependent status on December roth of the preceding year. 

After the adoption of the first constitution in 1840 and 
the enactment under it of the organic laws of 1845-1847, 
there were frequent constitutional changes in the islands. 
The details of these several constitutions would not be in 
place here, but a brief summary of the course of political 
development will be given. ‘The constitution of 1852 was 
drafted by Chief Justice Lee, who was one of a commission 
of three persons appointed for that purpose. Its great ad- 
vance over the preceding constitution lay in the precise and 
scientific language used. ‘The principal organic changes in- 
troduced were the appointment of the council of nobles by 
the king for life, and the limitation of their number to 
thirty; the provision that the house of representatives should 
not contain more than forty members, and should be elected 
by universal suffrage; that the justices of the supreme and 
circuit courts should hold office during good behavior; that 
the office of premier be retained in deference to the desires 
of the chiefs; and that a privy council, composed of the 
executive ministers, the governors of islands, and any others 
appointed during the pleasure of the king, should be erected. 
The suffrage under this constitution was extended to subjects 
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and denizens of the kingdom who had attained the age of 
twenty years, had paid taxes, and resided in the islands one 
year preceding the election. 

Under this constitution, while the power of the king 
decreased, that of the foreigners was continually increasing. 
Although possessing the theoretical power to veto laws and 
dismiss his ministers, the king rarely exercised either power. 
The lower house at this time representing the interests of 
the commercial and missionary classes contrasted favorably 
with the council of nobles, which, under the life tenure, was 
becoming irresponsive to public opinion. Until 1864 the 
constitution remained in operation, covering the period of 
the close of the reign of Kamehameha III. to 1854, and the 
entire reign of his brother, Kamehameha IV., from 1854 to 
1863. It was only overthrown in 1864 by the refusal of 
Kamehameha V. to take the oath to observe it. During the 
reign of Kamehameha IV. a growing opposition to the con- 
stitution was shown by the royal family and certain of the 
chiefs, which was particularly directed against the universal 
suffrage and the power of the lower house, both of which : 
were being used by the foreign element to secure political 
influence. 

Accordingly, shortly after his accession, Kamehameha V., 
ignoring the established legislature and constitution, called 
a constitutional convention; but upon reaching a point of 
complete disagreement with the members on the suffrage 
clause, he prorogued the body, and on August 20, 1864, upon 
his own responsibility, promulgated a new constitution. The 
constitution of 1864 contained many reactive provisions, 
but it was not so far-reaching in its changes as the foreign- 
ers had reason to fear it would be. Among other changes, 
it increased the prerogative of the king by abolishing the 
office of premier, by reducing the powers of the privy coun- 
cil, by giving him an absolute veto upon legislation, and 
by increasing his appointing power. In the latter respect, 
particularly, it gave to the king control over the local offi- 
cials and through them a wide influence over all elections. 
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The democratic character of the government was also 
changed by requiring representatives to possess at least $500 
worth of clear real estate; or an income of $250 a year, and 
by limiting the suffrage to subjects who owned $150 value 
in real estate, or held a leasehold on which $25 a year was 
paid, or who possessed an income of $75 a year; and all 
voters born since 1840 were further required to be able to 
read and write. The legislature was composed of one house, 
the appointive nobles sitting with the elected representatives. 

This constitution, amended in 1874 by the abolition of 
the property restrictions upon the suffrage was not dis- 
placed until the year 1887, and thus continued in force a 
longer period than any other Hawaiian constitution. Under 
it two kings, Lunalilo, 1873-1874, and Kalakaua, 1874-1891, 
ruled the islands. ‘The latter frequently interfered in elec- 
tions, incurred useless and extravagant expenditures, in- 
trenched upon the powers of the legislature and judiciary, 
and recklessly granted corporation franchises. A simple 
enumeration of these actions gives the best explanation of 
the revolution which was soon to come. At the outset, the 
election of the king by the legislature gave rise to charges 
of bribery, and the defeated factions started riots which were 
suppressed only by the armed intervention of British and 
American marines. ‘The right of naturalization was so re- 
stricted that it was practically impossible for foreigners to 
acquire insular citizenship. The sugar magnate, Claus 
Spreckels, received valuable franchises for comparatively 
small sums; and the opium monopoly was sold by the king 
to two different Chinamen. Large sums were spent upon 
the king’s coronation, celebrated nine years after his elec- 
tion, and upon the fiftieth anniversary of his birth. The 
liquor trade was utilized for political purposes, licenses being 
granted where they would be of political service, and in the 
election of 1886 large amounts of cheap intoxicating liquors 
were distributed by the king’s agents. In this election, of 
the twenty-eight candidates for the legislature known to be 
favored by the king, twenty-six were already government 
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offce-holders. ‘The king favored the heathen practices, and 
even incorporated a society of the kahuna men, under the 
name of the Hawaiian Board of Health. 

Kalakaua’s reign was, however, noteworthy for the adop- 
tion in 1875 of a reciprocity treaty with the United States. 
For several years a feeling in favor of annexation to the 
United States had been developing both in the islands and 
in the United States. In 1875 King Kalakaua visited the 
United States and his commissioners at Washington signed 
a reciprocity treaty which after action by Congress, went 
into effect on September 9, 1875. [he treaty was to con- 
tinue for seven years, and thereafter indefinitely unless either 
party gave a year’s notice of a desire to terminate the arrange- 
ment. By its terms unrefined sugar and other Hawaiian 
agricultural products were to be admitted to the United 
States free of duty, and American manufactured articles 
were to enter Hawaii upon the same terms. An important 
clause provided that Hawaii should not cede or lease to 
any other nation either lands, harbors or ports, or grant to 
any other nation the same privileges respecting free trade, 
which had been given to the United States. From this treaty 
dates the period of great insular prosperity. Thereafter the 
sugar industry, granted a ready market in America, became 
the principal source of the wealth of the islands. Possessing 
a soil more productive in the raising of sugar than probably 
any other land in the world, coupled with an abundance of 
cheap labor, the Hawaiian Islands were enabled within the 
next few years to reap a remarkable profit in which all 
classes to a greater or less degree shared. 

But the growing interests of wealthy native and Ameri- 
can capitalists led to their participation in the political world 
against the extravagance and irresponsibility of the royal 
party. On July 6, 1887, Kalakaua was forced to swear to 
respect a new constitution which attempted to destroy the 
power of the king over the legislature and judiciary by 
separating the three departments and forbidding any ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer, or contractor or employee of the 
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government from sitting in the legislature. “The cabinet mem- 
bers were given seats in the legislature, and while appointed 
bythe king, could not be removed except upon a vote of 
want of confidence by the legislature. The king possessed 
only a qualified veto upon legislation,—a vote of two-thirds 
of the elective members of the legislature being sufficient to 
pass a measure over his veto. “The legislature was composed 
of nobles and representatives sitting together, both of which 
groups, however, were now to be elective. Voters for the 
twenty-four nobles must be registered persons of three years’ 
residence, possessing Hawaiian, American or European birth 
or descent, able to read the language of one of these countries 
and owning three thousand dollars of taxable property or 
having an annual income of six hundred dollars. Voters for 
the twenty-four representatives must be qualified as for 
senators, except that a residence of only one year and prop- 
erty to the amount of five hundred dollars, or an income of 
two hundred and fifty dollars were required. “This docu- 
ment, it will be seen, was wholly in favor of the wealthy 
foreign classes. “The property qualification excluded by far 
the greater body of the native Hawaiians, while the per- 
mission to vote granted to the European and American resi- 
dents practically placed the control of elections in the hands 
of the American residents. “The great body of Japanese and 
Chinese workmen who had come to the islands between 1870 
and the adoption of the constitution possessed no political 
rights. Upon the whole nothing showed more clearly the 
trend in events toward American control, than the adoption 
of this constitution. 

Kalakaua died January 20, 1891, and was succeeded by 
his sister, Liliuokalani. “The husband of the new queen was 
John Owen Dominis, a man of American and Italian ex- 
traction and of moderate political views. Unfortunately 
for the political integrity of the islands, he died shortly 
after his wife’s accession to the throne, and she pursued 
her reactionary policy until the American residents were 
roused to revolution. Liliuokalani did not approve of the 
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pro-American constitution of 1887; she inclined to Eng- 
land rather than the United States and sent her niece to be 
educated in that country. She revived some of the old 
native customs and encouraged the organization of the Hui 
Kalaiaina, and other semi-political, semi-religious associa- 
tions of natives. In the face of protests from the better 
classes of citizens, she signed bills for the establishment of 
a lottery and for the introduction of opium. Her counsel- 
lors were in the main men of narrow statesmanship and of 
jarring factions even among themselves. ‘The best that can 
be said for her administration is that it was intensely na- 
tional in its ideals, encouraging everything which would 
strengthen the patriotism and national consciousness of the 
native Hawaiians. 

In the same spirit she willingly received appeals from 
native voters and political associations for the overthrow of 
the constitution of 1887 and the promulgation of one more 
favorable to the native population. It was said that two- 
thirds of the nine thousand five hundred voters had signed 
such petitions. Respecting this sentiment in favor of a 
remodelled constitution, the queen says, “To have ignored 
or disregarded so general a request I must have been deaf 
to the voice of the people, which tradition tells us is the 
voice of God. No true Hawaiian chief would have done 
other than to promise a consideration of their wishes.” In 
January, 1893, the queen made known her intention to 
promulgate a new constitution which had been presented to 
her by a committee of the Hui Kalaiaina. By this docu- 
ment it was proposed to restore to the queen the old royal 
power of appointing the noble members of the legislature; 
the term of the.supreme court was to be changed from life 
tenure to six years; and voters must be subjects of the 
kingdom, possessed of a moderate property qualification and 
able to read and write. 

The avowed intentions of the queen in favor of native 
customs, native religion, and native political control aroused 
the American commercial and missionary classes against her. 
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Her cabinet, on the day announced for the promulgation of 
the new constitution, refused to consent to it, and on January 
14, 1893, a “Citizens’ Committee of Safety”? was appointed 
by a meeting of prominent citizens and residents opposed to 
the queen’s policy. Military preparations were made and 
plans drafted for a provisional government. ‘Two days later 
upon the request of the United States Minister John L. 
Stevens, one hundred and sixty marines were landed from 
the American warship Boston, for the ostensible purpose of 
protecting the lives and property of American residents. On 
the following day, January 17th, a proclamation was issued 
by the revolutionists declaring the Hawaiian monarchy 
abolished; establishing a provisional government composed 
of an executive council of four members and an advisory 
council of fourteen “members possessing legislative powers; 
requesting all office-holders except the queen and the cabinet 
members to retain their positions and continue in the exercise 
of their functions; and declaring all Hawaiian laws, not 
inconsistent with the proclamation, to be still in force. The 
president of the executive council was Sanford B. Dole, and 
the other members were J. A. King, P. C. Jones, and W. O. 
Smith. r 

A demand was now made that the queen abdicate her 
throne, but refusing to do this, and intimidated by the 
presence of the United States naval forces and large bodies 
‘of armed volunteers, Liliuokalani signed a document in 
which she protested against all the acts of the Provisional 
Government. She agreed, however, because of the presence 
of the superior force of the United States troops which 
Minister Stevens had avowed would be used to support the 
Provisional Government, to surrender the government “until 
such time as the Government of the United States shall, 
upon the facts being presented to it, undo the action of its 
representatives.” Minister Stevens, always strongly favor- 
ing annexation, acknowledged the new government within 
an hour after its promulgation. Commissioners from the 
Provisional Government were at once sent to Washington 
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to secure a treaty of annexation of the islands; the queen’ 
also sent a representative to Washington and directed ap- 
peals to President Harrison and President-elect Cleveland. 

There was no forcible opposition to the new government ; 
the ordinary departments of government were conducted as 
previously; and the provisional councils leisurely proceeded 
to the calling of a constitutional convention, composed partly 
of themselves and partly of elective delegates. On July 4, 
1894, the fifth constitution of the islands was promulgated. 
It provided for a republican form of government, with a 
president chosen every six years by joint vote of the two 
houses of the legislature, and it named Sanford B. Dole as 
president until December 31, 1900. ‘The president was 
assisted and controlled by a cabinet modelled after American 
precedents rather than the English system which had pre- 
viously existed. It differed from the American cabinet in 
that a majority vote of the cabinet was binding upon the 
president. ‘The legislature was bicameral, the lower house 
being elected by voters who were citizens or foreigners en- 
joying the rights of citizens, who had paid taxes and could 
speak, read and write the English or Hawaiian language; 
while the suffrage for the upper house was limited to those 
owning real property of the value of $1,500, or personal 
property valued at $3,000, or possessing an annual income 
of $600. A remarkable provision, showing the desire of the 
Provisional Government to keep the support of resident 
foreigners, was the granting of all the rights of citizens to 
persons who had favored the new government, while per- 
mitting them to retain their allegiance to their native country. 

Under this constitution the Republic of Hawaii was gov- 
erned until the days of annexation. ‘There can be no doubt 
that, like the constitution of 1887, it favored American and 
other foreign residents at the expense of the native popula- 
tion. The number of voters was cut down from about thir- 
teen thousand in 1890, to only 4,477 in 1894. In 1896, the 
number of persons who actually voted both for senators and 
representatives, was 2,017, while 1,179 more were qualified 
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to vote for representatives alone. In other words, under the 
republic the voters were one-fourth as numerous as under 
the monarchy. After many years of intellectual and financial 
leadership by the American residents, their position had at 
last obtained an objective political reality in the constitution 
of 1894. It remained for them to complete the plans al- 
ready laid for the annexation of the islands to the United 
States. : 


CHAPTER. VII 
HAWAII AN AMERICAN TERRITORY 


THE annexation of the Hawaiian Islands was a more 
natural procedure than in the case of the acquisition of any 
other Pacific territory by the United States. An accident 
of war brought the Philippines into the American political 
organization; the difficulties of joint international control 
led to the occupation of the island of Tutuila in Samoa; 
and in Alaska at the time of cession, neither American in- 
stitutions nor American population could be found. But in 
Hawaii there was a community which drew the best features 
of its life from America; its laws and constitutions, its 
Christian belief, its business methods, its progressive popula- 
tion were all products of the intercourse of the islands with 
the United States. From at least 1820 onward Americans 
exercised an influence which was greater than that of any 
other nation, and which dominated the councils of kings 
and chiefs. Legally and socially the annexation of Hawaii 
was more logical than the occupation of Porto Rico; while 
in both cases the United States acted as a complementary 
force in the insular industries, drawing the needed agricul- 
tural products to its markets and sending manufactured goods 
to the islands. Economically, Hawaii, thirty years ago, 
passed through the stage which Porto Rico is now witness- 
ing: the process leading to the remarkable growth of wealth 
through the American demand for cane sugar. 
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So strong were the intellectual and commercial ties of the 
Hawaiian Islands to the United States that at an early date 
the development of a formal political union of the islands 
was anticipated. In 1826 Hawaii’s first treaty with a foreign 
state was made with the United States. In the years 1839, 
1851 and 1853, while entangled in difficulties with Euro- 
pean states, the Hawaiian king offered to cede his territory 
to the United States, and in the latter year a formal treaty 
of annexation was drafted, which, but for the king’s death, 
probably would have received his approval. 

The paramount interests of the United States in the islands 
and the manifest destiny of annexation have been frequently 
recognized by American statesmen. Tyler, in 1842, ex- 
pressed the opinion that five-sixths of the vessels entering 
Hawaiian ports were American, and that no European nation 
could colonize the islands or subvert the native government 
without dissatisfaction upon the part of the United States. 
Fillmore expressed the same opinion; Pierce openly favored 
annexation; and Johnson believed that the people of the 
islands would “at no distant day, voluntarily apply for ad- 
mission into the Union.” Arthur, through his secretary of 
state, Blaine, expressed the opinion that the islands were ‘‘the 
key to dominion of the American Pacific.” 

For a full generation after 1840, therefore, annexation 
had been frequently mooted and was popularly believed to 
be inevitable. The first formal step toward American con- 
trol of the islands came in 1875 with the ratification of a 
reciprocity treaty. This treaty, as has already been men- 
tioned, opened American markets to Hawaiian agricultural 
produce and proved the beginning of a still more intimate 
economic dependence of the islands upon the United States. 
In addition to its economic clauses, the treaty contained the 
provision, expressive of American predominance in the isl- 
ands, that, during the continuance of the treaty, no cession 
of land should be made by the Hawaiian government to any 
other government, nor should the same trade privileges be 
granted to any other country. On November 9, 1887, the 
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treaty was extended for seven years, and the harbor of Pearl 
River was given to the United States for its exclusive use 
as a coaling and naval station. The latter cession meant 
American naval control of the islands, for the Pearl River 
Harbor is the only port capable of adequate fortification 
within the archipelago. 

Thus American commercial and naval supremacy in 
Hawaii were legally established. The position of the United 
States is illustrated by its action in 1881, when England 
under the “most favored nation” clauses of her treaties de- 
manded privileges equal to those granted to the United 
States. Secretary of State Blaine, in the correspondence 
growing out of this question, stated that the position of the 
Hawaiian Islands demanded their benevolent neutrality 
toward the United States, and when such an attitude was 
found impossible by Hawaii, the American government 
would meet the new situation “by seeking an avowedly 
American solution” of the difficulty. Commercially, said he, 
“the reciprocity treaty makes them practically members of 
an American zollverein, an outlying district of the State of 
California.” 

Again, in 1888, the American government was desired by 
England and Germany to join them in a joint guaranty of 
the neutrality of the islands. ‘This offer was rejected by 
President Cleveland and Secretary of State Thomas F. 
Bayard. ‘The latter, in commenting upon the matter nine 
years later, said, ““The obvious course was to wait quietly 
and patiently and let the islands fill up with American 
planters and American industries until they should be wholly 
identified in business interests and political sympathies with 
the United States. It was simply a matter of waiting until 
the apple should ripen and fall.” 

Against this natural tendency, appreciated as almost in- 
evitable by Americans at home and in Hawaii, the policy 
of King Kalakaua and of Queen Liliuokalani came as an 
opposing force. Their attempt to revive native control, 
although the native population was rapidly declining in 
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number, led to the use of force by the foreigners. In the 
early part of 1887 the foreigners and the “missionary party”, 
as the friends of good government and American control were 
called, started a secret political society, imported arms, and 
drilled a volunteer company called “the Rifles.” With a 
mere show of force they compelled Kalakaua to accept the 
new constitution of 1887, and to reform at least his political 
habits. A similar movement, opposed to the native policy 
of Queen Liliuokalani, resulted in the revolution of 1893. 

The revolutionists were encouraged by the actions of 
Minister John L. Stevens who appears to have been ambi- 
tious of accomplishing the annexation of the islands during 
his tenure of office. In November, 1892, he addressed a 
lengthy letter to the American secretary of state in which 
he elaborately argued in favor of annexation upon moral, 
political, and economical grounds. As early as March, 1892, 
he contemplated the possibility of overturning the govern- 
ment by an orderly and peaceable revolution, and wished 
instructions as to “how far the present minister and naval 
commander may deviate from established international rules 
and precedents.” Within an hour after the proclamation of 
the Provisional Government, on January 17th, he had recog- 
nized it as the lawful Hawaiian government, and on Feb- 
ruary Ist, upon the request of the Provisional Government 
he raised the American flag in Honolulu and declared the 
existence of an American protectorate over the islands. On 
the same day he wrote to the State Department, “The 
Hawaiian pear is now fully ripe, and this is the golden hour 
for the United States to pluck it.” 

Fully as strong an interest in annexation was felt by the 
Provisional Government as by the United States minister. 
The proclamation made in the afternoon of January 17, 
1893, contained the condition that the Provisional Govern- 
ment should “exist until terms of union with the United 
States had been negotiated and agreed upon.” ‘Two days 
later a specially chartered steamer carried commissioners 
from the Provisional Government to the United States, who 
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arrived in Washington on February 3d. Eleven days sufficed 
for the completion of a treaty, and on the 15th it was trans- 
mitted by President Harrison to the Senate. ‘The Senate, 
however, took no action upon the annexation treaty before 
March 4th, and in the following special session, President 
Cleveland withdrew the treaty. 

James H. Blount, of Georgia, was appointed by the presi- 
dent as special commissioner to Hawaii, with power to re-+ 
verse any of the acts of the American officers respecting the 
recent revolution. He immediately ordered the American 
flag lowered and the American troops removed, and after an 
investigation reported that the acts of Minister Stevens 
were an unwarranted interference with the rights of the ex- 
isting government, and that Liliuokalani was the lawful 
sovereign of the islands. President Cleveland agreed with 
the conclusions of Mr. Blount, and, after accepting the 
resignation of Minister Stevens, he appointed Albert S. 
Willis to the position. 

The latter arrived in Honolulu November 4, 1893, and 
after being received by the Provisional Government to which 
he was accredited, at once communicated with Liliuokalani, 
expressing to her the president’s desire to réstore her gov- 
ernment if she were willing to grant complete amnesty to 
all engaged in the revolution. ‘To this‘she demurred, say- 
ing the penalty of death must by the law be inflicted upon 
traitors. A month later she withdrew her objection and 
agreed to pardon all involved in the revolution, 

Minister Willis now turned his attention to the Pro- 
visional Government, and on December 20th, requested 
President Dole to consider the part played in the revolution 
by the United States troops and minister, and that this ac- 
tion was now disavowed by President Cleveland. Accord- 
ingly, he asked the Provisional Government to relinquish 
to the queen her constitutional authority and inquired if they 
were not willing to abide by the decision of the President 
of the United States. An emphatic negative was given to 
this question. President Dole denied that the revolution 
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was accomplished by the presence of United States troops; 
he averred that it was due to natural forces similar to those 
which had made King Kalakaua responsible to public senti- 
ment in 1887, and he unhesitatingly refused to surrender the 
government to the queen. President Cleveland and Minister 
Willis claimed no power to restore the queen by force, and 
in the winter of 1894, the whole matter was referred by the 
president to the “broader authority and discretion of the 
Congress.” 

During January and February, 1894, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations conducted an investigation of the 
Hawaiian revolution, and on February 26th, Senator John 
T. Morgan presented an elaborate report. “This report ex- 
culpated President Harrison from the charges of undue haste 
in making a treaty of annexation, and President Cleveland 
from the accusation of unwarranted actions in his attempt 
to restore Liliuokalani; it freed Minister Stevens from the 
charges of assisting the revolution, and only mildly censured 
him for proclaiming an American protectorate over the 
islands. ‘The committee seemed content to exonerate every- 
one connected with the affair, so long as the status quo was 
maintained. ‘The formal diplomatic recognition of the new 
government had been continuous since January 17, 1893; 
Minister Stevens had recognized that government; a treaty 
of annexation had been made with it; Commissioner Blount 
and Minister Willis had been accredited to it. “The posi- 
tion of the Provisional Government was further strengthened 
by the passage on May 31, 18094, of the ‘““Turpie Resolution”, 
which declared that the sole right of establishing and main- 
taining their governmental policy rested with the Hawaiian 
people, that the United States should not interfere therein, 
and that the interference of any other nation would be looked 
upon as an act unfriendly to the United States. In this 
position the matter rested for three years. 

Meanwhile in the islands annexation societies were formed, 
and petitions favoring union with the United States were cir- 
culated. Liliuokalani makes the claim that the death of 
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Minister Stevens’s daughter took place while she was jour- 
neying to secure signatures to such a document. ‘The con- 
stitution of July 4, 1894, establishing the Republic of 
Hawaii, contained a clause authorizing the president and 
cabinet of the republic to make a treaty, subject to the 
ratification of the Hawaiian senate, for a political or com- 
mercial union with the United States. In January, 1895, a 
native uprising against the republic was easily crushed. ~ 

One result of this native movement was the abdication of 
Liliuokalani on January 24th. Later she was arrested, tried, 
and convicted of misprision of treason, and confined amid 
comfortable surroundings for about six months. Released at 
first upon parole, and later restricted to the island of Oahu, 
she received full liberty in October, 1896. Shortly after- 
ward, she visited the United States and presented petitions 
from native Hawaiians to President Cleveland, and on June 
17, 1897, she sent a protest to the state department against 
the ratification of the treaty of annexation which President 
McKinley had, on the preceding day, sent to the Senate. 

A new treaty of annexation was drawn up on June 16, 
1897, by John Sherman, and the Hawaiian representatives, 
Francis M. Hatch, Lorrin A. Thurston, and William A. 
Kinney. In his message transmitting the treaty to the Sen- 
ate, President McKinley spoke of the incorporation of the 
islands into the body politic of the United States as a “neces- 
sary and fitting sequel” to the long association of the two 
countries. “From 1820 to 1893 the course of the United 
States toward the Hawaiian Islands has consistently favored 
their autonomous welfare, with the exclusion of all foreign 
influence save our own, to the extent of upholding eventual 
annexation as the necessary outcome of that policy. Under 
such circumstances, annexation is not a change. It is a con- 
summation.” 

The treaty provided for the cession to the United States 
of all the sovereign rights of the Hawaiian government, and 
for the annexation of the islands under the name of the 
Territory of Hawaii. All government lands, buildings and 
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other public property should be ceded to the United States, 
but the land laws of the United States should not be ex- 
tended to the islands, and the revenues derived from public 
lands were to be used solely for the benefit of the inhabi- 
tants of the islands in educational and other public purposes. 
The government of the islands, until Congress should legis- 
late upon the matter, should be exercised in such manner as 
the president of the United States should direct. All treaties 
with foreign states should be displaced by the existing treat- 
ies of the United States, but the existing customs relations 
of the islands to the United States and other countries should 
continue until congressional action was taken. The public 
debt, in a sum not greater than four million dollars, was to 
be assumed by the United States; further immigration of 
Chinese into the islands or from the islands to the United 
States was forbidden; and the president should appoint five 
commissioners, at least two of whom were to be residents of 
Hawaii, to recommend to Congress fitting legislation for 
the islands. 

The requisite majority in the Senate could not be ob- 
tained, and when the war with Spain seemed imminent, the 
treaty had not yet been acted upon by the Senate. With 
the outbreak of the war and the news of Dewey’s victory 
at Manila, the strategic importance of the islands came to 
be appreciated. President Dole, instead of proclaiming the 
neutrality of the islands, offered the use of Hawaiian har- 
bors to the United States and proposed a treaty of alliance. 
Meanwhile, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
basing its action upon the precedent established in the an- 
nexation of Texas in 1845, reported in favor of a joint- 
resolution embodying the terms of the treaty of June, 1897. 
On May 4th, Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, introduced 
a similar joint-resolution in the House, which, on June 15th, 
passed the House by a vote of 209 to 91. On July 6th the 
Senate agreed to the Newlands resolution and on the follow- 
ing day the bill became effective through the signature of 
the president. 
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On August 12, 1898, the formal surrender of the islands 
to the United States took place, President Dole upon the 
part of the Hawaiian people yielding sovereignty to the 
United States Minister, Harold M. Sewall. The flag 
which Commissioner Blount in 1894 had hauled down was 
now raised upon the Government House in Honolulu; and 
a proclamation of the president was read directing all the 
officials of the Republic of Hawaii to hold office until Con- 
gress should establish a form of government for the terri- 
tory. President Dole, the officers, and troops of the republic 
then took an oath of allegiance to the United States. In 
this way, subject only to the removal power of the presi- 
dent, the administrative functions and officials continued un- 
interrupted by the change of sovereignty. 

Under the provisions of the Newlands Resolution, the 
president appointed Shelby M. Cullom, of Illinois, John T. 
Morgan, of Alabama, Robert R. Hitt, of Illinois, and San- 
ford B. Dole and Walter F. Frear, of Hawaii, as members 
of the commission to report to Congress necessary legislation 
respecting Hawaii. “The commission met in Honolulu on 
August 18, 1898, and during several weeks following that 
date, holding their sessions in public and accepting papers 
and petitions from individuals and associations. ‘Their re- 
port, sent by the president to Congress on December 6, 
1898, contained a description of the population, agriculture, 
commerce, education, and legal systems of Hawaii, a draft 
of an elaborate territorial act, and a code of civil and criminal 
law based upon the existing digests. 

Pursuant to the advice of the commission, action upon 
a territorial bill was not taken by the Fifty-fifth Congress ; 
but the succeeding Congress passed such'a measure and on 
April 30, 1900, it was signed by the president. The act 
follows remarkably closely the draft of a bill presented by 
the commission, evincing thereby the trust reposed by the 
houses in the wisdom of the five commissioners. In a bill 
of over a hundred sections only three important changes 
were made by Congress. ‘They were, first the abolition of 
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the property qualification for voters and for members of the 
territorial legislature; secondly, the inclusion of a restric- 
tion upon the territorial government prohibiting it from en- 
forcing any contracts for services or labor, except where they 
are brought simply as civil suits for pecuniary damages; and 
thirdly, the placing of the removal power over territorial ofh- 
cers in the hands of the governor and senate, instead of in 
the governor alone. The last change was introduced as a 
result of a minority report of Commissioner Dole, who 
feared the existence of too much executive patronage; but 
as a matter of fact, this feature, combined as it is with 
biennial sessions of the legislature, has given much annoy- 
ance to the governor, and made it impossible to remove un- 
desirable officers except by calling a special session of the 
senate. 

After erecting the islands into a territory called Hawaii 
and designating Honolulu as the capital city, the act of 
April 30, 1900, defined citizenship: all persons who were 
citizens of Hawaii on August 12, 1898, were declared to 
be citizens of the United States and of the territory; while 
all citizens of the United States resident in the islands on or 
since August 12, 1898, and all who should after the date 
of the act reside there for one year, were declared citizens 
of the territory. “The constitution and laws of the United 
States where locally applicable and not contrary to the or- 
ganic act, were extended to Hawaii. The existing laws of 
Hawaii, not inconsistent with the constitution or laws of 
the United States were continued in force, with the excep- 
tion of a long list of sections in the civil and criminal codes 
which were upon the advice of the commission repealed. 
Civil and criminal suits under previous laws were to be 
enforced except contracts for labor, which could be executed 
only by civil suits. 

Legislative authority was granted to a territorial Senate 
and House of Representatives; the former being composed 
of fifteen members serving for four years; and the latter of 
thirty members elected biennially. ‘The islands were divided 
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into four senatorial and six representative districts, and the 
members assigned to them roughly in proportion to their 
population. ‘The legislature should meet every two years 
and make its appropriations for current expenses cover that 
period. ‘The extraordinary power was granted to the gov- 
ernor, if the legislature refused or neglected to pass the 
usual appropriation bills, of ordering the treasurer to con- 
tinue the current expenditure at the rate established by 
the preceding appropriation measures. “The governor’s veto 
could be passed over by a two-thirds’ vote of all the mem- 
bers of both houses. Various limitations upon the borrow- 
ing power, the right of incorporation, the right to grant 
divorces and upon other legislative activities are not dis- 
similar to provisions of recent State constitutions and terri- 
torial acts. “The legislature was impowered to create county, 
town and city governments in the islands. 

Although the constitutions of 1887 and 1894 placed high 
qualifications upon members of the legislature and upon 
voters, and despite the advice of the Hawaiian Commission 
urging the retention of similar features in the organic act, 
yet Congress cut out all property qualifications and re- 
tained simply the requirement of citizenship, residence, age, 
sex, proper registration, and the ability to speak, write and 
read either the English or the Hawaiian language. The 
latter provision, however, would exclude most of the Portu- 
guese laborers, and almost all of the Chinese and Japanese, 
who together in 1900 made up 56 per cent of the population. 

The executive power was vested in a governor appointed 
for four years by the president with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and he must be a citizen of the territory. 
The governor was made commander-in-chief of the militia; 
he was responsible for the faithful execution of the laws, and 
when necessary he could call upon the United States mili- 
tary and naval commanders to assist in the preservation of 
public order, using also the militia and the posse comitatus, 
and suspending the writ of habeas corpus when the public 
safety demanded it. He was further invested with all the 
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powers possessed by the president of Hawaii or by any of 
the old republican ministers not inconsistent with the new 
order of things. A secretary of the territory was also ap- 
pointed by the president and senate. Other executive ofh- 
cers, such as the attorney-general, treasurer, superintendent 
of public works, superintendent of public instruction, sur- 
veyor, high sheriff, and others, were to be appointed by 
the governor and territorial senate, and could not be re- 
moved without the consent of the latter. 

Judicial powers were vested in a supreme court appointed 
by the president and senate of the United States, in circuit 
courts, and in inferior courts established by the legislature. 
Juries, contrary to the old. custom permitting the trial of 
Europeans by juries of their own race, must be drawn with- 
out reference to race, and no one is entitled to a trial by a 
jury composed of only one race. A United States district 
court was established for the islands which possessed not 
only the powers of a district court, but those also of a 
United States circuit court, and appeals from it could be 
taken to the circuit court of appeals of the Ninth Judicial 
Circuit of the United States. 

A ‘delegate, elected by the people every two years, was 
granted the right to a seat in Congress and given the privi- 
lege of debate but not of voting. The internal revenue and 
customs laws of the United States were extended to the 
islands, and an attempt was made by the act to open the 
insular fisheries to all citizens. The postal savings bank of 
Hawaii was abolished and the money ordered returned to 
the depositors. 

In the main, the organic act erected a government in 
Hawaii similar to the form which Congress had established 
in the continental territories. “Che variation from the con- 
tinental type was much less in the case of Hawaii than in 
that of Porto Rico, a fact which shows that Congress, con- 
sidering the two bills at the same time and passing them 
within two weeks of each other, believed that Hawaii was 
closer to American ideals and institutions than was Porto 
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Rico. And yet there are a few marked differences between 
the government given to Hawaii and that which Congress 
had previously granted to territories on the mainland. One 
of these was the erection of all the executive departments in 
the organic act, a feature usually left for the territorial legis- 
lature to arrange; another remarkable difference was the 
absence of any local subdivisions of government. Under 
both the monarchy and the republic all the islands had been 
governed directly from Honolulu; there were no local offi- 
cials except those appointed by the central authorities; and 
absolutely no taxing or expending powers rested with the 
localities,—the petty expenditures needed for road and bridge 
repairs and for other purely local interests must first be 
authorized by the central government. ‘The organic act did 
not change this system, but authorized the legislature to 
erect counties, towns and cities. 

It will be well now to note the character of the people to 
whose needs a government modelled upon the American 
ideals could so readily be fitted. Captain Cook estimated, 
with how much accuracy it is now difficult to tell, that the 
islands contained about four hundred thousand people, and 
that Hawaii alone had a population of over one hundred 
thousand. Whatever may have been the real number, it is 
certain that a speedy decay of the native population followed 
the coming of Europeans, and was noticeable to Vancouver 
as early as 1792. ‘The first census of the islands, in 1832, 
gave the population as 130,313; by 1860, there were only 
65,506 native Hawaiians, and by 1896 their number had 
fallen to 31,019. The United States census of 1900 showed 
only 29,787 persons of Hawaiian race and 7,848 who were 
part-Hawaiians. This remarkable diminution, equivalent to 
a loss of one-half of every generation, has been attributed to 
a variety of causes. Prominent among these in the early 
days were the wars of conquest, and the practice of infan- 
ticide; later, contagious and infectious diseases introduced 
by Europeans, the widespread use of intoxicants, the kahuna 
practice, and leprosy have had a share in reducing the native 
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population. To-day the pure Hawaiian race comprises one- 
fifth of the inhabitants of the islands. 

The total population of the islands in 1900 was 154,001, 
or an increase of 21 per cent since 1896. “The Hawaiians 
and part-Hawaiians comprised 24 per cent of this total; 
Caucasians, 17 per cent; Chinese and Japanese, 56 per 
cent; and all others 3 per cent. It is noticeable that the 
larger part of the increase in these four years came not from 
Hawaiians, who actually decreased in numbers, nor from the 
whites, whose rate of increase was only 10 per cent but from 
the Asiatics, who increased from 46,809 in 1896 to 87,877. 
Among the whites the largest single group were the Portu- 
guese, who, in 1896, numbered 15,191, or almost 70 per 
cent of the entire Caucasian population. They are the only 
Europeans who have been able and willing to stand the 
severe labor of the sugar fields. Introduced first under the 
labor contract system in 1878, when the extension of sugar 
cultivation under the reciprocity treaty was taking place, 
they soon proved satisfactory laborers and large numbers 
were assisted by the Hawaiian government and by private 
planters to immigrate from Madeira and the Azores Islands. 
Many of them have settled permanently, and have by their 
industry and regard for law built up a very desirable ele- 
ment in the population. The report of the chief-justice for 
1903 shows a lower percentage of convicts among the Portu- 
guese than in any other class of the community. 

Chinese coolies were first introduced in 1852, and there- 
after, usually under contract to labor for a short term of 
years, they increased in numbers until in 1886 they com- 
prised nearly one-fourth of the entire population. Many 
Chinamen entered into mercantile life who to-day form a 
most respectable class; but later laws required the return 
of Chinese laborers to their own country after the term of 
service had been completed. Japanese immigration began in 
1868, but was unimportant until after 1884. From 116 
Japanese residents in that year, the number increased to 12,- 
360 in 1890; and, the stream of immigration continuing, 
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ten years later, in 1900, there were 61,111 Japanese in the 
islands. 

Since the passage of the organic act, the all-important 
question of Hawaiian life has been the expansion of the sugar 
industry and the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
cheap labor to harvest the cane. As early as 1802 a Chinese 
merchant extracted sugar from the plant which he found 
growing wild in the islands; but probably the cane was 
first regularly cultivated for sugar production in 1825. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1861 various mechanical processes in the 
manufacture of sugar were introduced, and by 1876 thirty- 
five sugar mills were in operation. In that year the exports 
of sugar amounted to twenty-six million pounds; by 1890, 
this had been multiplied ten times. In 1898, the year of 
annexation, sugar exports were valued at $16,614,000; five 
years later the value was $25,310,684; and in the year 
closing June 30, 1905, it was $35,112,127, or an increase 
of almost 120 per cent within seven years. In the latter 
year, sugar furnished 97 per cent of the total value of all 
exports. 

It is evident that the purchasing power of the islands is 
dependent on the successful production and marketing of 
their great staple. “The market is provided by virtue of the 
admission of sugar free of duty to American ports; but the 
production of sugar has been seriously hampered by dearth 
of labor. Under United States laws, which forbid the giving 
of financial assistance to encourage immigration, the old 
plan of paying part of the transportation of foreign labor- 
ers, in which the Hawaiian government invested to good 
purpose several millions of dollars, can no longer be used. 
National laws also prohibit the forming of labor contracts 
with foreigners before they enter American territory, and 
the organic act expressly stated no contract for labor could 
be judicially enforced except by a civil suit for damages. 
Finally, the provisions of the Chinese Exclusion Act were, 
by the act of annexation and the organic act, extended 
to Hawaii. Thus the customary measures for obtaining 
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laborers and contracting with them were overthrown by 
the extension of the national legislation to the new territory. 

Every annual report*of the governors of Hawaii from 
1900 to 1905 has called attention to the evils growing out 
of the labor question. Europeans could not be obtained 
without pecuniary assistance, Chinese were absolutely for- 
bidden, and Japanese alone were available, and even they, 
on account of the absence of labor contracts, could not be 
obtained readily, or held strictly to their work. Attempts, 
made under most favorable circumstances, to secure Ameri- 
can laborers have signally failed, although a small number 
of Porto Ricans have proved fairly satisfactory. Governor 
Dole, in the report for 1901 expressed the opinion that it is 
a “physical impossibility for the Anglo-Saxon satisfactorily 
to perform the severe labor required in the sugar fields”; 
and he claimed that “Hawaii is entitled to legislation favor- 
able to its greatest prosperity.’ Governor G. R. Carter, in 
1905, said, “Small as Hawaii is, American statesmen must 
recognize that the full development of these islands can not 
be obtained unless they are exempt from general legislation 
created for conditions that exist on the mainland or Atlantic 
seaboard.” But in spite of these continual appeals Con- 
gress has refused to modify the laws respecting labor immi- 
grants, and the question to-day furnishes the most doubt- 
ful feature in the future of the islands. 

Annexation also compelled a remodelling of the insular 
financial system. ‘The customs and excise laws of the United 
States having been extended to the islands, those sources of 
income were withdrawn from the insular government; and 
the income from customs duties and the control of excises 
were not, as in Porto Rico, vested in the territorial govern- 
ment; and yet the organic act erected a government almost 
as expensive as that under the preceding republic, and at the 
same time restricted its borrowing power by limiting its 
debts to seven per cent of the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty, by requiring the consent of the President of the United 
States to all loans and by requiring bonds to be payable in 
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short periods of time. It is not remarkable, therefore, that, 
between 1898 and 1905, in only two years did the income 
meet the insular expenses; while in the latter year the re- 
sult was obtained by a drastic reduction in salaries and the 
number of civil employees. On June 30, 1905, the bonded 
‘indebtedness reached $3,137,000, or about one-third of the 
amount permitted by the act of April 30, 1900. To meet 
its expenses the territorial government was compelled to 
increase the property taxes, to levy an income tax, and to 
impose various license fees. An act of Congress of Jan- 
uary 14, 1903, directed the redemption of the Hawaiian na- 
tional currency,—one of the extravagances of King Kala- 
kaua,—issued in the years 1884-1886; and by June 30, 
1903, about three-quarters of a million dollars had been with- 
drawn from circulation. 

Reference has already been made to the absence of any 
local units of self-government in the islands, and the per- 
mission granted by the organic act to erect such units. The 
principal evils were the preponderating influence exercised 
in the government by Honolulu, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining appropriations for legitimate public works in distant 
places. The failure of the territorial government at once to 
establish local government was criticised unfavorably by the 
United States Senate Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico, and probably as a result of this report, the 
Hawaiian legislature in 1903 passed a comprehensive county 
government law. ‘The act contained provisions transferring 
to the new county governments certain public water-works, 
gas-works, public buildings and real estate, and on this ac- 
count, the law was, within thirteen days after its passage, 
declared by the Hawaiian supreme court inconsistent with 
the organic act. The legislature directed the appointment 
by the governor of a commission to draft a new law, and 
their recommendations were incorporated into a new law 
signed by the governor on April 14, 1905. ‘This act erected 
five counties, the officers of which were vested with limited 
local administrative functions; their powers did not include 
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that of taxation, but in a manner similar to the local gov- 
ernment of France, included simply the supervision of 
public works for which money had been apportioned by 
the central government. A sheriff was elected in each 
county to whom most of the duties of the former ofhcer 
called the high sheriff were assigned. Under this law the 
first local elections took place on June 20, 1905, and the 
new governments went into operation on July Ist. 

Two events of interest respecting the public health of the 
islands have occurred since the American occupation. ‘The 
first of these was a disastrous visitation of the bubonic plague, 
introduced from China, in 1899, which threatened to be- 
come seriously epidemic. The authorities resorted to the 
burning of infected buildings in the Chinese district, but on 
January 20, 1900, the fire got beyond control, and almost 
completely destroyed the Chinese quarter. The conflagra- 
tion, however, destroyed the plague germs, and the disease 
was soon under control. Claims against the territorial gov- 
ernment were made by the owners of the burnt property, and 
a commission awarded almost a million and a half dollars 
in damages. By a congressional act of January 26, 1903, 
the United States government appropriated a million dol- 
lars toward the settlement of these claims, and authorized 
the Hawaiian legislature to issue bonds to pay the remaining 
claims. 

The second event was the outbreak of leprosy in the 
islands. Within the last year, the United States government 
has also interested itself in the study of leprosy, the disease 
which has greatly afflicted the Hawaiians. Believed to have 
been introduced from China about 1840, the disease spread 
among the native Hawaiians, who appear to have no terror 
of it, and who were already attacked by various cutaneous 
diseases. “The real causes of the transmission of the disease 
are even yet little known; it is not in all cases contagious, 
nor is it always hereditary; wives have lived with husbands 
for years without contracting the disease; and the children 
of leprous parents frequently show no signs of the disease if 
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removed from the parents at an early age. The victims 
usually do not live over ten years after taking the disease. 
It is very rare among others than Hawaiians and Chinese, 
and most frequent among the former. 

In 1865 the first law requiring the segregation of lepers 
was passed, and shortly afterward a colony was founded on 
the island of Molokai. The spot selected was a peninsula 
containing about thirteen square miles, bounded on three 
sides by the sea, and on the fourth by precipitous cliffs two 
thousand feet in height. Here two regular villages have 
been laid out; cottages have been erected and where the 
leper cannot afford to purchase a house, it has been given to 
him by the government; six churches and two schools are 
maintained in the settlement. Many stories of pathos are 
told concerning the inhabitants which this small tract of 
land has held; and it was here that Father Damian, a native 
of Belgium, lived from 1873 to 1889, in the end giving his 
life up to the disease, and yet living in daily ministration 
upon the lepers for ten years before contracting the disease. 

The Hawaiian government spends about one hundred 
thousand dollars a year upon the settlement, the inhabitants 
of which number from 800 to 1,000 persons. Repeatedly 
have the territorial governors requested Congress to provide 
for an investigation of the causes of the propagation of the 
disease, and at last, by act of March 3, 1905, a law was 
passed to that effect. This directed that a station of the 
Marine Hospital Service should be established at Molokai 
as soon as the Hawaiian government would cede to the 
United States a square mile of land at the leper settlement. 
In June, 1905, the selection of land was made by Surgeon- 
General Wyman in person. 

In education the islands approach more nearly to Ameri- 
can ideals than does Porto Rico. Probably the second school 
on the shores of the Pacific in which the English language 
was taught, was established at Honolulu. The influence of 
the missionaries was early. felt in the erecting of a public 
school system; and the simplicity of the Hawaiian language 
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made the acquisition of a knowledge of reading and writing 
not a difficult task. In 1884, 55 per cent of the population 
over six years of age could read and write; in 1896, the 
proportion had risen to 63 per cent. In 1899 there were 189 
public and private schools, employing 644 teachers, and en- 
rolling 15,490 scholars. By 1905 the number of schools 
had risen to 212, with an enrollment of 20,406 scholars. It 
is significant that in 1904 and 1905 84 per cent of the in- 
creased school attendance came from Japanese and Chinese 
families. Although there are over eighty thousand Asiatics, 
—a majority of the entire population of the islands,—who 
cannot become citizens, yet their children must be given 
the rights of citizens; and if educated in English schools, 
and able to read and write the English language they will 
be eligible to vote in the territorial elections. 

The islands have never witnessed a sudden outburst of 
political strife such as was seen in Porto Rico. ‘The first 
elections for the territorial legislature resulted in a com- 
plete victory for the native Hawaiians, who by their knowl- 
edge of their language were qualified to vote under the act 
of April 30, 1900, and who had organized a party called the 
“Home Rule Party.” In the second election, the Republi- 
cans were successful. The number of registered voters has 
grown from eleven thousand to nearly thirteen thousand, 
averaging about one voter to every fourteen persons of the 
population. 

In his report for the year closing June 30, 1905, Gov- 
ernor Carter requested that 75 per cent of the Federal in- 
come from customs and internal revenue taxes collected 
in the islands be used therein for furthering education, erect- 
ing public buildings, improving harbors, and in strengthen- 
ing the military and naval defences of the islands. He 
asked that the organic act be changed to allow the governor 
to remove officers without consent of the senate between 
sessions of the legislature, and that the legislature be per- 
mitted to meet annually instead of every two years. He 
particularly urged legislation to relieve the labor conditions 
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of the sugar industry, and sought appropriations for harbor 
improvements and for Federal buildings in Honolulu and 
Hilo. 

These requests embody the present needs of the islands. 
They include a more liberal policy of public works, made 
possible either by the granting of the greater portion of the 
customs and excise duties to the territory, as has been done 
in Porto Rico, or by larger appropriations from the national 
treasury. The political changes are those which experience 
under the organic law seems to justify, and particularly are 
annual sessions of the legislature needed in a district where 
almost all general and local legislative power is vested in 
one body. The cry for a wider labor supply is the strongest 
demand coming from the islands, and it is one which will 
grow in intensity as the industries of the islands develop. 
If this question were settled the future of the islands would 
appear to be one of assured prosperity. No one of the new 
possessions has been rnore benefited by annexation than has 
Hawaii, and, granting the continuance of the American de- 
mand for cane sugar, and an adequate solution of the labor 
difficulties, the results of annexation should become increas- 
ingly valuable to the “Paradise of the Pacific.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE PHILIPPINES UNDER SPANISH CONTROL 


THE acquisition of the Philippine Islands added to 
American political life problems different from those grow- 
ing out of the annexation of Hawaii and Porto Rico. In 
Porto Rico the Caucasian race was in control, the islands 
were economically complementary to the United States, and, 
while in their institutions serious diversities existed from 
those of the mainland, yet there was ground for the hope 
‘that within a reasonably short time, American institutions 
would establish themselves. But in the Philippines almost 
every feature of life was at variance with the experience of 
the United States. In racial traits, in political organization, 
in habits of life, in modes of industry and commerce, strange, 
unfamiliar facts greeted the American administrator and 
called for solutions unknown to his experience. Geography 
and climate alone presented great difficulties in the way of 
an orderly administration of the islands. ‘To understand 
these conditions is to comprehend fully the nature of the 
task before the American people. 

Stretching through ten degrees of longitude eastward 
from the line of 117° east longitude, and through eighteen 
degrees of latitude northward from 4° 45’ north latitude, 
the Philippines form part of the East Indian Archipelago 
on the southeastern coast of Asia. Japan lies slightly to the 
northeast of the islands, Australia and New Guinea to the 
southeast, the larger islands of Borneo, Sumatra and Java 
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to the southwest, the Celebes directly south. Within the 
Philippine Archipelago over three thousand islands have been 
counted, and over sixteen hundred of these are named. “The 
total area of the islands is 115,026 square miles; an area 
only slightly greater than the area of the State of Nevada, 
or of Illinois and Michigan together, yet so indented are 
the shores of the archipelago that its coast-line is more than 
twice that of the continental territory of the United States. 

In structure the Philippines are part of the volcanic for- 
mation which stretches from Kamschatka along the east 
coast of Asia to the shores of Australia; and the islands con- 
tain twelve active and eight extinct volcanoes. Geological 
upheavals of comparatively recent years have resulted in the 
raising of beds of sea-coast to the height of over five thou- 
sand feet above the ocean; and the whole region appears 
to be in a state of geological unrest. Evidence of this con- 
dition is also seen in abundant mineral and hot springs, and 
in the frequency of earthquakes. ‘The islands lie in a re- 
gion in which in the four years 1899-1903, forty-one large 
earthquakes, registered by instruments throughout the world, 
had their origin. In Manila earthquakes occur at the rate 
of about one a month; while throughout the islands, about 
four a month are registered. Notable destructive shocks 
were felt in Manila in the years, 1600, 1645, 1658, 1728, 
1863 and 1880. 

The climate of the Philippines is tropical, characterized 
by a high temperature, a heavy rainfall, and destructive 
wind-storms. The mean annual temperature throughout the 
islands varies from 80° to 86°; in Manila the thermometer 
ranges from an average of 77° in January to an average of 
83° in May. There are much greater variations in rainfall 
than in temperature. The eastern coasts which receive the 
precipitation of the Pacific trade winds have a heavy rain- 
fall, reaching in some cases one hundred and fifty inches a 
year; on the west coast and in the interior of the islands 
the fall is much less, and at Manila, only seventy-five inches. 
Usually the rainfall is not evenly distributed throughout the 
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year; the first four months having scarcely any precipita- 
tion, while June, July and August have about one-half of 
the entire rainfall. During the months of May and June 
there are, on the average, three thunder showers a day in 
Manila. 

Agricultural products furnish almost the sole source of 
wealth and the principal articles for exportation. To de- 
scribe the Philippine flora would require an account of the 
most important tropical plants. Probably the islands are 
unique in the great number of fibrous plants, the varieties 
of which, numbering over three hundred, to-day furnish 
the greater part of the insular exports. Sugar cane, intro- 
duced, according to some accounts, by the Chinese, is next 
in importance. ‘Tropical fruits like the banana, mango, and 
cocoanut, grow without cultivation. Indian corn, rice, the 
sweet potato and other grains and vegetables can be raised. 
Other products which have proved profitable are coffee, bam- 
boo, cotton, pineapples, indigo, tobacco, cacao, rubber, and 
gutta-percha. Many spice plants, dye-woods and medicinal 
herbs grow wild or can be produced with little labor. The 
forests, which cover almost three-fourths of the islands, con- 
tain a great variety of hard woods. During the year end- 
ing with June 30, 1902, there were seven hundred and forty- 
seven species of wood brought to market. Many of these 
woods are so heavy that the logs can be floated down the 
streams only by the buoyancy of bamboo poles tied to their 
sides. The tropical climate and fertile soil bring forth every- 
where their usual product of a luxuriant and varied vegeta- 
tion. 

The aborigines of the Philippines are the Negritos, a 
pygmy people whose members are among the smallest of the 
races of men. ‘The males average about four feet ten inches 
in height; the females are shorter. “They have a dark, almost 
black, skin, and black, wooly hair, which has been likened 
by one traveller to astrakhan fur. The nose is broad and 
flat, and the head, unlike the long head of the negro, is quite 
round. Industrially and socially the life of the Negritos 
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is of the simplest character. Retaining no permanent habi- 
tations, but wandering in the woods in search of the food 
nature provides for them, their life is raised above that of 
beasts only by their knowledge of fire, of the bow and arrow 
and other simple implements, by their occasional communal 
life, and by the rudimentary religious beliefs which they 
possess. All efforts to civilize them appear to have failed. 
To-day there are about thirty thousand Negritos scattered 
through the more inaccessible parts of the islands. “They 
were known to the Chinese as early as the thirteenth century, 
and there is evidence of their occupation at one time or 
another of many of the East Indian islands. 

The small numbers and physical weakness of the Negritos 
put them at a great disadvantage when they came into con- 
tact with the Malayan race, which from the time of Spanish 
occupation to the present has made up the principal part 
of the population both in numbers and in_ intellectual 
strength. According to Mr. David P. Barrows (Census of 
Philippine Islands, 1903, Vol. I, p. 411), two waves of 
Malayan immigration into the Philippines are discernible; 
the first of which is represented by the head-hunters of 
northern Luzén,—the Igorots,—and the second by prac- 
tically all the present Christian and Mohammedan tribes. 
But in physical traits, in mental qualities, and in language, 
all the tribes resemble one another. 

The Malay has, however, been influenced by two other 
races and religions which have brought to him much of the 
civilization of Asia. ‘The first of these came through the 
Hindu conquest of some of the East Indian islands and the 
propagation of the Hindu religion and culture throughout 
the archipelago. ‘Their influence upon the Philippine Malay 
is undetermined, but it extended at least to the introduction 
of Sanscrit words in the Tagalog and Moro languages. The 
second propaganda was that of the Mohammedan Arabs, 
who were found in the archipelago by Marco Polo. At 
about the time of the Spanish and Portuguese discoveries the 
Mohammedan faith had been adopted by many Malays, who, 
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under its religious, political and commercial inspiration, were 
engaged in a career of conquest throughout the Malay archi- 
pelago. These people, entering the Philippines from the 
south, were early brought into contact with the Spanish set- 
tlers; and thus in the antipodes, the Spaniard found the 
same faith to combat which had aroused his hatred during 
centuries of contest in Spain. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that he applied the same term, Moro or Moor, to the new 
Mohammedan foe, which had been attached to his European 
rival. 

Accepting Dr. Barrows’s opinion of the like origin of all 
the Philippine races, it must be admitted that minor differ- 
ences of language, customs, and racial association have led 
to the division of the Philippine inhabitants into many local 
groups. One of the principal agents in this subdivision was 
the existence of relatively small political divisions, and the 
absence of any broad political unions which would ostensibly 
group together people who possessed some consanguineous 
relationship. Even the tribe as a political unit was lacking, 
and consequently Dr. Barrows compares the Malay unfavor- 
ably with the North American Indian, who not only pos- 
sessed a tribal organization, but in the case of the Six Na- 
tions, reached the point of extensive confederacies of distinct 
tribes. Under such circumstances, it is but natural that 
small political groupings should, by some observers, be con- 
sidered indicative of ethnical distinctions as well; and as a 
result, some lists of the Philippine tribes contain as high as 
eighty-two distinct divisions. The Philippine Bureau of 
Ethnology has, however, proved that some of these are but 
different names for the same race, and has reduced the num- 
ber of tribes to twenty-four, including the eight Christian 
tribes. The eight tribes which have yielded to Spanish in- 
fluence and have become more or less civilized are the Bicols, 
Cagayans, Ilocanos, Pampangans, Pangasinans, Togalogs, 
Visayans and Zambalans. ‘The more important of the un- 
civilized tribes are the Negritos, Igorots, Mandayas, Mang- 
yans, Ilongots, and Bukidnons. 
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Accounts of the Philippine Malays generally agree when 
descriptive of their® physical traits. The Filipino is of 
medium height with long jet black hair, a scanty beard, and 
an olive or brown complexion which Antonio de Morga in 
1609 described as of “the color of boiled quinces.”’ But no 
consensus of opinion exists concerning their intellectual char- 
acter; and indeed so varied are the reports that it has been 
said they would “‘fit any description whatever between ignor- 
ance and enlightenment, intellectual capacity and incapacity, 
virtue and vice, treachery and fidelity, cowardice and courage, 
lying and veracity, the thief and the honest man.” ‘The 
early Spanish accounts, however, usually make the Filipino 
crafty and treacherous, given to plundering and robbery, to 
licentiousness and drunkenness, and, in disposition, idle, im- 
provident, and superstitious. Such traits are those natural 
to a savage race inhabiting fertile tropical regions; or they 
are qualities—such as treachery or superstition—which would 
be evident to the Spaniard intent upon the conquest and 
enslavement of the natives, or their conversion to Christian- 
ity. Later descriptions have somewhat modified the char- 
acterization of the Filipino as idle, superstitious, and treach- 
erous, but they have not yet made it possible to deny the 
prevalence of those traits in many of the population. The 
ease with which the Filipino changed from foe to friend and 
from friend to foe during the revolt against American au- 
thority reveals the rather discouraging fact that the qualities 
observed by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century are not 
yet wholly lacking. 

European discovery of the Philippines was a result, first 
of the search for the Spice Islands, and, secondly, of the 
Papal Bull of Demarcation of 1493, which, modified in the 
following year by a treaty between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese monarchs, provided that Portuguese marines should 
not venture westward of a line drawn three hundred and 
seventy leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands. When 
Portugal, shortly after the voyage of Vasco da Gama, had 
succeeded in reaching the long desired haven of the Spice 
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Islands, Spain, through the voyages of Columbus, had not 
yet found her equivalent in the wealth of Mexico and Peru. 
A Portuguese navigator, Fernao de Magalhaes, or Magellan, 
already familiar with Portuguese successes in the East Indies, 
suggested to the king of Spain in 1518 the possibility that 
the Spice Islands lay eastward of the line of demarcation if 
that line were extended around the globe, and proposed 
reaching these islands by sailing southwestward along the 
American coast until a strait leading westward should be 
found. On March 22, 1518, the king approved of Magel- 
lan’s plan, and after laborious preparation the expedition set 
out from Seville, September 20, 1519. 

Magellan’s remarkable voyage to the East Indies has been 
frequently described, but never with too great praise of the 
courage and perseverance of the commander. Amid the ter- 
rors of the sea and the jealousies of his fellow-captains; un- 
der the tedious delay of a month amid the conflicting winds 
and currents of the straits that now bear his name; with 
mutiny breaking out at intervals and capital execution and 
marooning as the extreme measures taken to subdue it; with 
hunger and thirst, anger and hate, fear and lust actuating 
his crews on the voyage of ninety-eight days across the Pa- 
cific ;——amid such difficulties Magellan pursued his purpose 
to secure for the Spanish king the Moluccas, which under 
the Treaty of Demarcation he believed rightfully belonged 
to Spain. After crossing the Pacific, Magellan first touched 
at the Ladrone Islands, which he named on account of the 
thievishness of the inhabitants, and thence went on toward 
the southwest, and on March 16, 1521, he arrived at 
Homonhon, a small island to the westward of Leyte. Sail- 
ing among the Philippine Islands, he converted one of the 
chiefs of the island of Cebu, and then joined with the new 
convert against the people of Mactan, a small island off the 
coast of Cebi. Here, on April 26, 1521, Magellan lost his 
life while engaged in battle with the natives. The remnant 
of his expedition, after further adventures in the East Indies, 
finally rounded the Cape of Good Hope on May 4, 1522, 
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and, four months later, reached a Spanish port. After the 
voyage of Magellan} the Spanish authorities made several 
unsuccessful efforts to secure control of the islands of San 
Lazaro, a name which Magellan had applied to the Philip- 
pines because he had celebrated the feast of St. Lazarus dur- 
ing his stay at the islands. Expeditions to the Philippines 
and the Moluccas, and after 1529 when Spain relinquished 
her claim to the Moluccas, to the Philippines alone, did not 
succeed in founding a permanent settlement or in establish- 
ing a regular line of trade with the islands, which were now 
known to contain few of the much desired spices. Up to 
1565, therefore, the islands had been visited by several Span- 
ish expeditions without any definite results except some addi- 
tions to geographical knowledge. 

The real history of the islands begins with the expedition 
sent from Mexico in 1564 under Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, 
a former mayor of the city of Mexico. Philip II. of Spain, 
ignoring the fact that the Philippines probably lay within 
the hemisphere claimed for colonization by Portugal, author- 
ized this expedition, and urged it upon the Mexican viceroy, 
Luis de Velasco, and upon Friar Audiés de Urdaneta, who 
had accompanied the expedition of Loaisa in 1525. “The ear- 
liest letters of Philip II. disclose a covetousness for the spice 
trade, for he writes to Velasco, ‘“You shall stipulate that 
they try to bring some spice in order to make the essay of 
that traffic.”’ Again in the instructions to Legaspi the com- 
mander is directed to examine minutely the harbors of the 
islands, the settlements of natives and their wealth, the 
varieties of spices among them, and the kinds of merchan- 
dise needed to trade with them. Sound friendship and peace 
with the natives are enjoined upon the commander; and he 
is authorized, if in his judgment it be advantageous to God 
and his majesty, and the land is rich enough, to establish a 
colony and to remain there himself with some of his people 
and the clergy. Legaspi was ordered to show the greatest 
respect to the five Augustinian friars who accompanied the 
expedition, “since you are aware that the chief thing sought 
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after by His Majesty is the increase of the Holy Catholic 
faith and the salvation of the souls of these infidels.” 

Legaspi left Navidad, Mexico, on November 21, 1564, 
with two galleons and two smaller vessels, containing about 
four hundred sailors and soldiers and five friars. In Feb- 
ruary, 1565, the fleet reached the islands, which by this 
time had been given the name of the Spanish king, and in 
the following April a fort and a permanent settlement were 
established on the island of Cebu. This beginning was 
followed within the next seven years by the conquest of 
almost the entire archipelago; but conquest it could not be 
truthfully called unless we link with that word the idea of 
religious conversion. Legaspi with his few hundred men 
and handful of monks brought under Spanish allegiance and 
Christian instruction a population which outnumbered them 
almost a thousand to one. The conquest, while partly mili- 
tary, did not possess the qualities of avarice and thirst for 
blood shown in Mexico and Peru; and its principal weapons 
were diplomacy, tact, Christian precept and religious con- 
version. "To Legaspi, in the main, belongs the credit of so 
curbing Spanish friars and soldiers, native pagans or Moham- 
medans, that a satisfactory basis could be reached upon which 
all could live peaceably. Says Prof. E. G. Bourne, in his 
introduction to Blair and Robertson’s The Philippine Islands, 
“The work of Legaspi during the next seven years entitles 
him to a place among the greatest of colonial pioneers. In 
fact he has no rival. . . . (He) laid such foundations 
that the changes of the next thirty years constitute one of 
the most surprising revolutions in the annals of coloni- 
zation.” 

Spanish authority in the Philippines as in America found 
its principal outward form in the establishment of the re- 
partimiento or encomienda, already described in the history of 
Porto Rico. The repartimiento was a royal grant including 
both land and population, the control over the latter being 
in theory somewhat of a feudal character. Later the feudal 
character was sometimes lacking, as under the severities 
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of the Indian slave-system in America; or the connection 
with the land was lost, and in such cases the grant of in- 
habitants alone was called encomienda. It was the latter 
term which was applied to the organization in the Philip- 
pines. Retired soldiers, or favorites of the king or governor 
received allotments of native communities, from which, by 
forced labor or tribute, they derived an income. 

In several ways this system in the Philippines differed 
from its counterpart in Spanish America. In the first place 
the number of natives allowed to one Spaniard was much 
larger than in America; for, while in the latter place the 
number was limited to three hundred Indians, in the Philip- 
pines as many as twelve hundred tributary families were 
held by one individual. Again, in the Philippines, while the 
system often brought hardships to the native, it was not 
nearly so rigorous as in America, and did not descend to a 
complete enslavement of the population. It tended in time 
to take the form of a fixed tribute which was set at eight 
reals, or one dollar, for each family. A report to the king 
in 1591 of the existing encomiendas includes 166,903 families 
tributary either to the king or to private individuals, which, 
according to the Spanish reckoning of four persons to a 
family, would make the total population in allegiance to 
Spain, 667,612 souls; a figure which probably included 
nearly all the population of the islands. 

The government established by the Spanish was of a 
simple nature. Legaspi was given the title of adelantado, 
with the powers of a viceroy or captain-general; which made 
him practically an absolute ruler, whose actions were sup- 
posed to be governed according to the Spanish “Laws of the 
Indies;” but in reality were unchecked except by the fear 
of future punishment at the hands of his sovereign. He was 
authorized to administer justice and to appoint all subor- 
dinate officials. Residing thousands of miles away from 
Spain, a distance in those days requiring months and years 
to receive information from the mother country, it was but 
natural that the governors should exercise their power in 
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arbitrary fashion. In 1583 a royal decree established a high 
court called the audiencia, which was designed as a check 
upon the governor, but as the governor was its president, 
and he was not bound by its advice, it had little restraint 
over him. Another check on the governor was the residencia, 
or investigation which was held for six months after a gov- 
ernor had left office, and during which any person, great 
or small, could bring charges against him. What influence’ 
the fear of such an inquisition would have upon a man would 
be determined largely by his own temperament, but usually 
it was the present necessity or gain which guided him, rather 
than motives of justice or fear of future investigation. 

In June, 1571, Legaspi established a city government in 
Manila composed of the usual Spanish municipal authorities, 
including two alcaldes, twelve councilmen, a chief constable, 
and other officers. Other parts of the archipelago were di- 
vided into provinces each of which was ruled by a Spanish 
alcalde mayor. ‘The provinces numbered only three or four 
at first, but increased in number with the progress of civili- 
zation and the growth of administrative needs. Each prov- 
ince in turn was divided into pueblos or towns which were 
ruled by gobernadorcillos or petty governors. 

Actual control over the individual, however, was exercised 
by the Spaniards through the old family relationships among 
the natives. The organization known as the barangay was 
a grouping of a number of persons having blood relationship 
about a chief or dato. Usually the unit contained at least 
fifty persons, and in some extraordinary cases the number 
reached into the thousands; but the average was probably 
forty or fifty families. The barangay chief was made re- 
sponsible for the payment of tribute by the families be- 
longing to his group; while, on the other hand, he pos- 
sessed wide judicial powers and general control over them. 
Originally the chieftainship was hereditary, but breaks in 
the family line were filled by appointment by Spanish authori- 
ties, and still later the position became generally elective. 
Toward the close of Spanish rule the duties imposed upon 
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the barangay chiefs were onerous, and efforts were made to 
escape the responsibilities of the position; and this tendency, 
_in turn, called forth a Spanish law making the service com- 
pulsory. In thus respecting native blood relationship, and 
dealing with the natives through their chiefs, the Spanish 
adopted a means which has been largely responsible for the 
centuries of successful government in the islands. “There 
was no sudden rupture in their old customs and associations, 
no attempt to introduce wide-reaching innovations, but as 
much of the old was preserved as was consistent with the 
political ends of the Spanish governors. 

With these political organs described, it might be sup- 
posed that the bases of Spanish authority were understood, 
but such a conclusion is far from the truth. In the Philip- 
pines, as for centuries during the middle ages in Europe, the 
real order-producing power was the representative of the 
Christian church. We have noticed that five friars accom- 
panied the expedition of Legaspi, and within five months, 
one of these was preaching in the Visayan dialect. While 
Legaspi was on the island of Cebu, the first native convert 
was made, the niece of a local chieftain. Her conversion 
was quickly followed by that of others, and in 1568 came 
the conversion of the chief, Tupas, and his son. When 
Legaspi moved the seat of government to Manila, on Luzon, 
the same course of conversion was continued. Philip II., 
learning that the colony had not proved a financial success, 
said, “That is not a matter of moment. I am an instrument 
in the conversion of the kingdom of Luzén and God has 
predestined me to that end.” Accordingly, he directed that 
as many missionaries as possible should be sent out to the 
islands. Monks of the Franciscan, Augustinian, Dominican, 
Jesuit and barefooted Augustinians (Recoleto) orders soon 
arrived in the islands; and, as secular missionaries could not 
be obtained to care for parishes when organized, a special 
dispensation of the pope permitted the friars to leave their 
monastic houses and individually take up the curacy of 
parishes. 
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In a religious sense the results of the friars’ labors were 
remarkable. By 1591 there were in the islands one hundred 
and forty friars and a tributary, pacified, and largely bap- 
tized population of one hundred and sixty-six thousand fami- 
lies. A writer in the year 1585 expressed the opinion that 
by that date more than four hundred thousand persons had 
been converted and baptized. In addition to Sundays, thirty- 
two other holidays were observed throughout the islands;_ 
and each town and ward, each locality and local administra- 
tor had a patron saint whose memory must be celebrated. 
The love of the savage for the concrete and pictorial in 
religion was satisfied by the emblematic representations in- 
spired by the faith of the Spaniards. 

But the work of the friars was not limited to religious in- 
struction. Like their European forerunners, they were the 
force by which European customs and civilization were,—if 
only in a small degree,—spread among the natives. They 
early learned the seventeen-letter alphabet of the Filipinos, 
and translated lives of the saints, simple prayer-books and 
other religious works into the native dialects. In 1593 they 
erected the first printing-presses in Manila, and by 1640 they 
had taught the Tagals to write horizontally instead of ver- 
tically. ‘To build and furnish the churches the brighter na- 
tives were instructed in the arts of sculpture, building, silver- 
smithing, and decorating. ‘The native taste for music was 
encouraged and natives were trained in the church choirs. 
Women were taught to embroider stoles and altar-pieces and 
to do other ecclesiastical needlework. Some churches were 
built of stone, the masonry done by native workmen under 
the friars’ instruction. “The monks taught the natives im- 
proved methods of rice culture, and introduced from America 
Indian corn and cacao. Further, in order more easily to col- 
lect tribute and to give opportunity for instruction in Span- 
ish, in the native languages and in Christianity, the monks 
with the assistance of the central government, encouraged 
the settlement of the inhabitants in villages, where the native 
huts were grouped around the church and the friar’s house. 
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The friars, during the early period at least, strenuously 
opposed the evils of the repartimiento system; protesting 
against the inhuman treatment of the natives by the Spanish 
encomenderos. In 1583 Bishop Salazar, the first bishop of 
the islands, wrote to the king upon the subject, and described 
the evils of torture, disease and death which were being 
heaped upon the natives. 

In all these activities the friar was the organ of conquest 
and of administration of the Spanish government. ‘The 
standing army in 1590 numbered four hundred men, and 
its influence in the conquest was proportionate to its size. 
The real work of conquest was done by the friars; the real 
burden of maintaining Spanish authority, although in theory 
vested in the encomenderos and in the provincial alcaldes, 
actually rested upon the intellectual superiority of the friar 
over his flock. The only Spaniard within scores of miles, 
cut off from his fellows by dangerous water-channels or 
dificult mountain chains, having no hope of succor if in 
danger, the friar stood, in his little community, for his re- 
ligion, his order, and the central government. Gradually 
the Manila authorities imposed other duties upon him—in 
financial matters, in police affairs, in judicial and election 
cases, in matters respecting education or public works—until 
his range of duties was almost as extensive as that of an 
English justice of the peace in the eighteenth century, and 
his power over his parishioners was almost absolute. 

Upon the whole it was a successful government, this 
mingling of a central authority with the barangay chief- 
tainship of pagan days, and with the monastic Christianity 
of the friars. “The inhabitants were kept in a condition of 
tutelage, they were not encouraged or allowed to undertake 
works of personal initiative, they were not raised far above 
their social condition before the conquest; but, in the main, 
order was preserved; and, if the Spanish government an- 
nually spent much more in the islands than it received from 
taxes, yet the people were happy, they were free from famine 
and from the terrible slavery enforced upon the Indians of 
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Spanish America. For three hundred years there were few 
insurrections, and under Spanish practices, the islands were 
withdrawn from the more serious struggle for existence in 
Europe and Asia. ‘This internal peace and the absence of 
any permanent organized exploitation of the natives have led 
to comparisons with the Portuguese and Dutch colonies and 
with India to the advantage of the Spanish colony. Spain 
erred little upon the side of selfish exploitation of the islands: 
and their inhabitants. 

Indeed, the most frequent criticism of Spanish administra- 
tion has been directed against the commercial policy of 
Spain, which while restricting the industries of the islands, 
prevented also the Spaniard’s use of the natives for economic 
gain. Until Spain’s loss of her American possessions early 
in the nineteenth century, the Philippine Islands were con- 
sidered a dependency of New Spain; through Mexico all 
communication and commerce with the islands was had, and 
from Mexico almost every year there came subsidies for 
making up the deficit in Philippine accounts. Up to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the insular commerce 
was conducted in a manner which was truly medieval. 

Once each year a state galleon made the voyage from 
Acapulco in Mexico to the archipelago and return. The 
vessel was of light draught, of great breadth of beam, with 
high bows and stern, and of about fifteen hundred tons 
burden. The voyage to Mexico consumed from five to eight 
months, while the return voyage to the islands was made in 
from seventy to ninety days. “These annual voyages were the 
sole means of communication with Spain and New Spain. 
The galleon brought officers, soldiers and friars; and pas- 
sengers able to pay from five hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars for the passage, having their own servants to provide 
their meals, and willing to agree to stay in the islands for 
eight years, found in the naos their sole means of transporta- 
tion. 

The galleon furnished also the only method of trans- 
porting goods to Mexico and Spain. The tribute from 
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Philippine natives was collected by the government in local 
products which were exchanged with Chinese merchants for 
the products of their country. Chinese wares were then 
packed in cases, and the remainder of the galleon’s cargo 
after these had been provided for, was made up of the ven- 
tures of Manila merchants. All goods must be packed in 
bales of about two and a half feet long, sixteen inches broad 
and two feet high. ‘The capacity of the vessel was deter- 
mined by the number of such bales which could be placed 
in her hold; and tickets were issued giving to certain per- 
sons the privilege of shipping a specified number of bales. 
Such boletas or tickets were issued to members of the close 
corporation of merchants called the consulado, to officials, 
to widows of Spaniards, and to others. The right to ship 
goods was bought and sold, but could be exercised only by 
the members of the consulado. In the sixteenth century the 
value of the cargo from the islands to Mexico was limited to 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and that brought 
from Mexico could not exceed five hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and not until 1734 was this limit increased by law to 
twice these respective amounts. 

Silver was the most useful of the commodities brought 
from Mexico, for with it could be purchased the stocks of 
oriental goods brought to the islands by Chinese and Jap- 
anese merchants. The officers of the official vessel received 
high salaries; the income of the captain being about forty 
thousand dollars; that of the chief officer twenty-five thou- 
sand; and upon the return of the vessel to Manila all her 
fittings were appropriated by the officers, who frequently sold 
them again to the government before the vessel set out on 
the next voyage. When the government cargo failed to 
realize in Mexico the amount needed for the expenses of 
the Philippine administration, the balance was paid by an 
appropriation, called the situado, from the treasury of New 
Spain. Frauds and favoritism naturally arose in connection 
with such a commercial system; undervaluing of the cargo 
occurred continuously; and the vessel was frequently laden 
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beyond the point of safety. Ecclesiastical trust funds were 
loaned to merchants, and frequently were lost by the wreck- 
ing of the galleons or their seizure by Spain’s enemies. The 
last voyage to Mexico was made in 1811; but not until 
four years later was the final return made to Manila. 

Direct trade between the islands and Spain was not opened 
until 1765, when, in accordance with the orders of the king, 
Charles III., a royal frigate left Cadiz, rounded Cape Horn, 
and proceeded to Manila. For eighteen years this course was 
pursued; but in 1783 the voyages ceased, and two years 
later the king granted a monopoly to the Real Compania 
de Filipinas, by which it could trade with Spain, China and 
the Philippines. Later, to assist the company in making up 
its cargoes, the trade between the Philippines and Asiatic 
ports was thrown open to all nations. But the company 
never thrived, and when, in 1830, it became bankrupt, 
Manila was made a free port for all foreign vessels. 

Until the nineteenth century the history of the Philippines 
presents few dramatic incidents. After the death of Legaspi, 
in 1572, the islands were attacked by the Chinese pirate, 
Li-ma-hong; but the Spanish forces under Juan de Salcedo, 
the grandson of Legaspi, defeated the invaders. In the latter 
part of the sixteenth century the colony was endangered by 
its proximity to the Portuguese possessions; and when these 
were seized by the Dutch early in the seventeenth century, 
a series of contests took place with the latter nation which 
continued during the period of Dutch maritime supremacy. 
Attempted invasions of the Moluccas by the Spaniards and 
of the Philippines by the Dutch were frequent; but no con- 
quests were made by either; but most serious injury was in- 
flicted by the Dutch in their seizure of Mexican galleons. 
Another source of trouble appeared as early as 1594 with 
the attempt of the Spanish friars to establish missions in 
Japan. The Japanese emperor caused the execution of the 
missionaries as fast as they could be seized, but the Philip- 
pine friars were not dismayed by the perils of martyrdom. 
Many, disobeying the orders of the Spanish governor, escaped 
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to Japan, only to meet their death. Not until fifty years 
after the first mission was the attempt to convert the Jap- 
anese abandoned. 

More important than the conflicts with Portuguese, Dutch 
and Japanese, was the war with England in 1762 into which 
Spain entered on account of her “family compact’? with 
France. England at once made use of her navy against the 
colonies of Spain. Havana in Cuba was taken by Admiral 
Rodney; and a fleet under Admiral Cornish, carrying Euro- 
pean and Sepoy troops from India attacked Manila. After 
a bombardment of two weeks, the city was surrendered by 
the archbishop, in the absence of the governor, on October 
6, 1762, agreeing at the same time to pay an indemnity of 
four million dollars. The eighteen months during -which 
the English held the city were a period of great confusion. 
The archbishop was able to pay only one-eighth of the in- 
demnity he had promised; there were conflicts for control 
among the Spanish officials; natives and Spaniards in dif- 
ferent parts of the islands refused to recognize the arch- 
bishop’s cession of the archipelago to the English; and dis- 
orders were common in Manila and the suburbs. On the 
other hand the English naval and military commanders quar- 
reled among themselves and added to the confusion. In the 
spring of 1764 the English surrendered the city to the 
authority of the newly appointed Spanish governor, Francisco 
de la Torre. 

A feature of almost continual prominence in Philippine 
history is that of contests between the political and ecclesias- 
tical authorities in Manila, varied occasionally by jealousies 
among the spiritual orders, and by conflicts between the friars 
and the secular clergy. The first bishop, Domingo de Sala- 
zar, reached the islands in 1580; later, Manila was erected 
into an archbishopric with the suffragan bishops of Cebu, 
Segovia, Cazeres, and Jaro. The four monastic orders, 
Franciscans, Augustinians, Dominicans and Jesuits, were 
each represented in the islands by a provincial who directed 
the labors of the members of his order. At an early date 
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the strife between the orders was so great that the king 
ordered the division of the insular territories among them. 
The 140 friars in the islands in 1591 had by 1750 increased 
to 427, in addition to 142 parochial clergy, mainly natives, 
whose influence was relatively slight. 

But of greater significance than the inter-monastic jeal- 
ousies, were the quarrels of the monks with the archbishop 
and the secular clergy. Originally granted the curacy of 
souls because of the absence of parish priests, the monks ever 
afterward refused to acknowledge the authority of the arch- 
bishop. Papal and royal mandates placing the orders under 
the authority of the bishops were disregarded; and when 
the archbishop appealed to Spain, it was usually the friars 
who were more powerful than his own friends. Only when 
the archbishop was a member of one of the orders, or closely 
in sympathy with them, did religious peace exist in the 
islands. In reality, the friars had but to threaten, as on 
several occasions they did, to leave the islands, and their 
immunity was secured; for both in Spain and the islands 
the political influence and value of the monks was appre- 
ciated. 

When the archbishop and friars acted together, the lot 
of the governor was not an easy one; and on one occasion 
the governor was kidnapped, and on another murdered as a 
result of riots or conspiracies arising out of his relations to 
the clergy. Governor Salcedo, in 1668, was seized in his 
room at night under orders of the Holy Office of the Inquisi- 
tion, and taken to the monastery of San Augustin, where he 
was fastened with a heavy chain to the wall of his cell, 
dying years afterward when journeying as a prisoner to 
Mexico. In 1719 Governor Bustamante, while defending 
his palace against the attacks of a mob headed by friars, 
was wounded and died within a few hours. Another gov- 
ernor is said to have died as a result of worry brought 
on by his troubles with the friars. The authority of the 
clergy was increased also by the fact that during part of 
the eighteenth century the archbishop was the recognized 
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successor in the absence or disability of the governor. Under 
such circumstances it is but natural that the ecclesiastical 
archives of the Philippines should ‘‘abound with proofs of the 
bitter and tenacious strife sustained . . . between the 
civil and church authorities’ (Foreman, The Philippine 
Islands, p. 227). 

The nineteenth century in the Philippines, as in the 
Spanish-American colonies, was a period of struggle between 
the new ideas of political rights, popular education, and in- 
dividual freedom on the one hand, and the old customs of 
absolutism, ecclesiasticism, and commercial restrictions on the 
other. Into the islands came some feeble ripples from the 
waves of the political and social revolution which were 
breaking over the nations of Europe and America. Under 
this influence the Filipinos, or at least the more progressive 
among them, broke away from the tutelage of Spanish ofh- 
cials and monks; they gradually learned to think and act 
for themselves and with each other, until at last a certain 
racial consciousness appeared. “This sentiment found expres- 
sion in the Katipunan and similar native associations; and 
achieved its mission in the opposition to Spanish medizvalism. 
Three phases of nineteenth century life must, therefore, be 
noted. First, the actual extension of liberal ideas to a part 
of the population; secondly, the general rigidity with which 
the Spanish official classes opposed this change of thought 
and action; and thirdly, the clash between the two, begin- 
ning with the conspiracy of 1872 and ending with the great 
insurrection of the years 1896-1898. ‘The latter date is 
adopted as a matter of convenience, for the third phase con- 
tinues under American occupation in the attempt to establish 
a Philippine republic. 

Probably the most important element in promoting liberal- 
ism was the change in the commercial system accomplished 
in the nineteenth century. Beginning with the establishment 
in 1765 of direct trade between the islands and Spain, one 
notices a gradual advance toward commercial freedom. ‘The 
Royal Company of the Philippines, chartered in 1785, while 
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possessing a monopoly of the trade with Spain, yet proved 
an advance over the previous state galleons to Mexico and 
Spain; and it was shortly followed by the throwing open 
of the trade between the islands and China to all nations. 
The company, while failing to earn dividends for its share- 
holders, played a large part in the economic awakening of 
the islands. Of its total capital of twenty millions of dol- 
lars, a considerable portion was advanced to the natives to 
encourage the production of sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, pepper and other agricultural products; and the 
profitable production of some of these staples dates from the 
period of the selfish generosity of this company. It has been 
said that the company “was the precursor of free trade—the 
stepping-stone to commercial liberty in these regions.” 

Some foreign merchants established themselves in Manila 
before the close of the eighteenth century; others came in 
after 1814 when England compelled Spain to open certain 
colonial ports to foreigners, and a rapid advance in agricul- 
ture and commerce followed. In 1830 the Royal Company 
went into bankruptcy, and in 1834 foreign nations were per- 
mitted to trade freely with Manila; but restrictions upon 
the entrance of foreigners into internal trade throughout the 
islands continued as late as 1886. ‘The policy of advancing 
money to the natives which had been adopted by the Royal 
Company, and which eventually proved the ruin of the com- 
pany, was also used by several foreign firms, notably the 
American house of Russell, Sturgis and Company, with simi- 
lar results. The firm failed, but large amounts of money 
were put in circulation, and the production of staple agri- 
cultural products was stimulated. A number of wealthy 
Spanish and Filipino families date their rise from the period 
of encouragement given by these commercial companies. 
The Suez Canal, by cheapening the cost of transportation to 
Europe had a direct effect in increasing the market for 
Philippine products, in augmenting the output of merchant- 
able goods, and in encouraging European immigration to the 
islands. 
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An economic advance was thus evident in the nineteenth 
century; a surplus product had been created, the means of 
disposing of it had been found, and an advance in well-being 
and in population followed. Among the Filipino and half- 
caste families which profited by this awakening, there were 
evidences of strong ambition, a desire for higher education 
and for positions of prominence, and a growing conscious- 
ness of class interests. Among the lower classes, however, 
the economic advance brought about a rapid increase of the 
population. For a century and a half after 1591 the civilized 
population increased only from 667,612 to 837,182. By 
1800 this had been augmented to 1,561,251; but the great 
advance in population took place in the nineteenth century. 
By 1845 the population had doubled; and by 1903 the 
civilized tribes included 6,987,686 persons, or over four times 
the number in 1800. ‘To the improved economic and agri- 
cultural conditions, more than to any other cause, must be 
attributed this great increase of the native races. Immi- 
grants had but a very small part in the progress of popu- 
lation; in 1864 the number of resident Spaniards, includ- 
,ing the army, was only four thousand, and in 1903 only 
eight-tenths of one per cent were foreign born. Of this 
total of 56,138 foreigners, forty-one thousand were Chinese, 
eight thousand were Americans and nearly four thousand 
were Spaniards. 

Accompanying the advance in population and well-being, 
and partly a result of it, but also in a measure due to theo- 
retical considerations among the abler Spanish administra- 
tors, was a decided gain in education and intellectual de- 
velopment. A convent for girls and a Jesuit college for the 
education of Spanish youths were provided about 1600. 
Nineteen years later the University of Santo Tomas of 
Manila was formed, which continued in existence under 
Dominican auspices until the close of Spanish rule. To 
these were added, mainly in the nineteenth century, several 
secondary schools, a normal school, five diocesan schools for 
training clergymen, several girls’ colleges, and three or four 
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professional schools. In all these institutions, however, the 
clerical and Spanish influence predominated. 

Primary education in an irregular manner in the native 
tongues was given by the parish friars from an early date. 
There was, however, no educational system, nor any super- 
vision of the friars in their educational work; and, while 
the political authorities occasionally attempted to spread the 
knowledge of Spanish, the friars, jealous of their position” 
of intermediaries between the natives and Spanish officials, 
very generally neglected to give instruction in that language. 
In 1863, an elaborate royal decree directed the establishment 
and support of at least one primary school for boys and one 
for girls in each town, in which instruction should be given 
to the children of native and of Chinese parents. Native 
school teachers could be employed, but the instruction was 
placed under the control of the parish priests. And al- 
though voluminous instructions were issued, benevolent and 
even wise regulations adopted, and reports compiled show- 
ing the establishment of over two thousand schools, with 
several hundred thousand pupils, yet the whole system was 
a farce except so far as local priests chose to execute the ad- 
ministrative orders. “Tomas G. del Rosario, writing in the 
census of 1903 (Vol. III., p. 594) says of the school system, 
“However, this was superficial only, at bottom everything 
was contradictory to these laws and provisions, which were 
nothing but a veneer, a veil which covered the greatest of 
governmental fictions.” 

Such instruction as was gained in these schools Soe 
however, to raise the intellectual standards of the native 
race, and particularly presented educational ideals, which, 
from their difficulty of attainment, only added to the feeling 
of restraint against Spain. Where the higher educational 
facilities were available for Filipinos, they were so saturated 
with the spirit of medizvalism that the only profession open 
to the students until late in the nineteenth century was the 
church, and therein, the native could hope for no high 
preferment. After 1870 the number of graduates in law, 
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medicine, surveying and other practical branches increased ; 
but it is charged that native lawyers and physicians could 
rarely obtain the official patronage which was necessary to 
professional success. In consequence, a constantly increasing 
number of Filipino youths were sent by their parents. for 
education in Europe; and upon their return they helped to 
disseminate democratic ideas and served to increase the 
anti-Spanish feeling. The most noted of such persons, José 
Rizal, bore a conspicuous part in the Philippine national 
movement. 

The Filipino with his gradual economic and intellectual 
advancement had gained no additional share in the govern- 
ment of his country. In 1810 the constitutional Spanish 
government had declared that the natives of all the colonies 
were of equal rank with inhabitants of the Peninsula, and 
entitled to representation in the Spanish Cortes. This privi- 
lege, annulled in 1814, was again granted in 1821, only 
to be withdrawn two years later after the success of the 
Holy Allies in overthrowing the Spanish revolutionists. In 
the years 1835 and 1836 a similar granting and revocation 
of the right of representation took place; and again after 
the Spanish revolution of 1868, the political hopes of the 
Filipinos were aroused. Such raising and dashing of polit- 
ical aspirations would, in the presence of a strong racial feel- 
ing or an adequate political organization, have resulted in 
native uprisings; but up to 1870 neither of these prerequisites 
to revolution existed, and beyond an unimportant revolt in 
1814 in the island of Ilicos, there was no armed protest 
against the withholding of political rights. Not until after 
1860 did the semi-political Masonic lodges form the nucleus 
of a Philippine national movement, which, suppressed in 
1872, broke out anew in 1896 on a much larger scale. 

Against the rising tide of Philippine nationality the whole 
force of Spanish officialdom in the islands was cast. The 
political organization, the favored merchants, and the friars 
opposed the extension of governmental powers to the natives, 
and continued to crush out that personal initiative which is 
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the chief foe to absolutism. In political affairs, from the 
governorship down to the pettiest office which attracted the 
cupidity of the Spaniard, there prevailed avarice, favoritism, 
and dishonesty. One has but to read the record of such mal- 
administration by John Foreman, in his work on the Philip- 
pine Islands to understand the nature of Spanish government. 
Positions which had a salary or fees sufficient to support a 
Spaniard were invariably given them rather than to natives. , 
The broad and almost absolute administrative powers of the 
governor were checked only in name by the organization in 
1850 of a board of authorities composed of the higher mili- 
tary, naval, judicial and ecclesiastical officers, and in 1863 
by the grouping of the subordinate executive officials into a 
council of administration. Down to the close of Spanish 
rule the governor was a petty despot unrestrained except by 
his own conscience and the need of keeping on good terms 
with the friars. 

Below the governor or captain-general were the provincial 
governors who for many years looked upon their offices 
simply as means of extorting money from the natives, or of 
securing favorable trade-monopolies within the province. 
Offices were sold for more than the income attached to them, 
or were filled by favorites of the governor,—‘‘a barber or 
a governor’s lackey, a sailor or a deserter.” After 1844 the 
provincial governors were forbidden to engage in trade, and 
thereafter the office was not so desirable. In few cases, how- 
ever, was encouragement given to an honest and well-mean- 
ing official. Favoritism, a change in the higher officers, or 
trouble with the friars might at any time terminate his ten- 
ure of office. The provincial governor up to 1886 had been 
alcalde mayor, that is, the chief judicial officer of his prov- 
ince; and in this capacity, it was his duty to hear judicial 
appeals made against his own executive edicts; and when 
an appeal was taken from him as judge to the Manila au- 
thorities, he was referred to, without any independent in- 
vestigation, for the necessary information respecting the case. 
Under such circumstances there was practically no check 
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upon his actions except the fear of insurrection or of the 
opposition of the friars. 

This official was postmaster-general of his province, he 
had supervision over telegraphs, prisons, charities, public 
health, public works, and primary education; he must en- 
force the laws respecting forests, mines, agriculture and in- 
dustry; he must maintain order, bring delinquents to justice, 
and regulate the civil guards; he must preside at elections 
and issue orders for the government of towns, but he had 
no control over the disposal of local taxes. The greater 
part of the taxes collected in each province was spent out- 
side of the province, usually upon the salaries of officials of 
the central government. There was a great amount of 
supervision and little real work performed. Indeed, re- 
specting roads and bridges, the Taft Commission reported 
that “the policy of the Spanish administration during all 
the years of its occupancy seems to have been one of isola- 
tion.” (Taft report, p. 72.) 

Probably the most notoriously corrupt and inefficient part 
of the Spanish administration was the judicial organization. 
Sawyer (The Inhabitants of the Philippines, p. 27), says, 
“The records of these courts from the earliest times is one 
long-continued infamy.” Says Foreman (The Philippine 
Islands, p. 267), “‘No one experienced in the colony ever 
thought of presenting a captured brigand; for whoever 
might be the legal adviser retained, a criminal or civil. law 
suit in the Philippines was one of the worst calamities that 
could befall a man. Between notaries, procurators, solici- 
tors, barristers and the sluggish process of the courts, a 
litigant was fleeced of his money, often worried into a bad 
state of health, and kept in horrible suspense and doubt for 
years.” The Taft Philippine Commission writes (Report, 
p. 81-82), “The practical working of the existing code is 
to secure injustice instead of justice. Business men refuse 
to go into the courts with their controversies, because it is 
better to submit to the loss of their claims than to be robbed 
under the forms of law. The procedure seems skillfully 
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adapted to the promotion of delay, expense and denial of 
justice.” 

Judges of the courts were almost always Spaniards; and 
while the codes of law appear to have been beneficent, the 
rules of procedure, and the organization of the courts en- 
couraged delay and corruption. Court officers were paid in- 
significant salaries or none at all, and were dependent upon 
fees or the payments made to them by litigants. Native, 
lawyers added their ingenuity and pertinacity to the intri- 
cacies of Spanish law, and barratry was a common practice, 
from the dangers of which no one was free. The wealthy 
English banking firm, the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, was engaged in a twelve-year legal con- 
test with certain Spanish claimants, who were supported in 
turn by a syndicate of Philippine capitalists formed to fleece 
the bank. 

Another feature of the Spanish colonial government which 
played a large part in arousing the anger of the people, was 
the system of tribute, of forced labor upon the roads, and 
of personal registration papers, through which a large part 
of the income of the insular government was obtained. “Trib- 
ute had been required from the natives from the time of the 
conquest, and it continued until 1884. At about that date 
it amounted to $1.17 a year, to which was added the sum of 
three dollars as a poll-tax, for all those who did not choose 
to labor forty days a year for the government. ‘The system of 
enforced labor, while leading to much corruption among the 
officials, yet furnished a class of labor needed upon the roads. 
The highways were in a deplorable condition, but had the 
Spanish government been compelled to pay cash for all the 
labor performed upon them, it is to be feared there would 
have been no highways. An attempt, made in 1883, to re- 
quire all persons, with the exception of political and ecclesias- 
tical officers, to work fifteen days for the State, failed. In 
the following year the tribute was abolished, and its place 
taken by a poll-tax based upon the customs of Spain. All 
persons above the age of eighteen years were compelled to 
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possess a cédula personal, or receipt for the payment of poll- 
tax, which varied in cost from twenty-five dollars to a dol- 
lar and a half. If the cédula payment was less than three 
dollars and a half, the person could be compelled to work 
for the government fifteen days in each year. “The cédula 
must be annually renewed, and must be produced whenever 
required by the government authorities; suits at law and all 
business with government agents could be initiated only 
after the cédulas of the parties concerned had been shown. 

In the enforcement of the laws respecting taxes and com- 
pulsory labor, as well as in many other ways, the friars as- 
sisted the political authorities. “The history of the islands in 
the nineteenth century tells a different story from that of 
the friars’ influence in the pacification of the islands, and their 
work in civilizing the inhabitants in early times. In 1835 
the lands of the monastic orders in Spain were expropriated 
by the government, and thereafter many members of the 
orders went to the Philippines, where positions were found 
for them at the expense of the native clergy, who from that 
time were excluded from the orders. “The Spanish orders 
were hostile to the higher education of the natives or to 
teaching them the Spanish language. One cause of the un- 
popularity of the orders was their large holdings of land 
and their relations to tenants and to rival claimants. In 
1898 the friars, numbering 1,013 persons, and administering 
817 out of a total of 967 parishes, held 420,000 acres of land 
situated mainly in the most profitable agricultural districts 
of Luzén. In general their relations to their tenants were 
not tolerant; their leases ran for only three years, and the 
tenant could not transfer his lease without the consent of 
the order. 

But more than anything else, the friar, in the mind of the 
Filipino, stood for all that was obnoxious in the Spanish 
government. The Taft report gives a list of the duties and 
powers of the friar within his town, which, if they were all 
exercised, must have gone far toward making him unpopu- 
lar. He was the spiritual guide and confessor of the entire 
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population; was usually the only person of education in the 
village and often the only resident possessing a knowledge of 
the Spanish language. Among the functions which by law 
he discharged were those of inspector of primary schools, 
president of the boards of health, of charities, of urban taxa- 
tion, of statistics, and of public works; he was inspector of 
taxation and certified to the correctness of all cédulas, and 
he must be present at all town elections. He inspected the 
food for the local prison, he examined the pupils of the 
schools, he advised the municipal council, supervised the 
choice of the police force, and drew up lists from which men 
were drafted for military service. It is scarcely possible that 
any group of persons, no matter with how much wisdom 
they were endowed, could have exercised these functions in 
a developing society without arousing intense opposition. 
And unfortunately the friars were not always wise. Direct 
charges of immorality against the great body of the monks 
cannot be substantiated, but undoubtedly the orders were 
ultra-conservative, and in many cases arrogant and vindictive 
toward those who favored more liberal ideas. 

Finally, the friar, as the representative of the Roman 
Catholic church, strongly opposed the native secret organi- 
zations which in the last years of the century caught the 
fancy of the native for the uncanny, and furnished him with 
a rallying point for his new national feeling. Beginning 
about 1860 with the introduction of the Masonic rites by 
some liberal Spaniards in the military service, a few wealthy 
Filipinos were admitted to them, and these afterward formed 
lodges among the natives. ‘The radical leaders soon saw the 
value of the secret organization, the symbolism, and the fra- 
ternal spirit of the Masonic order,—features which had 
given it a similar popularity among European radicals. From 
Masonic lodges the radicals advanced to broader reform or- 
ganizations,—the ‘‘Association Hispano-Filipino”, and the 
“Liga Filipina” founded by Dr. Rizal. The Philippine 
Masonry rapidly degenerated from the form of its prototype 
into a mixture of Masonic rites and Christian saint-worship, 
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with ancient superstition and barbaric customs. Its central 
feature was the blood-compact, similar to that which Magel- 
lan had contracted with one of the chiefs, by which the 
blood taken from the arm or leg of the brother was used to 
sign the roll of membership, and the scar was useful in later 
identification of members. The organization, perfected by 
Andres Bonifacio came to be known as ‘The League,’— 
Katipunan; and against it the friars brought to bear all 
their weapons of a political and ecclesiastical nature. “The 
confessional was used to search out its secrets; the fear of 
excommunication and damnation was held over the mem- 
bers; fines, imprisonment, and banishment awaited the 
brother or the suspects. But the association appealed to the 
imagination and love of mysticism among the natives and 
flourished in spite of the monastic opposition; the natives 
believed they could be good Catholics and continue members 
of the Katipunan. ‘The friar destroyed his own position 
rather than that of the national society which he attacked. 

The first significant national outbreak occurred in 1872 
when some native troops at Cavite rebelled, and, although 
the movement does not appear to have been widespread, the 
authorities took advantage of the opportunity to put to death 
three native priests who had demanded the expulsion of the 
friars and the enforcement of the decree of the Council of 
Trent respecting the occupation of parishes by the monastic 
brethren. Others known to be connected with the Masonic — 
orders, or suspected of holding advanced views were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment or banishment. ‘The revolt was 
easily suppressed, but the violence and vindictiveness of the 
authorities and friars in persecuting persons unconnected 
with the affair left a strong impression upon the Philippine 
mind. 

A second step in the national movement came in the liter- 
ary works of Dr. José Rizal, the most noted of which were 
his novels depicting the evils of Philippine monasticism, and 
entitled Noli me Tangere, and El Filibusterismo. Rizal 
was sent as a youth to Europe to complete his education, and 
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after studying at Madrid, Paris, and in Germany, he be- 
came a skilled physician. While abroad in 1886 he wrote his 
first work against the friars, and this was followed shortly 
afterward by El Filibusterismo, which under the thin veil 
of a novel’s plot, pointed out the probability of revolution 
if the friars did not surrender their privileges. Returning 
to the islands he encouraged the native semi-political asso- 
ciations, and after years of conflict with the friars, he was 
at last found guilty of sedition and rebellion, and was pub- 
licly shot on December 30, 1896. In honesty and upright- 
ness of purpose, in clearness of political insight, in the virtues 
of self-contro!, moderation and patriotism, he stands for the 
best in the Filipino character; and he occupies a position 
altogether unique in the history of the islands. 

Of a far different character was Emilio Aguinaldo, who 
succeeded Rizal in Philippine leadership, but who never 
secured the popular esteem which was accorded to Rizal. 
Born near Manila about 1869, he derived from his mother 
a strain of Chinese blood. He received a secondary educa- 
tion in the University of Santo Tomas at Manila, but left 
that institution to follow his father’s occupation of farming. 
At an early age he appears in the civil list as captain-munic- 
ipal of Cavite. He became interested in the Katipunan so- 
ciety through its president, Andres Bonifacio, and soon de- 
sired to lead in its councils. It was in his home,—old Cavite, 
—that the plot of 1872 had been laid; and in that town, 
at about the time when Aguinaldo was reaching his twenty- 
fifth year the secret societies were developing their con- 
spiracies against the friars. 

A petition from natives favoring the exclusion of the 
friars, and the placing of native priests in their places, had 
been presented to the authorities in 1886, the year in which 
Rizal’s work, Noli me Tangere, appeared. But the right of 
petition was not recognized at Manila, and, encouraged by 
the friars, the authorities persecuted and banished most of 
those who had signed the document. The feeling aroused by 
this action was heightened by the frequent deportation of 
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suspects upon the advice of the friars; and when the Span- 
ish authorities determined to repopulate a district in Min- 
danao which had been devastated by the Moro wars, the 
friars, under the fiction of encouraging immigration, secured 
the removal of radical and aggressive Tagalogs from the 
more settled communities. All these actions, combined with 
the strenuous opposition of the orders to the secret societies, 
led to the real growth of the native movement, and added 
to the strength of the Katipunan. ‘The rights of the natives 
which could not be secured according to the forms of law, 
became the dearer in imagination the longer they were with- 
held; and revolution or the surrender of the friars became 
the only alternatives. The latter was psychologically im- 
possible, and the former was the inevitable result. 

In Cavite the conspiracies were thickest, and on account 
of his connection with them, Aguinaldo was forced to flee 
to Hong Kong. In a few months he was back, and on 
August 20, 1896, an armed attack was made upon the Span- 
ish soldiers; Filipinos by the thousands gathered in the set- 
tled provinces of Luzon, and, actuated by a thirst for revenge 
or love of plunder, joined in depredations upon Spanish prop- 
erty or attacks upon the friars. “The latter were frequently 
treated with great cruelty and sometimes tortured to death. 
The Madrid authorities early realized the serious nature 
of the uprising, and by December had increased the Spanish 
forces from fifteen hundred men at the time of the out- 
break, to about ten thousand men. ‘The cruelties of the 
native forces were almost equalled by those inflicted by Span- 
iards upon prisoners and suspected persons. But retaliation 
and atrocities did not intimidate the Filipinos; their bands, 
numbering many thousands in the fall of 1896, controlled 
the province of Cavite and the territory up to within a few 
miles of the capital city. Captain-General Blanco was dis- 
placed by Camilo Polavieja, a friend of the friars, under 
whom the Spanish military forces were soon raised to twenty- 
eight thousand men. Unable even with this force to sup- 
press the rebels, Polavieja demanded further reinforcements, 
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and when these were not sent, he resigned his position. 
Fernando Primo de Rivera succeeded him in the spring of 
1897. 

During these months the rebels had not openly demanded 
independence; their cry was, “Long live Spain; death to 
the Friars.” Their demands, as expressed in a Tagalog 
proclamation of July, 1897, included the expulsion of the 
friars and the restoral to the township of the lands they oc- ” 
cupied, the concession of parliamentary representation, free- 
dom of the press, religious toleration, and equality of all 
persons before the law. Shortly after this, however, Agui- 
naldo, in another proclamation, spoke guardedly of independ- 
ence. But independence and reforms were temporarily lost 
by the signing of the treaty of Biacnabaté in December, 1897. 
By this arrangement, perfected through the diplomacy of 
the Filipino half-caste Pedro Paterno, in consideration of 
the payment to them of the sum of $1,700,000, Aguinaldo 
and the other insurgent leaders agreed to leave the islands 
and obtain the surrender of the arms and ammunition of 
their followers, while Governor Rivera is said to have prom- 
ised in an indefinite way and without any written record, to 
bring about some of the desired reforms. 

The treaty resulted in the payment to the insurgent lead- 
ers of $400,000, only one-fourth of the promised sum; in 
their exile to Hong Kong and Singapore, and in the disor- 
ganization of the rebellion by the bribery and exile of its 
leaders. But the Spanish failed to follow up these advan- 
tages by conciliatory measures for quieting the natives. In 
China, the leaders quarrelled over the disposition of the 
funds; in the Philippines, continued severity against sus- 
pected persons kept alive the enmity to Spain; the publica- 
tion of a Manila journal was suspended because it had ven- 
tured to print an article demanding an autonomous govern- 
ment; in April, 1898, insurrection broke out in Cebu, an 
island which had previously been peaceful; and, with the 
assistance of the Junta of politicians in Hong Kong and 
Singapore, Luzon again became the seat of armed rebellion. 
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But by this time war had been declared between the United 
States and Spain, and the Tagalog insurrection thereupon 
entered upon its second stage. 


CHAPTER 1X 
AMERICAN RULE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Wui te Admiral Dewey, in the early part of the year 
1898 in pursuance of orders from Washington, was pre- 
paring to attack the Spanish power in the Philippines, the 
Filipino leaders in China were seeking permission to join 
his expedition. “The American authorities realized that the 
rebels against Spain might prove useful in the prosecution of 
the American military and naval plans. But the exiled 
Philippine leaders had lost caste with the rebels because 
of the questionable financial operations by which they were 
induced to leave the islands, and there was some doubt 
whether the leaders would be received in a friendly manner 
if they attempted to return. When an American attack 
upon the Spaniards in the Philippines was impending, and 
the chance of return under American auspices arose before 
Aguinaldo, he at once promised a disposal of the funds 
according to the military necessities of the Filipino cause. 

Two agents of the exiles who were carried over to the 
islands by Dewey’s expedition, were put ashore by the 
admiral, and travelling among the insurgents, received as- 
surances that the principal leaders could with safety return. 
In interviews with Consul-General Wildman at Hong Kong, 
Aguinaldo promised to assist the United States against Spain, 
and expressed his desire for American citizenship, and for 
an American protectorate over the islands. (Edwin Wild- 
man, Aguinaldo, p. 72.) The consul, believing Aguinaldo’s 
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presence would strengthen the American cause, gave him 
passage to the islands on the dispatch-boat McCulloch. Ar- 
riving at Cavite on May 19, 1898, Aguinaldo had an inter- 
view with Admiral Dewey, and thereafter was permitted to 
land. Probably the chief necessity of the American admiral 
was a Filipino chief who would hold in check the lawless 
bands of insurgents at the time threatening to break down 
Spanish authority, and ready to commit outrages throughout 
the islands before American troops could reach Manila. The 
event proved that Aguinaldo could accomplish this result. 
The relations of Aguinaldo to the American authorities 
at this time were of an uncertain nature. He was a useful 
man as a friend; a dangerous man as an enemy; and the 
energies of the American officers were directed to securing 
his influence in winning over the insurgents to the Ameri- 
can cause. “That no formal recognition was ever made of 
his position as president in a so-called Philippine republic, 
and that no direct promise was ever given him respecting 
the future independence of the islands, cannot be questioned. 
In reply to charges made by Aguinaldo, Admiral Dewey 
told the “Schurman” Philippine Commission, “The state- 
ment of Emilio Aguinaldo, under date of September 23d, 
published in the Springfield Republican, so far as it relates’ 
to reported conversations with me, or actions of mine, is a 
tissue of falsehoods. I never directly or indirectly promised 
the Filipinos independence. I never received Aguinaldo with 
military honors, or recognized or saluted the so-called Fili- 
pino flag. I never considered him as an ally, although I 
did make use of him and the natives to assist me in my 
operations against the Spaniards.” On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that his frequent intercourse with Ameri- 
can officials gave Aguinaldo an exalted opinion of his own 
position, and naturally led to inferences by him which 
were never intended by his American friends. Lacking in 
a sense of humor, and always carrying through his part of 
the meetings with the formalities of a high official, he could 
easily attach a deeper significance to the acts of American 
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officials than was warranted by the facts or by the instruc- 
tions sent to the officers from Washington. 

After his return to the islands, Aguinaldo organized the 
native forces, seized the Spanish arsenal at Cavite, secured 
ammunition from Dewey and through Consul Wildman at 
Hong Kong, and soon drove the Spanish forces into Manila. 
He then set to work to organize a government, first appoint- 
ing himself dictator; on June 12th, he declared the Philip-' 
pines to be independent, and on the 18th, promulgated a 
revolutionary constitution; he erected executive offices, and 
frequently proclaimed in public his ultimate purpose of ob- 
taining independence for the islands. In this work of 
rhetorical proclamations, Aguinaldo was used by and made 
use of a group of shrewd Filipinos and half-castes in Manila, 
who together with many wealthy residents of the islands, 
joined the new movement for independence. 

During the weeks preceding the land battle of Manila on 
August 13, 1898, the relations of the American and Fili- 
pino commanders became more strained. Aguinaldo de- 
manded recognition of his republic, or at least that he be 
informed of the intentions of the American government with 
reference to the future of the islands. General Wesley 
Merritt, upon arrival, received no communication from 
Aguinaldo, nor did he consider it wise to enter upon any 
negotiations with the insurgent leader until after the sur- 
render of Manila. The attack upon the city on August 13, 
1898, while joined in irregularly by some native troops, was 
carried mainly by the American forces, and after the sur- 
render of Manila, General Merritt refused to permit a 
joint occupation with the insurgents. The booty and plunder 
for which the rebels had been waiting for months was thus 
removed from their grasp. Aguinaldo then demanded a 
share in the civil government of the city and various mili- 
tary and naval advantages. To this, under instructions 
from Washington, a reply was made rejecting joint occupa- 
tion and requiring all persons to recognize the paramount 
authority of the United States. Aguinaldo now withdrew 
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from the neighborhood of Manila, and fixed his capital at 
Malolos. From that place, during the fall of 1898, the 
orders issued by the insurrectionary government were obeyed 
throughout the greater part of the islands not actually held 
by Spanish or American forces. A newspaper favoring 
Philippine independence, called La Independencia, was pub- 
lished during October in Manila, and when suppressed by 
Major-General Elwell S. Otis, its publication was resumed 
at Malolos. 

Thus the Filipino mind was being prepared for the move- 
ment against the United States forces; Aguinaldo’s organi- 
zation was increasing in strength and the national sentiment 
was crystallizing, while at Paris and in the United States 
the question of the final disposition of the islands was being 
discussed. By December, 1898, the revolutionary government 
was in control of almost the entire archipelago, and held as 
prisoners eleven thousand Spanish soldiers and civilians. 
After the treaty of Paris had been signed in December, 
1898, the intentions of the United States government to 
retain the archipelago became known in the islands. Pre- 
viously many of the inhabitants had hoped for independence 
or some form of a protectorate under American authority, 
but these hopes were dispelled by a proclamation issued early 
in January, 1899, in President McKinley’s name by General 
Marcus P. Miller at [loilo on the island of Panay. The 
proclamation embodied the provisions of international law 
which were promulgated in Cuba and Porto Rico upon the 
assumption of military control in those islands. It was 
stated that according to the treaty of Paris, the future con- 
trol, disposition and government of the islands rested with 
the United States; that the authority of the new govern- 
ment would be used to secure the safety of persons and prop- 
erty in the islands; and that the Americans “come not as 
invaders and conquerors, but as friends to protect the natives 
in their homes, in their employments, and in their personal 
and religious rights.” The earnest and paramount aim of 
the military authorities was stated to be the winning of 
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“the confidence, respect and affection of the inhabitants of 
the Philippines by assuring them in every possible way that 
full measure of individual rights and liberties which is the 
heritage of free peoples, and by proving to them that the 
mission of the United States is one of benevolent assimila- 
tion, substituting the sway of justice and right for arbitrary 
rule.” On December 21, 1898, and January 1, 1899, the 
military commander received instructions from Washington 
to the effect that “it is most important that there be no con- 
flict with the insurgents.” 

Immediately after the publication of General Miller’s 
proclamation, public sentiment among the Filipinos was 
aroused to action. General Otis in Manila issued another 
proclamation, expressing the orders of the president in some- © 
what less categorical form; but this also failed to win over 
the Filipinos to the American cause. “The insurgents sur-’ 
rounded Manila and threw up entrenchments about the city; 
within the walls there were continual alarms of native out- 
breaks against the Americans; and as early as January 9, 
1899, Aguinaldo appears to have laid his plans for an at- 
tack upon the American forces (Report of Major-General 
Otis, May 14, 1900, p. 200). Conditions along the picket 
lines and within the city were ripe for a conflict. Appar- 
ently there was no possibility of an aversion of armed con- 
test. “The American commander had permitted the insur- 
gents to undertake preparations for a war, and, bound as 
he was by his instructions, he could take no forcible measures 
to prevent their arming. At last this very kindness and 
forbearance “were taken as a proof of cowardice,’ and an 
insurgent attack became only a matter of time. 

On the night of February 4, 1899, the tension of self- 
control was broken by an American outpost firing upon 
some Filipinos who had crept close to the American lines. 
Immediately afterward a fusillade opened along the line; 
the Filipinos tried to break their way into the city, arouse 
the native population, and set fire to the city. On the 
American side, the men gladly rushed over the limits which 
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military discipline had placed upon their movements, and, 
after weeks of scowling and scoffing across the lines, now 
felt relief in direct operations against the enemy. The 
attacks of the Filipinos were repeated on the nights of Feb- 
ruary 5th, 6th, and 1oth, but in each case they were re- 
pulsed, and the American troops extended their lines to a 
considerable distance from Manila. An irregular proposal 
from the Filipinos for a truce was curtly repelled by the 
American military authorities upon technical grounds, and 
the war continued. - 

On February 22d, an uprising of the natives of the city 
was attempted, and fires were started in several quarters 
during the night. A fire in the Santa Cruz suburb was 
scarcely checked, when another was started in the Tondo 
district. “This could not be extinguished and was permitted 
to burn itself out. In the meantime, a more destructive 
blaze nearer the centre of the city had been started, and this 
was checked only by the extreme measure of blowing up 
buildings. “Throughout the night the insurgents shot at the 
firefighters, attempted to cut the fire hose, and even threw 
up entrenchments in one quarter of the town. Not until 
five o’clock in the afternoon of February 23d, was the city 
free from the dual dangers of fire and rebellion. 

Following the insurgent attacks upon Manila, the Ameri- 
can forces advanced from the city, in the effort to break 
up the military and political organization of the rebels. ‘The 
army, numbering in February, 1899, about twenty-one thou- 
sand officers and enlisted men, was not sufficient to garrison 
the interior towns, and consequently the advance of the 
American troops did not result in a permanent occupation 
of the country. The Filipino tactics usually consisted in 
digging rifle-pits and entrenchments, behind which they 
hoped to check for months an American advance; but the 
energy of the American attacks completely surprised an 
enemy accustomed to the Spanish leisurely military tactics. 
As a result, fortifications were frequently abandoned before 
the attacking American troops reached them. When, in 
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March, a turning movement upon the insurgent capital of 
Malolos was planned and executed, the troops, while charg- 
ing positions which might have been impregnable if held by 
a resolute enemy, found the trenches deserted, and the cap- 
ital was captured with scarcely any resistance. Aguinaldo 
and his elusive governmental machinery, however, escaped 
to the interior. From this time onward to the beginning of 
the rainy season, the progress of the columns of American 
troops was rarely delayed, and never permanently checked 
by the rebels. Secretary of War Root believed that a 
column of troops could have been sent with little difficulty 
to any part of Luzon. 

The advent of the rainy season, and the necessity of send- 
ing home the soldiers whose terms of enlistment had ex- 
pired, caused a cessation of aggressive military operations. 
The American positions in central Luzén were held, but no 
attempt was made to conquer the island. By November, 
1899, the reconstruction of the army was completed, many 
reinforcements had been sent out to the islands, and the 
total American force had been raised to over forty-seven 
thousand officers and men. 

In October, 1899, offensive operations were undertaken 
on a large scale, the purpose being to sweep over the plain 
of central Luzén, which stretches one hundred and twenty 
miles northward from Manila. “Three columns of troops 
were sent out over this territory, and after a month’s cam- 
paigning, the insurgent armies were dispersed, the new 
capital at Tarlac was seized, and the insurgent treasurer, 
the secretary of the interior and other officers were cap- 
tured. The formal organization of the insurrection was 
disrupted, and its leaders were compelled to change their 
tactics. The new warfare was complicated by American 
ignorance of the native language, the difficulty of identify- 
ing obnoxious persons among the natives, and the ease with 
which a rebel could cast off his uniform, hide his arms, 
and become, to all outward appearances, an amigo. From 
the outbreak of the rebellion the American forces had faced 
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these difficulties, but now that formal military organization 
no longer existed, guerrilla warfare suddenly undertaken 
by seeming friends, became the principal mode of Filipino 
opposition to the American occupation of the islands. A 
Filipino council of war decided, on November 12, 1899, that 
the insurgent forces should retire to their respective prov- 
inces, and therein continue the war solely by guerrilla meth- 
ods. 

Naturally the new tactics of the enemy compelled a sim- 
ilar modification of the American plans; instead of large 
columns of troops directed against definite objectives, the 
army was split into small units, occupying posts scattered 
throughout the disloyal districts. Between November 1, 
1899, and September 1, 1900, in pursuance of the new policy, 
the number of military stations was increased from 53 to 
413. The insurgents were frequently aided by the inhabi- 
tants of the locality in which guerrilla operations were 
being conducted; and, either under duress, or because of 
the feeling of ethnical consciousness, contributions were in 
many cases regularly paid to their support. In some dis- 
tricts the newly organized municipal governments, with 
officers who had sworn fealty to the American government, 
possessed a duplicate municipal organization, including at 
times even the same personnel, which collected supplies for 
the insurgent cause, and assisted the guerrilla warfare. Un- 
der such conditions the advance in real American control 
could be made but slowly, and only by a combination of 
force and conciliation which would repress disorder and 
treachery while encouraging peaceably inclined inhabitants. 

More than a year passed under these conditions, during 
which the American army was raised to seventy-four thou- 
sand men, occupying 502 military stations situated in all 
the important cities or towns of the archipelago. Up to 
December, 1900, the connivance of the town inhabitants 
with the guerrilla forces was not severely punished, and 
rebels were frequently simply disarmed and allowed to go 
at large. The policy of leniency, however, failed to root 
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out the rebellion, and on December 20, 1900, a proclama- 
tion was issued giving warning that the laws of war would 
be more rigidly enforced in the islands. This was followed 
by the deportation to Guam of dangerous insurgent leaders, 
and by aggressive measures from the various stations against 
the guerrillas. Simultaneously throughout the islands the 
new repressive measures were put into force, and by No- 
vember of 1901 the rebels were everywhere defeated and all’ 
their leaders were captured except Lukban operating in 
the island of Samar, and Malvar in Luzon. These refused 
to surrender voluntarily and active operations against them 
resulted in the capture or surrender of both in April, 1902. 
By May 1, 1902, the islands were declared by the military 
authorities to be pacified. 

By far the most brilliant exploit in connection with the 
Filipino insurrection was the capture of Aguinaldo by Brig- 
adier-General Frederick Funston in March, 1901. ‘Taking 
advantage of an intercepted letter from Aguinaldo to* his 
brother asking for four hundred troops, a reply was for- 
warded to him to the effect that the troops would be sent, 
together with several American prisoners. Following this 
a band of seventy Macabebes, together with General Fun- 
ston and four other Americans in the guise of prisoners, 
was landed on the east coast, and communicating their de- 
sire to reinforce Aguinaldo to the officers of the neighboring 
towns, they easily secured guides to his place of retreat, 
ninety miles away. Keeping up the fiction to the last, the 
Macabebes waited until Aguinaldo was ready to receive 
them, and then rushed upon him and his subordinates. 
With little opposition the insurgent chief was captured. 
Funston in this exploit contributed largely to the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, for Aguinaldo’s capture was soon fol- 
lowed by the seizure or surrender of the other rebel leaders 
still in arms. 

After the pacification of 1902 in the northern islands, the 
races of the Sulu archipelago and other southern islands re- 
mained to be quieted. In July, 1899, General J. C. Bates 
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was sent from Manila to Jold, and ordered to reach an agree- 
ment concerning the relations of the sultan, his subordinate 
chiefs, or datos, and his subjects to the United States gov- 
ernment. After much negotiation, a treaty with the sultan 
was signed on August 20, 1899, which, for some time con- 
tinued to be the basis of government in the sultan’s territory. 
It provided that the “rights and dignities of his highness, 
the sultan, and his datos” should be respected; it left the 
chiefs in complete local control of their tribal organizations, 
and it tacitly permitted the continuance of polygamy and 
of that semi-servile, semi-feudal relationship existing be- 
tween the chiefs and the people of the poorer class. “The 
sultan, however, failed to respect the terms of the treaty, 
he was unable or unwilling to preserve order among the 
subordinate chieftains, and in 1902 a punitive expedition 
against certain hostile Moros of Mindanao was dispatched, 
which appeared to have the effect of quieting the inhabitants. 

The Bates treaty was submitted to Congress on February 
I, 1900, but was never acted upon by that body; and in 
1903 after frequent requests for its abrogation by the mili- 
tary commanders, it was set aside and a military govern- 
ment established in the province. This action brought forth 
renewed outbreaks of the natives and their chiefs, and, for 
several years after the pacification of the principal northern 
islands, unsettled conditions existed in the islands inhabited 
by the Moros. 

By the year 1904, however, the military conquest of the 
islands may be said to have been completed. Secretary of 
War William H. Taft could say in his report dated No- 
vember 28, 1904, that the forces of the United States had 
been engaged in no military action in the preceding year, 
with the exception of a few skirmishes in Jol6 and Mindanao. 
The Philippines were formally at peace. The early policy 
of military leniency which had given such scope to the 
treacherous tactics of the Filipinos, had been displaced by 
a system of greater rigor, and by the use of punitive expe- 
ditions. Such measures naturally led to criticism in the 
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United States of the administration’s methods, and resulted 
in an investigation by the Senate committee on the Philip- 
pines. ‘That individual instances of cruelty had occurred, 
that the barbarous methods of native warfare occasionally 
led to similar acts by the American troops, that in a few 
cases torture, even in the form of the Spanish method of 
the “water-cure” by which water was poured down the 
captive’s throat until he was ready to give information rather 
than suffocate,—that such cases had occurred could not be 
denied; but they were neither the practice of the army nor 
did they characterize the general conduct of the army. The 
most serious charge made against the American troops is 
that they gave no quarter to the enemy in battle and this 
charge seems substantiated by the reports of the large num- 
ber of killed and the small proportion of wounded among 
the Filipinos. 

The maintenance of order after its establishment by the 
United States army has, as far as possible, been left to the 
native authorities. Governor Taft believed it “most im- 
portant that Filipinos should suppress Filipino disturbances 
and arrest Filipino outlaws”; and for this purpose the con- 
stabulary of the several municipalities and provinces was at 
first used. This did not prove altogether successful and 
Congress by the acts of February 2, 1901, and January 30, 
1903, provided for the enlistment of Filipinos as scouts to 
be officered and trained under the authority of the United 
States army. This body of scouts together with the con- 
stabulary has usually been adequate for the suppression of 
disorders in the more settled parts of the archipelago. In 
1904-05, however, it became necessary to bring the regular 
troops to the aid of the scouts and constabulary in the sup- 
pression of a rebellion in Samar, and the overthrow of a 
force of about five hundred ladrones or others in the prov- 
inces of Cavite and Batangas in Luzén. In the latter dis- 
tricts the ladrones received aid from the native population, 
and the extreme measure was taken of requiring the concen- 
tration of the population in certain garrison towns. By this 
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step, and by means of night attacks upon the robber bands, » 
all but about a score of the ladrones were captured. 

The subjection of the natives to the military power of 
the United States was essential to the future orderly govern- 
ment of the islands, if the United States intended to retain 
control of them; but this subjection was not an end in 
itself; it was simply the means through which the benevo- 
lent intentions of the American nation toward the islands 
might ultimately be executed. Without respect for the in- 
stitutions which were about to be erected under American 
auspices; without local peace, order, and settled economic 
conditions, no permanent advance could be made toward the 
better conditions of life and government which were the 
goal of American occupation. Altruism had played a part 
in securing the islands from Spain in the treaty of Paris; 
and a similar desire to advance the true interests of the 
archipelago is seen in the administrative reforms introduced 
by the Americans. Before discussing the governmental his- 
tory of the islands, a few quotations may be given to show 
the intentions of American statesmen in Philippine affairs. 

President McKinley, in his instructions to the Paris peace 
commissioners said that the battle of Manila had imposed 
obligations upon the United States from which it could not 
withdraw. During the fall of 1898 frequent instructions 
were sent to the officers in the Philippines bidding them avoid 
conflicts with the natives; and almost as frequent announce- 
ments of the benevolent intentions of the United States were 
made. The “Schurman” Commission reported that “in view 
of the ignorance and political inexperience of the masses of 
the people, the multiplicity of languages, the divergencies 
of culture and mode of life, and the obstacles to. intercom- 
munication, an independent sovereign Philippine State” was 
at that time neither possible nor desirable. The commission 
believed that the islands ‘“‘need the tutelage and protection 
of the United States;”’ in order that, in the opinion of the 
natives, they may in due time become self-governing and in- 
dependent. 
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But the most definite statement of the attitude of the 
United States toward the Philippines, a statement which is 
one of the greatest of President McKinley’s state papers, 
and which breathes a tolerant spirit of “sweetness and light,” 
is to be found in his instructions dated April 7, 1900, to the 
second Philippine Commission. Probably no more reason- 
able and charitable basis for colonial government is to be 
found in the history of modern colonization. Realizing the ° 
defects of the strong Spanish centralized government, the 
president directed that as large a share of political power 
as possible should be granted to small units, and the pre- 
sumption was “always to be in favor of the smaller sub- 
division, so that all the powers which can properly be ex- 
ercised by the municipal government shall be vested in that 
government, and all the powers of a more general character 
which can be exercised by the departmental government shall 
be vested in that government, so that in the governmental 
system, which is the result of the process, the central gov- 
ernment of the islands,—following the example of the dis- 
tribution of the powers between the States and the national 
government of the United States, shall have no direct ad- 
ministration except of matters of purely general concern, 
and shall have only such supervision and control over local 
governments as may be necessary to secure and enforce faith- 
ful and efficient administration by local officers.” This 
principle would prevent building up a bureaucratic system 
upon the Spanish model. 

While differences of civilization, of customs, and of the 
capacity of the people for self-government made it impos- 
sible to give a definite instruction concerning the part to be 
taken by the people in the choice of their officers, yet the 
president directed “that in all cases the municipal officers 
who administer the local affairs of the people are to be 
selected by the people, and that wherever officers of more 
extended jurisdiction are to be selected, in any way, natives 
of the islands are to be preferred, and, if they can be found 
competent and willing to perform the duties, they are to 
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receive the offices in preference to any other.”’ This policy 
was a complete reversal of the Spanish practice; for in the 
Philippines, particularly in the years following the opening 
of the Suez Canal when hundreds of Spanish adventurers 
came to the islands, public offices were considered a matter 
of private gain for the resident Spaniards. 

Again, the president directed the commission to bear in 
mind ‘that the government which they are establishing is 
designed not for our satisfaction, or for the expression of our 
theoretical views, but for the happiness, peace, and pros- 
perity of the people of the Philippine Islands; and the meas- 
ures adopted should be made to conform to their customs, 
their habits, and even their prejudices, to the fullest extent 
consistent with the accomplishment of the indispensable 
requisites of just and effective government.” While this 
was true, yet the commission and the people of the islands 
were cautioned to remember that certain great principles 
of government, which in America are deemed essential to 
the rule of law and the maintenance of individual liberty, 
had formerly been denied to the Philippines, and that now, 
even if contrary to their existing customs, these principles 
must be extended to the islands for the sake of their liberty 
and happiness. “Then follows in the president’s instructions 
a summary of those individual rights granted by the United 
States constitution and its amendments, which should be 
extended to the Philippines. The commission is directed to 
secure a “real, entire, and absolute” separation of church 
and state; it is made their duty to promote, extend and im- 
prove the system of education already inaugurated by the 
military authorities, making provision, whenever possible, 
for the study of the English language. 

The uncivilized tribes living in peace and contentment 
under a tribal organization, and unable or unwilling to 
conform to the surrounding civilization, should be permitted 
to retain their tribal customs, while, at the same time ‘“‘con- 
stant and active efforts should be exercised to prevent bar- 
barous practices and introduce civilized customs.” The in- 
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structions enjoin all American officers to show proper respect 
for the material, personal and social rights of the people 
of the islands; they refer to the sacred obligation resting 
upon the United States to protect these rights; and close 
with the hope that through the labors of the commission “all 
the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands may come to look 
back with gratitude to the day when God gave victory to. 
American arms at Manila.” 

The true originality of this executive document lies not 
in its democratic ideals, for many colonies have been ruled 
upon a more democratic basis than the one proposed therein; 
nor in the president’s benevolent paternalism, a quality 
which has throttled many a colonial possession; but rather 
in the attempt to combine the two methods of government. 
Paternalism in a measure there must be in the Philippines; 
but the paternalism of President McKinley differed from 
that of the Spanish priest in the character of its ultimate pur- 
pose. The Spaniard aimed at quiescence, and frequently 
caused stagnation; the American aimed at rational self- 
control, and national development. ‘The one strove to per- 
petuate the condition of dependence; the other held out the 
prospects of the individual initiative, the widening possibili- 
ties, and the deeper responsibilities of a democratic society. 
The ultimate goal of such a policy is political independence; 
and while President McKinley appears to have studiously 
avoided such a suggestion, yet the “Schurman’”’ Commission 
faced the logical outcome, and expressed the belief that ‘‘in- 
dependence after an undefined period of American training 
is the aspiration and goal of the intelligent Filipinos who 
today so strenuously oppose the suggestion of independence 
at the present time.” 

Under the paramount authority of the military officer in 
command, steps were early taken to preserve the existing 
forms of civil government or to substitute more effective 
governmental machinery for the Spanish system. On August 
14, 1898, General Merritt, by proclamation, directed that 
the existing municipal Spanish laws should be enforced in 
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Manila; that existing tribunals, presided over by appointees 
of the occupying force, should perform their duties; and 
that provost-marshal courts should be erected for the appre- 
hension of military or civil offenders. With the vicissitudes 
of military occupation, the authority of the Spanish courts 
was changed from time to time; but in October, 1898, the 
jurisdiction of the courts outside of Manila was restored to 
them; and in May, 1899, the Audiencia of Manila, under 
the name of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands, 
regained its authority over civil and criminal cases. As the 
army advanced against the insurgents and reduced district 
after district to submission, the former laws and court or- 
ganization were reéstablished, although at times with con- 
siderable modifications. One of the most important of these 
changes was the authority granted to the courts to issue the 
writ of habeas corpus. 

During the period covering the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, the continuance of the arbitrary powers of the military 
commanders was necessary; civil laws and tribunals, estab- 
lished customs and modes of procedure, even private rights 
gave place to the supreme military necessity. But the un- 
satisfactory nature of such a government became apparent 
as soon as extensive districts were occupied by the Ameri- 
can forces, and the inhabitants ceased their opposition to 
American control. The people of the pacified provinces, 
according to Secretary Root, “were eager for the resump- 
tion of peaceable conditions under a government regulated 
by formal and public laws which should supersede the neces- 
sarily arbitrary orders of the military commander.” 

Before the outbreak of the insurrection of February, 1899, 
the president had taken steps to secure information upon 
which an adequate government of the islands could be based. 
On January 21, 1899, he announced his intention to send 
to the islands a “commission of eminent men,” who in asso- 
ciation with Admiral Dewey and General Otis were in- 
structed to facilitate the most humane and effective exten- 
sion of authority throughout the islands, and to secure with 
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the least possible delay the benefits of a wise and generous 
protection of life and property to the inhabitants. The other 
members of the commission were Jacob Gould Schurman, 
president of Cornell University, Charles Denby, former 
minister of the United States to China, and Dean C. Wor- 
cester, professor in the University of Michigan. The com- 
missioners proceeded to the Philippines, where in public 
sessions and in private conferences they sought to gain infor-’ 
mation concerning the people of the islands, their experience 
in government, their political aspirations, and the forms of 
organization most suited to their needs. A preliminary re- 
port of the commission on November 2, 1899, was followed 
by a more comprehensive one dated December 31, 1900. 
The commission advised the immediate participation of 
the inhabitants in the local governments, for which they 
appeared to be prepared. ‘Their towns, it was said, should 
enjoy substantially the rights, privileges and immunities of 
towns in one of the territories of the United States; the 
provinces should be reorganized into counties, possessing 
functions similar to those of counties in the United States. 
Both towns and counties should manage their own affairs 
under supervision from the central authority in Manila. In 
discussing the form of general government to be established 
in the islands the commission considered three possibilities ; 
first, that of a simple protectorate controlling the foreign 
relations of the islands, but not intervening in their domestic 
government; secondly, that of a dependent colony; and 
thirdly, that of a territorial government such as had been 
erected in the continental possessions of the United States. 
The suggestion of a protectorate was deemed inadvisable 
because the commission believed there were no local chiefs 
or powers who could be depended upon to maintain internal 
peace and order. The colonial form of government was set 
aside because it implied dependency, and because the very 
name of colony was hateful to the Filipinos; such a name, 
the commission said, would surely win the universal con- 
demnation of the Filipinos for the most perfect form of 
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government ever devised; and against such an appellation, 
“on behalf of all the Filipinos,’ the commission protested. 
The third form of government, that already applied to the 
territories of the United States, was, therefore, the choice 
of the commission. The members believed that it would be 
safe to “extend to the Filipinos larger liberties of self-gov- 
ernment than Jefferson approved of for the inhabitants of 
Louisiana.” They suggested a form of government in which 
the legislature should be composed of an elective lower house 
and of an upper house one-half of which should be elected 
and one-half appointed. 

Congress took no action toward formulating a frame of 
government for the islands until almost three years after the 
land battle of Manila. In the meantime the islands were 
governed under the authority of the military and civil powers 
of the president. Until March 2, 1901, Congress permitted 
the Philippines to remain simply under the military authority 
of the president; the Spooner Amendment of that date, 
however, placed them under his civil powers; in which posi- 
tion they rested until the passage of the Philippine Act of 
July 1, 1902. Early in the history of military occupation 
the president and his advisers analyzed the military power 
into the three functions of executive, legislative and judic- 
iary; all of which, it was admitted, must often in time of 
actual hostilities be exercised by one person or group of 
persons. As conditions became more settled, however, it 
was deemed best to separate these three phases of the mili- 
tary power, and entrust each to a distinct group of officials, 
particularly since it was well recognized that the president 
in occupied territory could exercise his paramount military 
authority through civil agents. 

Accordingly, on March 16, 1900, when a second Philip- 
pine Commission composed of five members was appointed, 
it was vested with the legislative authority in the islands; 
while the executive powers were retained by the regular 
military organization, and the judicial authority should be 
exercised by courts established under the legislation of the 
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commission. In this way the salutary American theory of 
the separation of powers was carried over into conditions 
which might otherwise have led to great abuses of the arbi- 
trary military powers. The second commission was com- 
posed of William H. Taft, of Ohio, president; Dean C. 
Worcester, of Michigan; Luke E. Wright, of Tennessee; 
Henry C. Ide, of Vermont; and Bernard Moses, of Cali- 
fornia. On April 7, 1900, the commission received formal * 
instructions, which, up to July, 1902, remained the rule of 
action of the insular government. 

Extended quotations from these instructions have already 
been given in discussing the purpose and spirit of the Ameri- 
can occupation of the islands. In addition to enjoining re- 
spect for those general principles of government, the presi- 
dent directed the commission, after familiarizing themselves 
with the conditions and needs of the islands, to proceed first 
to the establishment of municipal governments; to follow this 
by the organization of provincial governments; and, when 
the commission believed it to be admissible, it should recom- 
mend to the secretary of war the entire transfer of the cen- 
tral government from the military to civil officers. The 
commission was entrusted with full legislative powers in the 
archipelago subject to the approval of the president ex- 
pressed through the secretary of war. Under this power 
they could make rules for the raising of a revenue by taxes, 
customs duties and imposts; for the appropriation of the 
insular funds; for the establishment of an educational sys- 
tem and an efficient civil service; for the erection of courts; 
and for the organization of municipal and provincial govern- 
ments. The power of appointing officials in the judicial, 
educational, and civil service departments, and in the munici- 
palities and provinces, was also vested in the commission. “The 
commission was directed to report to the secretary of war, 
who, under the president, had control over all its actions. 

The commission proceeded to the Philippines, and on 
September 1, 1900, began its legislative labors. Despite its 
small number of members, great care was taken to observe 
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the customs of legislative bodies. The principal sessions of 
the commission were public; its measures were introduced 
as bills and before being passed were printed for the con- 
venience of the members and the public; the public was 
invited to submit amendments or discuss the bills; and 
finally the bills were publicly voted upon by the five mem- 
bers of the commission. It was hoped, by these measures, 
that the inhabitants of the islands would be made to realize 
that the legislative authority was desirous of advancing their 
interests and that public opinion would be respected in all 
the labors of the commission. 

A further advance toward civil government was brought 
about by the adoption in Congress of the Spooner Amend- 
ment to the act appropriating money to the war depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902. ‘This act, 
approved on March 2, 1901, contained a provision intro- 
duced by Senator John C. Spooner, of Wisconsin, which 
transferred the government in the Philippines from the in- 
definite war powers of the president to a distinct congres- 
sional basis. No change was made by the amendment in 
the organization of the insular government, nor any diminu- 
tion in the actual powers exercised by the president and his 
agents, with the exception of the power to grant franchises, 
but a civil and statutory foundation took the place of the 
implied and arbitrary military authority of the president. 
The amendment stated that “‘all military, civil, and judicial 
powers necessary to govern the Philippine Islands 
shall, until otherwise provided by Congress, be vested in such 
persons and shall be exercised in such manner as the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall direct for the establishment 
of civil government and for maintaining and protecting the 
inhabitants of said islands in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty, property, and religion.” It required full reports of 
all the acts and doings of the insular government to be made 
annually to the president and Congress; forbade the sale or 
lease of public lands in the islands; and prohibited the grant- 
ing of irrevocable franchises. 
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Thus a definite goal,—the establishment of civil govern- 
ment,—was before the president and his subordinates in their 
exercise of political and military powers in the Philippines. 
The president had already taken a long step toward this 
goal by his instructions to the Second Philippine Commis- 
sion; another movement in the same direction followed 
shortly after the passage of the Spooner Amendment. By 
the spring of 1901 the pacification of the islands was almost 
completed, and, therefore, on June 21st of that year the 
president directed that all executive authority in civil mat- 
ters should be transferred from the military governor to 
the president of the Philippine Commission, who was at 
the same time appointed civil governor of the islands. The 
civil governor was empowered to appoint all civil officers, 
with the advice and consent of the commission; to the gov- 
ernor, all municipal and provincial governments and civil 
officers should report; and the military commander retained 
control only in those districts where conditions were so unset- 
tled that provincial civil governments could not be established. 

William H. Taft, the president of the commission, was 
inaugurated in Manila as civil governor on July 4, 1901. 
In the following September the great variety of administra- 
tive offices and boards existing under Spanish rule and 
American military government, numbering over forty, were 
grouped into four executive departments, over each of which 
one of the members of the commission had supervision. Pro- 
fessor Worcester became head of the department of the in- 
terior; Mr. Wright of the department of commerce and 
police; Mr. Ide of the department of finance and justice; 
and Professor Moses of the department of public instruction. 
Another significant change was made at the same time, by 
the addition of three Filipino members to the commission; 
and on October 29, Mr. Wright was appointed vice-gov- 
ernor, to act in case of the sickness or absence of the gov- 
ernor. Four years later, by the act of Congress approved 
February 6, 1905, the title of the civil governor was changed 
to “governor-general.” 
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By the fall of 1901, the provinces in which civil govern- 
ments had been established, numbering 32, had an area of 
74,152 square miles, and a population of 4,902,837 per- 
sons; while the provinces under military control numbered 
15, with an area of 53,701 square miles, and an estimated 
population of 2,072,236. 

During the winter of 1901-1902 both houses of Con- 
gress discussed the Philippine situation. The charges of 
cruelty in the conduct of military operations, the equities 
of the tariff as applied to the Philippines, the form of civil 
government, which, under the advice of the Philippine Com- 
mission, should be enacted by Congress;—these and many 
other phases of the question were brought into the debate. 
On March 8, 1902, an act temporarily to provide a revenue 
for the Philippine Islands was approved which ratified the 
tariff upon imports into the islands put into effect by the 
Philippine Commission on November 15, 1901. It also 
provided that Philippine products should be admitted into 
the United States upon the payment of seventy-five per cent 
of the rates established by the national tariff act. On July 
I, 1902, the president signed an act “‘temporarily to provide 
for the administration of the affairs of civil government 
in the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes.” 

This act ratified the action of the president in creating 
the Philippine Commission, in erecting the offices of civil 
governor and vice-governor, and in establishing four execu- 
tive departments; and directed that, until further action by 
Congress, this form of government should continue. Future 
appointments of governor, vice-governor, members of the 
commission, and heads of departments should, however, be 
made by the president with the advice and consent of the 
senate. ‘The tariff regulations of the insular government 
were confirmed; the inhabitants of the islands were declared 
to be “citizens of the Philippine Islands”, and were taken 
under the protection of the United States; and a bill of 
rights for the islands was adopted. It is significant that 
while the bill of rights contained almost all the guarantees 
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expressed in the United States constitution and its amend- 
ments, yet the list did not include the right to a jury trial 
nor the right to bear arms. A census of the islands was 
provided for; and two years after the completion and pub- 
lication of the census, in case a general peace existed in the 
parts of the islands inhabited by Christian tribes, the com- 
mission under the direction of the president, should call a 
popular assembly of the people of the islands. The assembly 
should consist of between fifty and one hundred members, 
who should constitute one house of the insular legislature, 
the other house being the Philippine Commission. To this 
legislature all the legislative powers previously vested in the 
Philippine Commission should be granted. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the census of the islands was 
taken in the year 1903, and the publication completed by 
March 27, 1905, so that if the islands continue in a state 
of peace, the provisions respecting an insular legislature will 
go into effect on March 27, 1907. 

The Philippine Act of July 1, 1902, differed considerably 
from the acts organizing governments in Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. Even less than the Porto Rico fundamental law 
did it descend to the minutiz of political organization. Ac- 
cepting the constructive work of the president, the military 
governors, and the Philippine Commission, Congress did 
not attempt to overthrow their product and build anew. 
The outlines of central and local government which the 
American experience of four years had perfected in the islands 
were accepted; and practically the only new restrictions 
imposed upon the insular authorities were the requirement 
that the higher officers should be appointed with the con- 
sent of the Senate, and the provision which set a definite 
date for the inauguration of a popular representative system. 

Under the terms of this act Civil-Governor William H. 
Taft retained his position until his appointment as secretary 
of war in February, 1904, when Luke E. Wright suc- 
ceeded to the governorship. After serving only eleven 
months, Governor Wright was, in January, 1905, appointed 
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first American ambassador to Japan, and Henry C. Ide be- 
came governor in the Philippines. 

Turning now from these general features of the organi- 
zation of American government in the Philippines to the 
practical application of American political principles in the 
everyday life of the islands, we meet a great amount of 
reconstructive work. It is not possible in this work to 
recount all that has been attempted in the many departments 
of government for the improvement of the native conditions, 
for the development of the insular resources, for the educa- 
tion of the masses of the people, and for their training in 
democracy. Only a few facts respecting the more important 
features can be mentioned here. 

Municipal reorganization was one of the first features to 
claim the attention of the American military and civil ad- 
ministrators in the islands. The municipal governments of 
the Spanish period were mainly devised for the collection of 
the various taxes imposed by the central government; the 
municipal authorities were held responsible for the payment 
of taxes, and often were treated in a servile manner by the 
higher Spanish officials. Aguinaldo, during the few months 
in which his authority was recognized, retained the Spanish 
system, and an early order of the United States military com- 
mander, in August, 1899, practically continued the old policy 
of local government. ‘The first attempt to give democratic 
vitality to the municipalities came in an order of the mili- 
tary governor in March, 1900, which was followed by a 
more comprehensive act passed by the Philippine commission 
on January 31, I90I, in pursuance of the president’s in- 
structions to the commission that the municipal governments 
should first be erected. 

Under the latter act local independence respecting local 
affairs, and democratic organization within the municipal 
governments were granted in a modified form. The munici- 
pal officers,—the president, the vice-president, and the council 
composed of from eight to eighteen members, were to be 
elected by the inhabitants for a term of two years. Electors 
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in the municipality were male citizens of twenty-three years 
of age, residents of the town for six months, who had held 
office under the Spaniards, or who owned real estate valued 
at three hundred pesos, or paid an annual tax of thirty pesos 
or over, or who were able to speak, read, and write either 
the Spanish or the English language. Delinquent tax- 
payers were disfranchised. 

Each municipality possessed local legislative power over . 
public health, the care of streets, the support of the local 
schools, police, post-office, and fire department, the laying 
of taxes for local purposes, and the preservation of the public 
peace and suppression of vice. By this act and later legisla- 
tion, considerable supervising power over the municipal gov- 
ernments is reserved to the provincial governments, and 
through them to the central power, and particularly is this 
power seen in the appointment of local treasurers and the 
direction of their duties. Over six hundred municipalities 
have been organized under these provisions. 

Next to the organization of the municipalities the com- 
mission was directed to erect provincial governments. Under 
Spanish rule there were seventy political divisions of the 
archipelago, but these were reduced by the American au- 
thorities to about forty. Provincial reorganization was 
begun by the military authorities in the island of Negros, 
where, on account of the early loyalty of the people, the 
experiment was made under favorable circumstances. The 
inhabitants of the island were permitted to elect delegates 
to a constitutional convention, which adopted a constitution 
and submitted its work to the military governor. In July, 
1899, he promulgated the constitution as the basis of govern- 
ment for the island; popular elections were held for pro- 
’ yincial and municipal officers; and the combination of a 
military government with a democratic organization was 
attempted. President McKinley was much interested in the 
plan, and directed the commission to inspect the workings of 
the government upon Negros with a view to the adoption 
of similar features in other provinces. 
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But the plan failed. The military and civil governments 
conflicted; the native officers proved incompetent; and the 
island advanced rapidly toward anarchy and rebellion. “The 
scheme of government was found to be too democratic, and 
it was reluctantly given up by the commission for a form of 
government similar to that established in the other prov- 
inces. 

In 1901 a general provincial government act was passed 
by the commission, which provided for a government partly 
elective and partly appointive in each pacified province. The 
officers under this model act were a provincial governor, a 
treasurer, a supervisor of roads and public works, a secre- 
tary, and a prosecuting attorney. All of these officers were 
appointed in the first instance by the commission, but after 
February, 1902, the governor should be elected by a mass 
meeting of all the municipal councillors from the several 
towns of the province. The other positions, except that of 
the prosecuting attorney were brought under the terms of 
the comprehensive civil service act which the commission 
had passed in the preceding year. ‘The most important 
functions of the provincial governments were the collec- 
tion of almost all provincial and municipal taxes; the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and public buildings; and the 
supervision of the acts of the municipal officers. ‘The prov- 
incial governor was required to visit each town in the prov- 
ince twice a year, he could hear complaints against the mu- 
nicipal officers, and was empowered to suspend any officer 
not properly performing his duties. 

In putting this general act into effect, the commission 
visited each province, held a public meeting, and then read 
to the assembly of inhabitants the terms of the contemplated 
acts. Suggestions and amendments were received, and as 
far as possible the terms of the general act were varied to 
suit the needs of each locality. After discussion and amend- 
ment, the act as applied to the particular province was 
publicly read, the appointees were announced and at once 
sworn into office. 
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Not all the provinces were organized according to the 
terms of the general provincial act. Where the ignorance 
of the people, or the unsettled condition, or the presence of 
tribal organizations demanded a less democratic government 
and the vesting of the central officers with greater authority, 
the commission has modified the type of provincial govern- 
ment to meet such conditions. Thus in Nueva Vizcaya, 
and other provinces in a similar undeveloped condition, the 
provincial governor, instead of being chosen by the municipal 
councillors, is appointed by the civil governor with the ad- 
vice of the commission. In these districts he has the power 
of veto over the principal ordinances of all the towns, and 
may even issue such ordinances in the form desired by him. 
Self-government in these provinces, either of the provincial 
or the municipal government, cannot be said to exist, except 
so long as the municipalities keep to the line of conduct 
which the provincial governor under his instructions and the 
laws deems desirable. 

In the Moro province also a notable departure was made 
from the typical act. The Bates treaty of 1899 was re- 
spected by the United States officials, except with reference 
to slavery, for several years. But in 1902 attacks were made 
by the Moros upon the United States military forces. Realiz- 
ing the inability of the Sultan of Sulu or the petty datos to 
maintain order in the southern islands, the commission, by 
an act of June 1, 1903, provided for the erection of a new 
government over the Moros. ‘This government was com- 
posed of a provincial governor and a legislative council pos- 
sessing broad legislative powers, and five district governors 
established in as many divisions of the entire Moro territory. 
Popular education was to be provided, and orders were 
given to collect and codify the existing laws of the Moros. 
There were no popular features in this government, all the 
officers being appointed by the civil governor of the Philip- 
pines or by the provincial governor. The district and mu- 
nicipal governments also were placed absolutely under the 
control of the provincial council and governor. ‘Thus from 
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the wide measure of self-government permitted at the outset 
in Negros, to the arbitrary powers vested in the military 
commanders in the Sulu Archipelago, the commission has: 
endeavored to grant as great a share of participation in the 
government as the intelligence and loyalty of the inhabitants 
would warrant. Where the popular features of the local 
governments have been narrow at first, the commission has 
striven continually to bring about conditions which would 
make the people more self-reliant, and to advance wherever 
possible toward a more democratic form of government. 
The significance of these provincial governments as well 
as the real nature of the general insular administrative de- 
partments can be understood only in connection with the 
Philippine civil service act. The fifth act passed by the com- 
mission in September, 1900, was one which extended the 
best features of the civil service acts of the United States 
to the islands; and, indeed, in the provisions for impartiality 
in appointment and honesty of service the act goes much 
farther than any State or national law on the subject in the 
United States. Three ideals were held by the commission 
in the framing of the act: the banishment of favoritism by 
the establishment of competitive examinations; the payment 
of adequate salaries and the granting of liberal leaves of 
absence to American officeholders; and the awakening of an 
enthusiasm for the service by holding out a reasonable pros- 
pect of promotion. ‘The act required almost all appoint- 
ments, after the system was set in operation, to be made 
only after competitive examination, and the preference, from 
among those passing a satisfactory examination, was to be 
first of natives of the Philippine Islands, and secondly, of 
persons honorably discharged from the military or naval 
service of the United States. Promotion even to such posi- 
tions as treasurer of the islands, auditor, collector of cus- 
toms, and of course to all lower positions, was to be gained 
either by the passage of competitive examinations, or by 
appointment without examination from among the assistant 
clerks. Only when no competent persons were to be found 
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among the assistant force were the higher positions to be 
filled otherwise than by promotion. 

In 1901, the Commission wrote concerning this act (Re- 
port, p. 23), that “without this law American government 
in these islands is, in our opinion, foredoomed to humiliating 
failure. Even if all its provisions are enforced, it is likely 
to be very difficult to secure and keep in the service honest, 
competent Americans who will enter into the spirit of the 
missionary task involved in the successful government of 
these islands.’ Considering this measure in connection with 
the provincial and municipal governments which have been 
established in the islands, it will be seen that the American 
legislators in the Philippines attempted, not only to protect 
the natives against the dishonesty and rapacity of adven- 
turous Americans, but also to instil into the minds of the 
Filipinos a higher ideal of civil service, and from the first 
to establish local governments upon such a basis that the 
favoritism, peculation, and extortion of Spanish days would, 
even among the natives themselves, be avoided. 

A recent visitor to the Philippines ( H. P. Willis, Our 
Philippine Problem, pp. 53-67) has pointed out that the 
civil service system has not worked so admirably as its 
authors had hoped. He objects to the superficial character 
of the examinations; the discrimination in salaries between 
Filipinos and Americans, by which the latter receive higher 
pay than the former for the same work; the relegation of 
the Filipinos to the lower offices which are often of a semi- 
servile character; the dishonesty in public and private life 
of a number of American officials; and the growing intri- 
cacy and costliness of the civil service. In other words, 
many of the evils which the commission in its civil service 
act sought to avoid have, according to this account, already 
crept into the administration of the islands. 

Next to the erection of civil government in the archi- 
pelago, probably the most serious question which faced the 
United States government was the presence in the islands 
of the friars, with their large land holdings. It has already 
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been noted that the hatred of the friars was one of the main 
causes of the Filipino revolt of 1896, and it was recognized 
from the beginning of American occupation that the friars 
must be removed and their lands secularized. “The United 
States peace commissioners at Paris in 1898, the Schurman 
Philippine Commission, and the Taft Commission in its 
first report, all favored the acquisition of the lands of the 
friars as a necessity to peaceable American occupation of the 
islands. The friars, under the influence of the Catholic 
Church, and faced with the active and violent opposition of 
the Filipinos, were gradually withdrawn from the islands. 
From 1,013 friars in 1898 their numbers were reduced to 
380 in 1902 and to 246 at the close of 1903. In the mean- 
time the settlement of their land titles was rendered more 
dificult by the transfer of the lands in name at least to 
private persons, usually Englishmen. ‘The Philippine Com- 
mission in 1901 appointed a Filipino surveyor to determine 
the extent of the monastic holdings, and after two years’ 
labor he reported that the friars owned 420,000 acres of 
land, valued at about six million dollars in gold. 

Governor Taft, in 1902, at the direction of the president, 
visited Rome and there received the pope’s approval of the 
sale of the lands to the United States. An apostolic delegate, 
dispatched to the islands, was not at first well received by 
the representatives of the friars, but at last the latter offered 
to sell their holdings for ten and one-half million dollars. 
Later negotiations brought down the actual amount paid to 
the friars to the sum of $7,239,000. “This sum was provided 
for by bonds sold by the Philippine government. Opposition 
to the friars was further quieted by the action of the pope in 
installing an American archbishop and American bishops in 
the islands and by his refusal to force objectionable friars 
or priests upon unwilling parishioners. On the other hand, 
an independent Filipino Church, called the Aglipayans, from 
Gregorio Aglipay, its founder, has been formed, and in many 
districts this new organization has contested with the Roman 
Catholic Church the ownership of parish churches and other 
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ecclesiastical property. The conflict has caused much ill- 
feeling, and has led the commission to grant to the supreme 
court original jurisdiction in such cases, and to direct that 
an immediate decision be given in each. In this way it is 
now hoped that these bitter ecclesiastical controversies will 
be closed by a definite judicial determination backed up by 
the influence of the American army and administrators. 

The currency system of the islands at the time of the 
American occupation was based upon the Spanish silver 
peso, which, being irredeemable in gold, fluctuated in value 
with every variation in the world market-price of silver 
bullion. A large number of Mexican silver dollars also 
were in circulation. After repeated requests by the Philip- 
pine Commission, Congress passed an act to establish the 
gold standard in the islands and to displace the Spanish and 
Mexican coins by a new silver coinage exchangeable at a 
fixed valuation in gold. A gold peso of 12.9 grains was made 
the standard; but the real circulating coin was a silver 
peso, of the value of fifty cents, which was made redeemable 
in gold at the insular treasury. “The transition to the new 
coinage was accomplished by demonetizing the Mexican and 
Spanish coins during the year 1904, and by forbidding the 
importation of Mexican dollars into the islands; and the 
change was further accelerated by the demand for Mexican 
dollars in China and Japan in the period immediately pre- 
ceding and during the Russo-Japanese War. Exporters, 
money-brokers and the banks opposed the change, while im- 
porters, merchants dealing with the United States and the 
American civil officers favored it; the wage-earner, the per- 
son most benefited by the new system, had no way of ex- 
pressing his opinion. 

Customs duties for the islands, based largely upon the 
Spanish tariff, were early adopted by the military authori- 
ties, but on September 17, 1901, after public hearings in 
the United States and the Philippines, the commission passed 
a comprehensive tariff act, which in the main laid specific 
and not ad valorem duties. Revising the Spanish customs, 
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the new act burdened luxuries and freed as far as possible 
necessaries from taxation. Congress, on March 8, 1902, 
approved of this act, but granted to the commission no power 
to change the rates which it had made. This anomalous 
state of affairs still continues. Many defects became ap- 
parent in the act, but the commission was powerless to 
remedy them, and not until March 3, 1905, did Congress, 
upon the advice of the commission, establish a new tariff 
for the islands. The most important changes were a reduc- 
tion of one-half in the duty on manufactured tobacco, a 
similar reduction in the duty on gasoline, the imposition of 
a merely nominal duty of five per cent ad valorem upon 
agricultural, electrical and other machinery, and the prohibi- 
tion,—to go into effect three years after the date of the 
act,—of the importation of opium. Under this act the 
income from customs at first declined, but later in 1905 
reached an amount equal to that before the law had been 
passed. 

In a similar manner, despite the protests of successive civil 
governors, the Dingley tariff rates, less twenty-five per cent, 
are still collected at the United States ports upon all im- 
ports from the Philippines. “Manila” hemp, the largest 
article of export, was already upon the free list; but tobacco 
and sugar were heavily taxed at American ports. Drought 
and a plague of locusts in the years 1903 and 1904 seriously 
injured the insular crops, and at the same time a cattle 
plague carried off at least three-fourths of all the draught 
animals in the islands. ‘These conditions led to a strong 
demand for greater privileges for Philippine products in the 
American market. Secretary of War Taft, in his report 
for 1904, speaking of the islands, said, “The Philippine gov- 
ernment is the result of an effort on the part of this nation 
to assist the Philippine people to stand upon their feet. It 
is a national experiment.” He urged national legislation 
which would assist in the building of railroads, the improve- 
ment of harbors, and permit the admission of Philippine 
products to the United States free of any tariff duties. 
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Most earnest efforts have been made to raise the educa- 
tional standards of the islands. Under the Spanish, the 
educational system was little more than a farce; the study 
of Spanish was often discouraged and probably not five per 
cent of the insular population were acquainted with that 
language; and, on the other hand, no native language had 
currency throughout the islands. Under these circumstances 
it was decided by the commission that the study of the 
English language in the schools could with justice be re- 
quired. It was also decided to make that language the offi- 
cial tongue of the executive departments, and by January 
I, 1906, to require its use also in the courts of the islands. 
To bring the school system up to American standards and 
to promote the immediate study of English, the commission 
resorted to a remarkable measure,—that of transporting to 
the islands a thousand American school-teachers, and settling 
them throughout the archipelago. Results have not fully 
justified the heavy expense which this plan entailed upon the 
insular treasury, but by December, 1904, Governor Wright 
could report that “it is a very conservative estimate to say 
that there is now more English spoken to-day in the Archi- 
pelago than Spanish;” and of the applicants for civil ser- 
vice examinations at that date, there was a greater number 
of Filipinos taking the tests in the English language than in 
the Spanish. 

The school system in December, 1905, included a general 
superintendent, thirty-seven division superintendents, about 
eight hundred American teachers, and over three thousand 
native teachers. “There are seventeen secondary schools, six 
technical, 114 intermediate, and 2,540 primary schools. In 
the organized municipalities, numbering over six hundred, 
not one is without school facilities. In the fiscal year 1905, 
the sum of $2,441,952 was appropriated for educational 
purposes by the insular, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. In the same year out of a school population of about 
a million and a half there was an enrollment in the schools 
of thirty-five per cent and so great was the pressure upon the 
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school facilities, that the order was given to limit the enroll- 
ment to one-third of the school population. With such a 
disparity between the number of children of school age and 
those attending school, the best that can be hoped for is to 
give a short course in the rudiments to the greatest number 
of persons. Manual training of some kind is always asso- 
ciated with the primary work, usually in the form of tool 
and gardening-work for the boys, and sewing and housekeep- 
ing for the girls. 

From the beginning of American occupation it has been 
recognized that improved means of communication would 
be one of the ways of civilizing the islands, and accordingly, 
both under the military authorities and the Philippine Com- 
mission a large proportion of the insular revenues has been 
expended to this end. Up to December, 1905, between six 
and seven million dollars had been spent upon roads, bridges, 
and harbor improvements. Congress by the Sundry Civil 
Act of March 3, 1903, appropriated three million dollars 
for the relief of the distress in the islands, and directed that 
the money be spent in the purchase of necessaries of life, 
farm implements and animals, and in employing labor upon 
public roads. Additional encouragement to internal improve- 
ments was given by the congressional act of February 6, 
1905, which authorized the Philippine Commission to raise 
money for permanent improvements by issuing bonds. Such 
bonds were to be freed from national, state or municipal 
taxation either in the Philippines or in the United States; 
they must not be sold below par; must bear no more than 
four and one-half per cent interest; must be redeemable not 
later than forty years after the date of the act; and must 
not exceed at any one time the sum of five million dollars. 

This act also contained a provision which the commission 
had several times attempted to obtain from Congress; that 
is, the permission to encourage the building of railroads by 
guaranteeing the bonds of private railroad corporations. To 
protect the insular government, various restrictions were 
placed upon the capitalization and organization of the favored 
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corporations; and the companies must conform to the en- 
gineering and construction regulations established by the 
Philippine Commission. The payments made by the insular 
government to the corporations were to be a first lien upon 
the corporate property, but the obligations assumed should 
never exceed an annual expenditure of $1,200,000. Offers 
to capitalists were made by the secretary of war on June 
12, 1905, for the building of 833 miles of railroad in Luzon, 
and about 400 miles in the islands of Panay, Negros, Cebu, 
Leyte, and Samar. Bids for the construction of these roads 
were opened on December 15, 1905, and January 20, 1906; 
and on February 12th an award for the building of the 
roads outside Luzon was made to a group of American 
capitalists. 

As expressed by the chief of the bureau of insular affairs 
in December, 1905, the three greatest needs of the islands 
to-day are an American market for their agricultural prod- 
ucts, an opportunity for farmers to borrow money at reason- 
able rates of interest, and the extension of means of trans- 
portation. The Philippine Commission in its last report 
(November 1, 1905), recommended a reduction of the 
duties on sugar and tobacco exported from the Philippines 
to the United States to not more than twenty-five per cent 
of the Dingley tariff rates; the repeal of the act of Con- 
gress approved April 15, 1904, which limited the trade be- 
tween the islands and the United States after July 1, 1906, 
to American vessels; the extension of the amount of land 
to be owned or acquired by any individual or corporation 
in the islands to the amount of twenty-five thousand acres; 
the repeal of limitations upon the filing of mineral and coal 
land claims; the grant of authority to the commission to 
reduce the tariff rates upon articles imported into the islands; 
and the establishment of a land bank with private capital 
for the loaning of money upon agricultural lands and crops, 
the capital of which should be guaranteed by the Philippine 
government in the same manner that it had been permitted 
to guarantee the capital of railroad corporations. 
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It will thus be seen that, despite the large amount of 
legislation already enacted by Congress for the Philippines, 
much of which has been inspired by motives of wisdom and 
philanthropy, more remains to be done; and in all prob- 
ability each year will see a similar demand for new legis- 
lation. Congress, while readily granting administrative 
reforms, has steadily refused to grant the material reduction 
in tariff duties which has been the greatest need of the 
islands. The influence of the American sugar and tobacco 
industries, combined with that of the interests opposed to 
any change of the tariff, has been strong enough to prevent 
any action by Congress. When in 1907, under the pro- 
visions of the census act, a Philippine assembly is to be 
called, it will be faced with the same limitations upon its 
powers which have been felt to be so irksome by the com- 
mission. Administrative officers, however, will more easily 
bear congressional inaction or opposition than will the rep- 
resentatives of the Philippine people; and a continual re- 
fusal of Congress to act upon measures affecting vital in- 
terests in the islands will have a more dangerous influence 
than under present conditions. 

In the meantime the relations between the Filipinos and 
Americans have become more friendly. The leaders among 
the Filipinos, accepting American occupation as a finality, 
have been assisting the American administrators in their 
“missionary” labors for the islands. “The greatest need, next 
to the immediate economic necessities, and the preservation 
of order, is for a rapid expansion of the educational system. 
The hope for improvement in the condition of the small 
peasant proprietors, who with their families make up almost 
one-half of the population, lies in the raising of their 
standards of living, the increase of their self-respect, and 
the fitting them more equally to bargain and contract with 
their richer neighbors. For many years these poor pro- 
prietors, owing to ignorance of the values of their crops, and 
the course of monetary exchange, have been exploited by the 
few educated Filipinos and foreigners who settled in their 
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towns. A knowledge, if only of a rudimentary nature, of 
the methods of keeping accounts and determining values will 
put these people in a better position to secure the profits 
which should go to them and not to the middlemen. Thus 
the economic and intellectual interests of the islands will in 
the future go far toward moulding political ideals. 

With the higher education given to Filipino youth and 
with their increasing contact with Americans and American 
luxuries, new wants and interests will arise. “These wants 
and interests will find expression in those organs of partial 
or complete self-government which it is the avowed inten- 
tion of the United States government to establish in the 
archipelago. The great problem of the future will be so to 
direct the growing desires of the Filipinos that they will 
harmonize with rather than oppose the established interests 
and ideals of the American nation. If the Filipinos’ interests 
do not clash with those of the United States, a continuance 
of benevolent paternalism with an increasing range of self- 
government will be the probable policy; but if such a clash 
arises, as it may in many different economic directions, the 
American nation will be called upon to show greater self- 
sacrifice than any republic in history ever yet developed. 
The hope for the Filipino lies first, in his producing those 
articles which are complementary to American products and 
not competitive with them; secondly, in his willingness and 
ability to advance intellectually under the forms of the 
educational system given him by the Americans; and, finally 
in the persistence of the American concept of national duty 
to the Philippines, which will preserve honesty in adminis- 
tration and ultimately grant a large measure of self-govern- 
ment to the islands. 


CHAPTER X 
SAMOA, GUAM, AND THE LESSER ISLANDS 


THE territories thus far described include the more im- 
portant insular possessions of the United States; but in 
conclusion brief mention must be made of the smaller islands 
of Guam, the Samoan possessions, and the scattered islets 
in the Pacific which have been occupied by Americans. In 
its relation to these islands the United States has departed 
from those traditional theories of territorial government 
which have been applied on the continent and which have, 
in a measure at least, been extended to the insular pos- 
sessions already discussed. In the smaller islands, on the 
other hand, absolute control of the insular affairs has been 
vested in the resident American administrators, with no par- 
ticipation by the inhabitants in their government except as 
a privilege granted by the resident commander. Congress, 
also, which has legislated freely for Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines, has taken no active part in the organization 
of government in Samoa or Guam. ‘The whole burden of 
devising satisfactory governments in those islands has been 
left to the president and his subordinate administrative 
officers. 

The Samoan or Navigators’ Islands are, with exception 
of the Hawaiian Islands, the largest and most populous 
archipelago in the Pacific. The thirteen islands in the group 
have an area of about thirteen hundred square miles, but 
only three are of commercial importance: Savaii, the largest, 
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has an area of seven hundred square miles; Upolu, on which 
the harbor of Apia is situated, has five hundred and fifty 
square miles; and Tutuila, possessing the harbor of Pago 
Pago, the most sheltered port in the south Pacific, is only 
fifty-five miles in extent. At the present time the islands 
have a population of about 30,000, of which only three 
hundred are resident Europeans and Americans. ‘Tutuila, 
with its neighboring American islands, has a population of 
nearly six thousand persons. 

Samoan natives belong to that Polynesian Race which has 
already been described in the chapter on Hawaii. In lan- 
guage, religion, and traditions the Samoans resemble the 
Hawaiians. Brown complexion and long hair distinguish 
this race from the black races and Papuans of the South 
Pacific. Robert Louis Stevenson describes the Samoans as 
“easy, merry, and pleasure loving; the gayest, though by 
far from either the most capable or the most beautiful of 
Polynesians. Fine dress is a passion, and makes a Samoan 
festival a thing of beauty. Song is almost ceaseless. The 
boatman sings at the oar, the family at evening worship, the 
girls at night in the guest house, sometimes the workman at 
his toil.” 

Considerable skill is shown by the Samoans in the manu- 
facture of their utensils, weapons, grass mats, and canoes. 
Their spears, about eight feet long and made from the wood 
of the cocoanut tree, were pointed with the barbed sting of 
the ray-fish, which, breaking off in the victim, usually caused 
his death. While expert in the making of fish-nets and fish- 
hooks, yet the manufacture in which the natives excel is 
the weaving of mats and baskets. The “fine mats” made 
from a species of pandanus are the most remarkable prod- 
ucts of the islands, and so highly prized are they by the 
natives that even to-day they constitute a kind of currency 
for the islands. The leaves of the plant after being scraped 
to the thinness of paper are cut into strips about one-six- 
teenth of an inch in width, which are woven into mats two 
or three yards square. ‘The tedious process of weaving the 
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mats, of fringing them and inserting small, scarlet feathers 
among the cream-colored strands, is performed by women, 
and in the case of the finer mats requires a year and some- 
times two years of labor. In canoe-building and canoe- 
sailing the natives showed such skill that the French ex- 
plorer, Bougainville, who visited the islands in 1768, was 
much impressed, and named the group the “Isles of the 
Navigators.” Their canoes were constructed of small 
patches of wood sewed together with native fibre, and in- 
variably possessed an outrigger which prevented the narrow 
boat of eighteen to thirty inches in width from capsizing. 

The Samoans have not advanced politically far beyond 
the patriarchal tribal organization. Family and clan asso- 
clations are at the basis of society. Each village has its 
council composed of heads of families, who select a village 
chief from certain noble families. The villages in turn are 
grouped into several districts also ruled by elective chiefs; 
but not until late in the nineteenth century was a chieftain- 
ship for the entire group established. The local groupings 
of villages appear to have been relatively permanent, but a 
wider association into a general monarchy was almost im- 
possible. A prerequisite to the kingship was that the can- 
didate to the throne should be chosen chief in each of five 
prominent noble families; and when a person received the 
votes of less than five, the non-concurring ones felt at liberty 
to deny the authority of the royal claimant. As the govern- 
ment was patriarchal, so the tenure of property was com- 
munal; neither political nor property rights inured to the 
individual as such, but only as he formed one of a consan- 
guineous group. 

A Dutch exploring expedition in 1722, under Roggewein, 
appears to have been the first to visit the Samoan Islands. 
The Frenchman Bougainville, in 1768, and his countryman, 
La Pérouse, in 1787, touched at the islands; and in 1791 
a British vessel visited them. A massacre of some of the 
members of the French expedition of 1787 gave the islanders 
a bad reputation, and for years they were generally avoided 
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by mariners. European settlement upon the islands began 
in 1830, with the arrival from Tahiti of John Williams, a 
missionary of the London Missionary Society. His success, 
and the reports of the friendly nature of the inhabitants, led 
to more frequent visits by European and American vessels; 
and from some of these vessels sailors deserted to the natives, 
where they caused much trouble to the missionaries by prac- 
tising the ceremonies of Christianity while ignoring its real 
teachings. 

The missionaries met with considerable success; but here, 
as elsewhere in Polynesia, they had to combat the native 
vices of polygamy, licentiousness, indolence, and lack of 
thrift, while opposing also the new vice of drunkenness in- 
troduced by Europeans. ‘The burden of their work, more- 
over, was increased rather than lessened by the absence of 
any strong central government, which, as in Hawaii, could 
throw all its influence in favor of Christianity. Although 
nominally converted, the natives retained many of their bar- 
barous customs, and as the nineteenth century progressed 
they developed a great aptitude for politics and revolutions. 
Like many other vices in the islands this one was encouraged 
and exploited by the resident Europeans and Americans. 

American intervention in the islands began in 1872, al- 
though there were American residents and an American 
consul at the islands long before that date. In that year 
Commander R. W. Meade, of the United States vessel 
Narragansett, promised one of the native chiefs that he 
should have the protection of the United States, and on be- 
half of his country Meade accepted the grant of the harbor 
of Pago Pago, which he believed would be valuable in the 
trade between California and Australia. A treaty to this 
effect, which was sent by President Grant to the Senate, 
failed to receive confirmation by that body. 

The actions of Commander Meade in 1872, athena not 
upheld by his government, were simply the first of many 
similar attempts by American officials and residents to secure 
an American protectorate over the islands. Colonel A. B. 
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Steinberger played the part of a king-maker, and in 1875 
placed upon the throne a chief named Malietoa. Although 
Steinberger was soon exiled from the islands, this did not 
prevent later American consuls from raising the United 
States flag and proclaiming American protection in the years 
1877, 1878, and again in 1885. 

During these years there were two rival factions in the 
islands, each composed partly of natives and partly of for-. 
eigners. Malietoa, gaining the throne in 1872 through 
American influence, was supported by one party of natives, 
and in general by the American and English residents in 
the islands; a rival faction gained its inspiration from the 
resident German merchants. The commercial and political 
rivalry among the foreigners found free play in the contests 
among the natives. “The American government was loath 
to depart from its traditional continental policy, and not 
until 1878 was a treaty confirmed accepting the harbor of 
Pago Pago as a coaling-station. At about the same time 
Germany and England also received the grant of harbors 
for similar purposes. 

Conditions were gradually changing to a control of the 
islands by the three interested nations, but in 1880 the 
United States refused to enter a tripartite agreement to con- 
trol the government. Again, in 1886, President Cleveland 
proposed a scheme for the autonomy of the Samoan gov- 
ernment, supported by a council including a representative 
from each of the three powers. This time it was Germany 
which objected to the agreement. Finally, in June, 1889, 
a convention was concluded at Berlin which gave legal form 
to the indefinite control previously exercised in the islands 
by the three powers. 

By this treaty the government of the islands was to con- 
sist of a king, chosen by the local chiefs; a supreme court 
with a chief justice chosen by the three powers; a local mu- 
nicipal government in Apia based on an electorate of one 
hundred and seventy persons; a land commission appointed 
by the powers, to determine land titles, in which matter the 
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Germans had been very aggressive; and a taxation plan, in- 
cluding customs duties and poll taxes. The chief justice, 
who was the most powerful person on the islands according 
to this treaty, had jurisdiction over questions arising under 
the treaty, or relating to the election of the king; and he 
had the power of recommending the passage of laws by the 
Samoan chiefs. 

The treaty, while determining the sphere of action of the 
three intervening powers, did not prevent civil war upon the 
islands. Both before and after the death of Malietoa there 
were armed contests, during which two Americans, H. C. 
Ide and W. L. Chambers, occupied the position of chief jus- 
tice. During this time President Cleveland strongly urged 
the withdrawal of the United States from the tripartite 
agreement and the abandonment of the islands, because of 
the expense entailed upon the United States and because the 
policy involved was one at variance with the past experience 
of the country. 

At last, when the death of King Malietoa in 1898 caused 
a renewal of civil war, the three nations determined upon 
a division of the islands, which was expressed in a treaty 
signed by representatives of England, Germany, and the 
United States at Washington, on December 2d, 1899. Eng- 
land and Germany renounced in favor of the United States 
any claim they might have to the island of Tutuila and any 
other islands in the group east of the line of 171° west 
longitude. Retaining the fiction of popular sovereignty, this 
treaty was submitted to the chiefs of the respective islands, 
and on April 17, 1900, their approval of the cession to the 
United States was secured. 

In the meantime, however, the president, on February 19, 
1900, had erected the American islands in the group into 
a naval station, and directed the secretary of the navy to 
take the measures necessary to establish government upon 
them. Accordingly Commander B. F. Tilley was sent to 
Tutuila, where, without any instructions from the navy de- 
partment, he was left to establish such relations between 
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himself and the natives as he saw fit. Congress also has 
made no provision for the government of Tutuila, but has 
been content to leave the control of the settlement to the 
resident naval commander acting under occasional instruc- 
tions from his departmental superiors. 

The system of government thus erected by Commander 
Tilley and his successors, has been based upon the family 
and tribal organizations already existing among the Samoans. 
Concerning his governmental policy Commander Tilley said: 
“T considered that the best way to govern these people was 
to let them, as far as possible, govern themselves, by con- 
tinuing their good and time-honored customs and gradually 
abolishing the bad ones. The Samoans are still in the pa- 
triarchal state; the head of the household is supreme ruler 
of his own little family, and these chiefs in turn form a 
council which governs each village. Each town is practically 
independent of the others, though there is a parliament or 
‘fono’ for every district. . . . I followed the plan which 
has proved so successful in Fiji of appointing native chiefs 
as local magistrates or governors in each district.” 

Supreme governmental powers within the island are 
vested in the naval commander, who is the law-maker, and 
possesses control over all appointments. He is assisted by a 
secretary, who not only represents the commander whenever 
necessary, but also sits with the native judges in the district 
courts. ‘The islands are divided into three districts, in each 
of which a governor is appointed by the commander. The 
district governor’s duties are largely supervisory, including 
the visitation of every village at least once in three months, 
the inspection of roads, and investigation of the conduct of 
local chiefs. The districts in turn are divided into counties, 
the principal officers of which are the hereditary chieftains, 
who are held responsible for the good order of their respec- 
tive counties. Finally, each village has its local chief, chosen 
by the hereditary chiefs from among themselves, and ap- 
proved by the district governor and the commander. ‘The 
council of village chiefs has power to pass by-laws regulating 
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the care of roads, the cultivation of lands, and the organiza- 
tion of local charities. 

Primitive methods of trial and punishment, including a 
form of political confessional box, have been discontinued, 
and their place has been taken by village and district courts, 
and a high court for all the islands. Foreign and native 
judges sit together in these courts, and any judge may call 
several assessors to the assistance of the court in the deter- 
mination of facts. “The high court is composed of the com- 
mander, two associate judges, and a judge advocate. “The 
commander has deemed it necessary to abolish the practice 
of melanga, by which a company of persons might travel 
about the islands for weeks, visiting the several towns, and 
compelling the inhabitants, under the customary law, to fur- 
nish subsistence for their merry excursion party. In a sim- 
ilar way the strange practice of requiring gifts of fine mats 
at weddings and other ceremonies has been abolished by vote 
of the general council of the chiefs. “These two customs, 
which required each person to hold his property at the call 
of his family and friends, have, according to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, depressed and staggered the industries of the 
islands. Their abolition frees the industrious man from the 
tyranny of his less provident relatives. 

Native schools have been established, a moderate system 
of taxation erected, and orders issued preventing the aliena- 
tion of land by the natives. Of the results of his labor Com- 
mander Tilley says: “The natives have taken the greatest 
interest in their new duties and have learned them quickly. 
As a result of the new system the villages are in much better 
order, there are much larger planted areas, and the roads are 
everywhere kept clean and in good condition. The people 
themselves are quiet and contented. At the first it was nec- 
essary to punish a few disorderly ones and this has had a 
most wholesome effect.” 

The island of Guam is situated in the group of islands 
called Marianne, or the Ladrones, so-called by Magellan be- 
cause of the thieving propensities of the inhabitants. Guam 
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is the largest island in the group, and was chosen by the 
United States according to the terms of the peace protocol 
of August 12, 1898, with Spain, which provided that Spain 
should cede to the United States one island in the group to 
be selected by the United States. After the cession of 
Guam, the remaining islands of the group were sold by 
Spain to Germany. Guam has an area of about one hun- 
dred and fifty square miles, one-half of which is cultivable, 
but only one per cent. was under cultivation in 1900. Like 
the other members of the group the island is of volcanic 
origin, and is surrounded by coral reefs. In 1901 the in- 
habitants numbered 9,676. 

Magellan, after his voyage of terrible hardships across the 
Pacific, sighted the Ladrone Islands on March 6, 1521, and 
there procured water and supplies for his famished and 
starving men. After the settlement of the Philippines, 
Spanish galleons sailing between Mexico and the Philip- 
pines regularly stopped at Guam for water and supplies; 
but not until 1668 was the island occupied by the Spaniards. 
In that year the Jesuit priest, Diego Luis de Sanvitores, set- 
tled on Guam and began the conversion of the inhabitants; 
and at about the same time the name of the islands was 
changed, in honor of the Spanish queen, Maria Anna of 
Austria, to “Las Islas Marianas.” Father Sanvitores pur- 
sued his work with vigor, but also probably with imagination, 
for his accounts of thirteen thousand baptisms and twenty 
thousand conversions in one year must be exaggerated. 

For one hundred years the Jesuits remained in control 
of the island, during which time they introduced various 
plants from Mexico, and improved the condition of the na- 
tives by giving them beasts of burden and by instructing 
them in the simpler arts. When in 1769 the Jesuits were 
expelled from all the Spanish territories, their mission in 
Guam was given over to the Recoleto branch of the Au- 
gustinians. During the nineteenth century the life of the 
people was of the simplest character. The inhabitants gen- 
erally dwelt in villages, from which they went out to work 
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the small farms owned by almost every family. Their prin- 
cipal products are maize, coffee, rice, taro, tobacco, and sev- 
eral varieties of yams and sweet-potatoes. 

After the outbreak of the war with Spain, orders were 
sent on May 10, 1898, to Captain Henry_ Glass, command- 
ing the United States cruiser Charleston, to “proceed to 
Guam, and there to occupy the port, capture the Spanish 
officers and armed force, and destroy the fortifications of 
the place. To these operations the captain was directed to 
give only one or two days and thereafter he should proceed 
to the Philippines. On June 20th the Charleston, convoy- 
ing three transports, reached Guam; and Captain Glass 
surprised the Spanish officers, who offered no opposition to 
his force, by informing them of the existence of war between 
the United States and Spain. On the following day the 
island was surrendered and the American flag was hoisted 
on Fort Santa Cruz. No fortifications of any importance 
existed on the island, and only four cast iron guns, con- 
demned even for purposes of saluting, were found by the 
American landing force. 

Since the Spanish-American War the island, by the presi- 
dent’s order of December 23, 1898, has been under the con- 
trol of the navy department, which has assigned an officer, 
usually of the rank of lieutenant, to the command of the 
island. The naval governor has exercised complete control 
over the civil affairs of the inhabitants, and from time to 
time has issued executive orders for their regulation. The 
most interesting of these orders contained provisions for the 
abolition of slavery and polygamy among the natives. Gen- 
eral Wheeler, in June, 1900, reported that the greatest need 
of the island was a simple code of laws for the determina- 
tion of civil and criminal cases. In February of that year, 
funds being needed to meet the insular expenses, the presi- 
dent ordered the collection of customs duties; but the in- 
come from this source has been meagre. 

Naval officers report that the inhabitants have been quiet 
and orderly, but that the island has been less favorably 
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treated by the United States than by Spain. Under the 
latter eighty per cent. of the insular expenses were borne by 
the Spanish Government, while the American administration 
has placed the entire burden upon the native population. It 
is urged also that greater taxes are now collected than for- 
merly; that imported food products are taxed, and that the 
freight rates in the Japanese schooners touching occasionally 
at the island are much higher than were those of the former’ 
subsidized Spanish steamers. Complaint is also made that 
there is only one imperfectly equipped school building upon 
the island for a school population of twenty-five hundred chil- 
dren; that there is no legislative body; that the naval gov- 
ernor has sole power to make laws, and that the right of 
appeal from the commander’s decisions to some higher Amer- 
ican court does not exist. ‘These needs were reported by the 
secretary of war to Congress in December, 1904, with the 
advice that the needed legislation be granted; but up to the 
present time no action has been taken by that body. 

Of the minor islands now recognized as part of United 
States territory little need be said; all, with the exception 
of the Midway Islands, are to-day uninhabited. Howland 
Island was taken by Americans as a source of guano, and 
Baker Island was occupied in 1857. Wake Island, only one 
square mile in area, was taken by the second Philippine ex- 
pedition in 1898, and was thought to be of value as lying 
on a possible cable route to the Philippines. ‘The Midway 
Islands, the northernmost of the Hawaiian group, situated 
about eighteen hundred miles from Honolulu, have been 
made a station for the cable between the United States and 
Guam and the Philippines. The two small islands and two 
islets are all enclosed within a coral atoll eighteen miles in 
circumference. The sole inhabitants are the employees of 
the cable company. 


In looking back over the field of American insular ad- 
ministration during the past eight years certain general 
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features become apparent. On the side of political theory 
we see an attempt to extend the traditional territorial policy 
to the new possessions. This traditional policy has been well 
expressed by a recent writer as follows: “First, the admin- 
istration of each dependent territory primarily with a view 
to its own benefit or advancement, and in no way as con- 
stituting a field of exploitation in the interest of the mother 
country; secondly, the conferring upon each territory the 
largest measure of self-government that the condition and 
character of its inhabitants renders feasible; and, finally, 
the ultimate incorporation of the territory into the United 
States as a State or States of the Union, coordinate in all 
respects with those already included, as soon as the condi- 
tions prevailing in it sufficiently approximate those in the 
United States” (Willoughby, Territories and Dependencies 
of the United States, p. 11). 

In the government of the recently acquired territory there 
has been little question of the application of the first two 
principles; few persons have openly advocated the exploita- 
tion of the islands for the benefit of the United States, and 
few would deny the duty of the United States to grant its 
subject peoples as wide a measure of self-government as their 
intellectual and economic condition warrants. But the 
American nation has refused to apply its policy of admission 
to statehood to the insular possessions. No definite hope has 
been held out to them, as was done in the case of the con- 
tinental territories, that they should at some time become 
members of the American Union. ‘The subject, indeed, has 
been mooted in Hawaii and has been incorporated as a part 
of the platform of a political party in Porto Rico, but no 
appreciable sentiment in Congress or without has developed 
favoring such action. 

The practice of the American administration in dealing 
with the dependencies has conformed closely to the first two 
lines of theory. In general it may be said that no exploita- 
tion of the islands for the benefit of Americans has taken 
place. Congress and the president, indeed, have often 
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imposed such rigid restrictions upon the occupation of public 
land and the granting of franchises as to hamper seriously 
the economic advancement of the natives. Such regulations 
are seen in the short leases required upon public land in 
Hawaii, in the limitations upon corporate holdings of land 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines, in the long delay before 
any franchises could be granted in the new possessions, and 
in the many restrictions upon railroad building in the Phil-» 
ippines. It has been claimed with some truth that the tariff 
regulations, particularly those applying to Philippine prod- 
ucts, have been so arranged that they would benefit Amer- 
ican producers; and in the awarding of Philippine offices 
discrimination seems to have been shown in favor of Amer- 
icans; but such cases as these can scarcely be expanded into 
a charge of exploitation. American capital, probably owing 
to the prosperous conditions and high profits prevailing at 
home, has as yet been sent in only small proportions into 
any of the insular possessions. With lower profits in Amer- 
ica the danger of colonial exploitation would become greater. 

The second policy, that of extending the field of self- 
government in the dependencies, has, as the preceding pages 
show, been carried out consciously and with some success in 
the islands. “The most notable case is that of Hawaii, where 
the control of government was practically in the hands of 
Americans, and where, consequently, the American form of 
territorial government could be established without a term 
of probation. In Porto Rico, on the other hand, the control 
exercised through the governor, the council, and the supreme 
court leaves little to the initiative of the Porto Rican native, 
and makes it possible, when desirable, to thwart his plans at 
almost every step. In the Philippines still less of real self- 
government exists, and from the municipalities up to the 
general insular government, the American administrators 
may dictate the policy of the government. In Samoa and 
in Guam, self-government, where existing, is based upon the 
tolerance of the American commanders and their superiors 
and not upon any statutory action by Congress. For Hawaii 
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there is little more to be desired in the attainment of self- 
government if we recognize the justice of disfranchising the 
Japanese and Chinese inhabitants. In the other islands there 
is much room for development before self-government, even 
as known in the continental territories, is attained. “The 
training of Porto Ricans and Filipinos in self-control, the 
gradual extension to them of further political rights, and 
the final determination of their position with reference to 
the United States are problems which await solution. 

With reference to the last question, there seems to be no 
concensus of thought in America to-day. ‘That the Philip- 
pines will not be admitted as States seems certain; but the 
questions how long the period of tutelage will be retained, 
and what form of government will succeed it remain to be 
answered. ‘The Filipinos have been loud in their clamor for 
independence, and even in Porto Rico a political faction has 
demanded the granting of a position similar to that of Cuba. 
The surest way to bind these countries to the United States 
is by granting free access to American markets. In the main 
their products are complementary to those of the United 
States. The rapid growth of a demand in the temperate 
zone for products of the tropics, and the recent improve- 
ments in the means of transporting the bulkier tropical fruits 
- and raw materials, will undoubtedly make possible an ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the tropics. If in this 
exploitation the native can be made to share, if his physical 
and intellectual well-being can be advanced, a sound rational 
basis for the American ownership of the islands will be 
found. Liberty in this case as in so many other instances 
in history, will be found not in the separatist individual 
form, but in that union of interests which brings broader 
opportunity to the individual and society. It is not too 
much to hope that Webster’s “liberty and union” should 
receive a wider interpretation, and his description of the 
blessings of the American union should appeal to the Fili- 
pino and the Hawaiian, to the Porto Rican and the South 
Sea Islander. 
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Between Brig. Gen. Fohn C. Bates, representing the United 
States, of the one part, and His Highness the Sultan of Folo, 
the Dato Rajah Muda, the Dato Attik, the Dato Calbi, 
and the Dato foakanain, of the other part; it being under- 
stood that this agreement will bé in full force only when 
approved by the governor-general of the Philippine Islands 
and confirmed by the President of the United States, and 
will be subject to future modifications by the mutual consent 
of the parties in interest. 


ArTIcLeE I. The sovereignty of the United States over the 
whole archipelago of Jolo and its dependencies is declared 
and acknowledged. 

Art. II. The United States flag will be used in the 
archipelago of Jolo and its dependencies, on land and sea. 

Art. III. The rights and dignities of His Highness the 
Sultan and his datos shall be fully respected; the Moros 
shall not be interfered with on account of their religion; 
all their religious customs shall be respected, and no one 
shall be persecuted on account of his religion. 

Art. IV. While the United States may occupy and con- 
trol such points in the archipelago of Jolo as public interests 
seem to demand, encroachment will not be made upon the 
lands immediately about the residence of His Highness 
the Sultan, unless military necessity requires such occupa- 
tion in case of war with a foreign power; and where the 
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property of individuals is taken, due compensation will be 
made in each case. 

Any person can purchase land in the archipelago of Jolo 
and hold the same by obtaining the consent of the Sultan 
and coming to a satisfactory agreement with the owner of 
the land; and such purchase shall immediately be registered 
in the proper office of the United States Government. 

Art. V. All trade in domestic products of the archipelago 
of Jolo, when carried on by the Sultan and his people with 
any part of the Philippine Islands, and when conducted 
under the American flag, shall be free, unlimited, and 
undutiable. 

Art. VI. The Sultan of Jolo shall be allowed to com- 
municate direct with the governor-general of the Philippine 
Islands in making complaint against the commanding officer 
of Jolo or against any naval commander. 

Art. VII. The introduction of firearms and war material 
is forbidden except under specific authority of the governor- 
general of the Philippine Islands. 

Arr. VIII. Piracy must be suppressed, and the Sultan and 
his datos agree to heartily codperate with the United States 
authorities to that end, and to make every possible effort to 
arrest and bring to justice all persons engaged in piracy. 

Art. IX. Where crimes and offenses are committed by 
Moros against Moros, the government of the Sultan will 
bring to trial and punishment the criminals and offenders, 
who will be delivered to the government of the Sultan by 
the United States authorities if in their possession. In all 
other cases persons charged with crimes or offenses will be 
delivered to the United States authorities for trial and 
punishment. 

Art. X. Any slave in the archipelago of Jolo shall have 
the right to purchase freedom by paying to the master the 
usual market value. 

Art. XI. In cases of any trouble with subjects of the 
Sultan the American authorities in the islands will be in- 
structed to make careful investigation before resorting to 
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harsh measures, as in most cases serious trouble can thus be 
avoided. 

Arr. XII. At present, Americans or foreigners wishing 
to go into the country should state their wishes to the Moro 
authorities and ask for an escort, but it is hoped that this 
will become unnecessary as we know each other better. 

Art. XIII. The United States will give full protection 
to the Sultan and his subjects in case any foreign nation 
should attempt to impose upon them. 

Art. XIV. The United States will not sell the island 
of Jolo or any other island of the Jolo archipelago to any 
foreign nation without the consent of the Sultan of Jolo. 

Art. XV. The United States Government will pay the 
following monthly salaries: 


Mexican dollars. 


WitorthesSUltangerm pane eints Oe cs ey eres 250 
Eliog Datos ajann Miudaie ames ee anne) ane 75 
Rom DAtOmAttiicnt tet ncaie cukey me nisl Pe teeta 4 60 
MorWatovCalbincuat. livers oe eae law aus me 
TG EO OM ene f 5 6 Ro 6 6b 6 8 oe 75 
ING IDE IPO) 6 « og Ue oo ag Oo oa 3S 60 
Roy IDE veNiie shies A 4 68S soe 6 4 60 
AR IEE Nab Isat Ma 4G oA ol dod 6S 4 Or 50 
SNoshHabibuNitirae senso me ccs! Se teme fans 40 
Aen Giants Saya? 6 Go 5 0 @ eB Gu BSS 15 


Signed in triplicate, in English and Sulu, at Jolo, this 
2oth day of August, A.D. 1899 (13 Arabuil, Abril 1517). 
Joun C. Bares, 

Brigadier-General, United States Volunteers. 
SULTAN OF JOLO. 
Dato RajyaH Mupa. 
Dato ATTIK. 
Dato Carzi AND Dato JOAKANAIN. 
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Carolina, iii, 137. 

ALBEMARLE, THE, engages the 


Com- 
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Union fleet in Albemarle Sound, 
xv, 430; destroyed by Cushing, 
434. 

ALBERTA, Xi, I1, 12. 

ALBION, NEw, territory on Pa- 
cific coast taken possession of 
by Drake for England, x, 15; 
Cook visits, 31. 

ALBUQUERQUE 
263, 471. 

Acorn, J. L., elected gover- 
nor of Mississippi, xvi, 390; his 
administration, 391-392;  elect- 
ed to the United States Senate, 
94, 392. 

ALDAMA, JUAN, ix, 280, 281, 
287. 

ALDEN, JOHN, v, 19. 

ALpRICH, THOMAS B., xviii, 


330. 
ALEXANDER, 


347, 349- 

ALEXANDER (Wamsutta), Wam- 
panoag chief, ii, 185, 186. 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM, re- 
ceives grant of old Acadia, xi, 
226. 

ALEXANDER VI., Bull of, 
granting possession to Spain 
of lands in West Ocean Sea, i, 
244, 298. 

ALEXANDRIA, governors’ con- 
gress at (1755), iv, 454; naviga- 
tion conference at (1785), vii, 58. 

ALFRED, THE, first flagship of 
the navy, vil, 371. 

ALGER, RussELL A., xviii, 265, 
PRS 

ALGONQUINS, The, war against 
the Dutch colonists, iv, 150, 
151; peace treaty, 152; the tribes 
in Southern Atlantic States, ii, 
72, 85, 92, 110, 133; in New Eng- 
land, 155; in the Old Northwest, 


founded, ix, 


JAMES, iv, 345, 
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283; territory of, ii, 211, 212, 
220, 221, 231, 232; in Pontiac’s 
war, ii, 247; migration of, 280; 
distribution of tribes at discov- 
ery, xix, 34-35, 297, 404; their 
culture contrasted with Mayan, 
283. 

ALIEN AcT (1798), vii, 342; 
repudiated by Kentucky, 344; 
Vili, 124-126; xv, 179, 181. 

ALLEN, HuGH, xi, 444-445. 

ALLEGHANIES, first passage of, 
lii, 320. 

ALLEN, CHARLES H., governor 
Of PRorto mw RICO Mec n 2 OpmEL S155 
138. 

ALLEN, COLONEL ETHAN, cap- 
tures Ticonderoga, vi, 166, 228; 
xi, 266; taken prisoner on. expe- 
dition against Montreal, vi, 237. 

ALLEN, JAMES L., xvii, 415. 

ALLEN, SAMUEL, V, 311, 340. 

ALLENDE, IGNACIO, establishes 
Mexican revolutionary junta at 
Querétaro, ix, 280; proclaimed 
lieutenant-general by the revo- 
lutionary forces, 282; captain- 
general, 284; at the battle of 
Monte de las Cruces, 284; de- 
feated at Guanajuato, 285; joins 
Hidalgo at Guadalajara, 286; 
at the battle of Calderon, 286; 
proclaimed generalissimo, 286; 
is executed, 287. 

ALLERTON, ISAAC, v, 19, 31, 69. 

ALLISON, WILLIAM B., xviii, 
208. 

ALLSTON, 
378; xii, 404. 

ALMONTE, JUAN N., at the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, ix, 312; de- 
mands his passports as Mexican 
minister to the United States, 
322; proclaimed president of 


WASHINGTON, Vii, 
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Mexico, 344; chosen executive, 
346. 

ALVARADO, PEDRO DE, explores 
the Rio Grande valley, ii, 25; 
conquers Guatemala, ii, 17-19; 
ix, 65-69; massacres Mexicans 
and is besieged in the capital, 
ix, 207; aids in the capture of 
Mexico by Cortes, 219-223; 
conquers Guatemala, 228; takes 
part in the Mixton war, 240; 
accidental death of, 241. 

ALvorD, JoHN W., xvi, 425. 

AMBRISTER, ROBERT, xii, 179. 

AMELIA ISLAND, xii, 79, 108. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION, provision for, vii, 
148; First to Tenth adopted, 
vii, 243; the Eleventh adopted, 
vii, 298; the Twelfth adopted, 
vii, 396; the Thirteenth, xvi, 
517-518; the Fourteenth, 20; 
the Fifteenth, 20, 524. 

AMERICA, discovery and ex- 
ploration of,—legendary pre- 
Columbian voyages, i, 9-13; 
the Norsemen’s voyages, 13- 
3. Columbus’s first voyage, 86 
-104; second, 249-253; third, 
256-258; fourth, 258-273; Ves- 
pucci’s, 276-295; Hojeda’s, 281- 
295; the Cabots’, 297-309; the 
Corte Reals’, 310-314; explora- 
tions of Ponce de Leon, 317- 
319; of Cordova, 320-323; 
of Cortés, 323-324; of Garay, 
336-340; of De Ayllon, 340-342; 
of De Narvaez, 343-346; of 
Cabeza de Vaca, 347; of de 
Soto, 348-361; voyages of Ver- 


razano, 364-385; of Cartier, 
388-409; of Champlain, 4r0- 
414; explorations of Joliet 


Bos 


and Marquette, 417-426; of La 
Salle, 426-428; voyage of Haw- 
kins, 430-456; of Drake, 439- 
442; of Gilbert and Raleigh, 


443-461; of Gomez, 465; ex- 
plorations of Allefonse, 469; 
voyages of Hudson, 466-470, 


483-487; of Davis, 481-482; of 
Weymouth, 482; of Baffin, 487-» 
493; summary of, 495-502; 
Behring’s voyages, 501; Span- 
ish share in, ii, 4583 iii, 44,135; 


English, ii, 458; iii, 48-50; 
French, ii, 458; northernmost 
point of determined, 501; ex- 


plorations of Du Lhut and Le- 
Sueur, iii, 249-251; the Rocky 
Mountains discovered, 258; ex- 
plorations of Onate, 279; of 
Alonzo de Leon, 280; of Saint 
Denis, 281-282. 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY So- 
CIETY organized, xli, 327; xiii, 
43; the question of the partici- 
pation of women in, 51, 52; the 
churches and, 53. 

AMERICAN Baptist HOME 
Mission SoclETY organized, xii, 
435- 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY or- 
ganized, xii, 436. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF CoMMIS- 
SIONERS FOR FOREIGN MiIssIoNs 
organized, xii, 435. 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION So- 
CIETY organized, 1817, xii, 314; 
its purposes and work, 314-315. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF La- 
BOR, xviii, 432. 

AMERICAN Fur CoMPANY, Vili, 
313, 345; xX, 61, 119. 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, xii, 435. 
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AMERICAN MuIssIoNARY Asso- 
CIATION founded, xvi, 471; its 
aids to the freedmen, 472. 
American Party (see Know- 
Nothing party). 

AMERICAN ‘TEMPERANCE So- 
CIETY organized, xii, 436. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION organized, xii, 414. 

AMERICAN WESTERN UNIVER- 
sity founded, viii, 148, 277. 

Ames, ADELBERT, provisional 
governor of Mi£ississippi, xvi, 
389; elected to the United States 


Senate, 390; elected governor, 
395; administration of, xvi, 549 
-550. 

AMES, FISHER, on the Jay 


treaty, vii, 73, 288; Representa- 
tive in first Congress, vii, 233; 
on the Republican party, vii, 
273; as an orator, vii, 377; on 
the Louisiana Purchase, viii, 
213. 

AMES, OAKES, constructs Un- 
ion Pacific Railroad, ‘xviii, 69; 
involved in Credit Mobilier 
scandal, 71-72. 

AMES, OLIVER, undertakes con- 
struction of the Union Pacific 
railroad, xviii, 69; organizes the 
Credit Mobilier, 71. 

AMHERST, JEFFREY, captures 
Louisburg, v, 395; xi, 205-206; 
operations against Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, iv, 465; xi, 
216; at Ogdensburg and Mon- 


treal, 224; relieves Forts Du- 
quesne and Detroit, xi, 248- 
249. 


Amis, THOMAS, viii, 175. 

AMPUDIA, PEDRO DE, ix, 319, 
321, 325; surrenders at Monte- 
rey to Taylor, 326; massacres 
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Texan prisoners at Salado, ix, 


433- 
ANAHUAC, ix, 183, I91-193. 
ANDERSON, GEORGE B., xiv, 
242. 
ANDERSON, JAMES P., xiv, 272. 
ANDERSON, JOSEPH R., xiv, 
72250: 
ANDERSON, MARY, xviii, 435. 


ANDERSON, RICHARD H., at the 
battle of Williamsburg, xiv, 
212; Gaines’s Mill, 224; Antie- 
tam, 242; at Chancellorsville, 
329-335; at Spottsylvania, 412; 
at Cold Harbor, 416-419. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT, concen- 
trates Federal forces in Sumter, 
xiv, 46; xv, 221; deprecates re- 
inforcement of Sumter, xiv, 54; 
refuses to evacuate Sumter, 55- 
56; xv, 237; surrenders the fort, 
xiv, 60; assigned to the Depart- 
ment of the Cumberland, 94; 
advises strengthening of Charles- 
ton forts in view of threatened 
secession, xv, 122; raises at Fort 
Sumter the Union flag he had 
lowered at its surrender, xv, 
477-479: 

ANDERSON, THomMAs M., xx, 
51. 

ANDRE, Major JOHN, corre- 
spondence with Arnold, vi, 358; 
secretly meets Arnold, 359; ar- 
ranges for surrender of West 
Point, 359; is captured, 359; 
tried and executed, 361. 

ANDROS, EDMUND, makes peace 
with Eastern Indians, ii, 205; 
his administration of New York, 
iv, 171-175; efforts to secure 
control of New Jersey, iv, 241, 
253, 261; appointed governor of 
New England, 285; conference 
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with Iroquois at Albany, 288; 
despotic rule of in New Eng- 
land, 289; v, 261, 264, 266, 269; 
arrest of at Boston, iv, 290; v, 
283; returns to England, 302; 
appointed governor of Virginia, 
304; destroys French settlement 
at the Penobscot, xi, 234. 

ANGELL, JAMES B., x, 411. 

ANNAPOLIS, iv, 228, 332, 422; 
tea burned at, vi, 133; confer- 
ence at recommends a Constitu- 
tional Convention, vi, 473; vii, 
SSist KV, LOL. 

Anwnapo.is, N. S., garrison of, 
xi, 163; attacked by the French, 
166; British leave as military 
headquarters, 172. 

ANSON, GEORGE, ix, 263. 

ANTHONY, Susan B., 
335. 

ANTICcosTI, Island of, i, 389. 

ANTIETAM, battle of, xiv, 241 
-243; xv, 280-281. 

ANTI-FEDERAL Party, vii, 
159; its strength in Pennsylva- 
nia, 166, 169-170; in Massa- 
chusetts, 173-184; strength of 
in New Hampshire, vii, 189; in 
Virginia, 192; in New York, 
193; in South Carolina, 194; 
decline of, vii, 230; weakness of 
in first Congress, vii, 233; prin- 
ciples of, vii, 258. 

ANTI-MASONIC PARTY, organ- 
ized, xii, 228; its convention and 
candidates (1831), 293. 

APACHES, THE, tribal divis- 
ions, ii, 49, 373; territory of, 
375; xix, 36, 79; distribution of, 
146; migration, 286, 301; Carle- 
ton’s and Carson’s expeditions 
against, ii, 376; Crook’s expedi- 


XViii, 


395 


tion against in New Mexico and 
Arizona, 376; xviii, 134. 

APALACHES, THE, territory of, 
il, 54; ili, 5; their conflicts with 
the Spaniards, ii, 54; iii, 22; 
subsequent account of, ii, 55; 
exterminating war against by 
Carolina, iii, 295. 

APoDACA, JEAN R. DE, ix, 297,» 


Zor. 
APPLEGATE, JESSE, settles in 
Southern Oregon, x, 150-153, 
TS1327- 

AQUEDNEK (Rhode Island), 


ey 1, SONY, Gee 

ARANDA, COUNT DE, on the in- 
dependence of the United States, 
ix, 267; his project of American 
monarchies, 268. 

ARBUTHNOT, ALEXANDER, xii, 
179. 

ARBUTHNOT, MARRIOTT, Vi, 347, 
412. 

ArcE, MANUEL J., elected first 
president of Central America, 
ix, 134, 136, 138. 

ARCHER, JAMES J., xiv, 246. 

Arctic EXPEDITIONS, early, i, 
501-502; Grinnell’s, 1850-51, 
1853, xili, 431. 

ARGALL, SIR SAMUEL, colonial 
deputy governor of Virginia, 
iii, 81; takes possession of Man- 
hattan, iv, 8, 60; destroys 
French settlement at Port Royal 
(1613), xi, 225. 

ARGENSON, VISCOUNT PIERRE 
DE VOYER D’, xi, 49-54. 

ARGUELLO, Luis A., x, 212. 

Art, Marson, alleged to have 
crossed the Atlantic in the tenth 
century, i, 10. 

ARISTA, MARIANO, 


325, 333, 334, 339- 


ix, 


317) 
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ARIZONA, discovered by Este- 
vanico; ix, 465; earliest explora- 
tions in, ix, 481; x, 193; first 
Spanish settlements in, ix, 481; 
Jesuits expelled from, 482; Tu- 
bac and Tucson founded, 482; 
explorations of Sitgreaves, Whip- 
ple and Parke, 483; Indian dep- 
redations, 483; the Mesilla 
Valley purchase, 484; stage 
route opened, 484; first news- 
paper in, 484; separated from 
New Mexico, 484; sends dele- 
gate to Confederate Congress, 
484; Confederates occupy South- 
ern section of, 485; territorial 
government established, 485; 
population of, 485; Indian 
troubles, 486; education, 486. 

ARKANSAS (Arkansea river), 
explored by Joliet, i, 425; Act 
admitting to statehood, viii, 373; 
xii, 348; xv, 163; territory of 
organized, xii, 347; adopts a 
constitution and fixes boundaries, 
347; adopts a new constitution, 
348; secedes from the Union, 
xiv, 65; readmitted into the 
Union, xiv, 392; xvi, 310-311; 
slavery abolished by 1864 con- 
stitution, xv, 452; xvi, 58; Lin- 
coln appoints military governor 
for, xvi, 57; Union convention 
abrogates secession ordinance, 
58; adopts constitution (1864), 
58; reorganization of recog- 
nized, 79; political reconstruc- 
tion of—registration, xvi, 309; 
a constitution adopted, 310; 
Fourteenth Amendment ratified, 
310; reconstruction administra- 
tion, 370; a double-headed gov- 
ernment, 370-371; a new con- 
stitution, 371; the Democrats 
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acquire power, 372; public 
school system established in 
(1864), xvii, 327, 334; further 
provision for in 1868, 334. 

ARKANSAS, THE, xiv, 
284, 285, 286. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, ii, 242. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN, x, 43. 

ARMSTRONG, JouN, signs 
Newburg address, vii, 22; secre- 
tary of war, xii, 107; orders 
Jackson to disband ‘Tennessee 
volunteers, 108. 

ARMSTRONG, SAMUEL C., xvii, 
161. 

ARMIJO, MANUEL, ix, 430, 475, 
476, 477, 488. 

ARMISTEAD, Lewis A., xiv, 347. 

ARNOLD, BENEDICT, leads a pa- 
“triot force to Boston, vi, 165; as- 
sists at capture of Ticonderoga, 
vi, 166; xi, 266; leads unsuc- 
cessful expedition against Que- 
bec, vi, 238-239; xi, 267-269; re- 


281- 


lieved of command, 270; at ihe 
naval battle on Lake Cham- 
plain, vi, 256, 375-378; re- 
lieves Fort Stanwix, 289; at 
battle of Saratoga, 293; re- 
lieved of command, 293; his 


gallantry at the second battle of 
Saratoga, 294; xi, 275; appoint- 
ed to command of Philadelphia, 
vi, 357; charges against him, 
358; is tried by court-martial, 
and acquitted, 358; appointed to 
command of West Point, 359; 
plans the treasonable surrender 
of that post to the British, 359; 
learns of the discovery of his 
treason, 360; his flight and es- 
cape, 360, 361; is received into 
the British army, 361; issues 
public address to the people of 
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America, 362; seeks to entice 
American soldiers into the Brit- 
ish ranks, 362; in command of 
the British forces in Virginia, 
401, 412; is joined by General 
Phillips, 413; ordered to New 
York, 414; raids in Connecticut, 
414. 

ART, in 1800, vil, 378; paint- 
ers of the period, 1809—1837; 
xii, 432-433. 

ARTAGUETTE, 
218. 

ARTHUR, CHESTER A., Hayes 
removes from port collectorship 
at New York, xviii, 133; nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency, 
xviii, 139; succeeds to the presi- 
dency, 145. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION es- 
tablished (1774), vi, 153; xv, 
214. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, 
(see Confederation, Articles of). 
Asbury, FRANCIS, xii, 410. 
ASHBURTON, LORD, negotiates 
treaty with United States ar- 
ranging boundary and African 
slavery suppression, xi, 407; xiii, 

68. 


Diron D’, iii, 


ASHBURTON TREATY, X, 1473 
xi, 407; xiii, 68, 114. 

AsHBY, TURNER, xiv, 148, 
197-203. 


AsH, GEORGE, lili, 473. 

ASHE, GENERAL JOHN, vi, 345 
-346. 

ASHLEY, JAMES M., proposes 
resolution impeaching Johnson, 
xvi, 19%; secures adoption by 
Congress of Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, xvi, 517-518. 

ASHLEY, WILLIAM H., opens 
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fur trade on the Missouri, x, 
118, 119. 
ASSINIBOIA, xi, II. 
ASSINIBOINS, THE, (see Sioux). 


Astor, JoHN J., establishes 
American fur trade in Pacific 
Northwest, x, 60; the Pacific 


Company, founds Astoria, 
Xli, 351. 

AsTorIA founded, x, 643 xii, 
351; abandoned to the British, 
xX, 73; restored to United States, 
94- 

ATCHISON, Davip R., xiii, 379, 
413. 

ATHABASCA, territory of, xi, 12. 

ATHABASCA LAKE, x, 57. 

ATHAPASCANS, THE, tribes of 
and their territory, ii, 356-359; 
at discovery, xix, 36, 78; southern 
group of, 79; migration of, 87, 


62; 


94, 286, 301. 

ATHERTON, HUMPHREY,  v, 
143. 

ATHERTON, CHARLES G., xiii, 
57: 

ATHERTON, JOSHUA, vii, 189, 
190. 


ATLANTA, siege and surrender 
of, xiv, 431; Xv, 403. 

ATLANTIC cable laid, xiii, 433. 

ATSINAS, THE, habitat of, xix, 
101. 

AUBERT, THOMAS, pioneer 
French navigator to America, i, 
364. 

AUDIENCE, of Mexico, ii, 51; 
ix, 232; of Central America, ix, 
8x. 

AvuDUBON, JOHN J., xii, 404, 
432; xiii, 429. 

Aucusta, Ga., founded, iii, 
308; taken by the British, vi, 
345. 


. 
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AULNAY, CHARLES D’, ii, 203. 

Aury, Louis DE, revolutionary 
governor of Texas, ix, 298, 391. 

AUSTIN, JOHN, leader in the 
Texan campaign against Mexi- 
CO, ix, 404. 

AusTIN, Moses, secures colon- 
ization grant in Texas, ix, 398; 
xil, 344. 

AUSTIN, STEPHEN F., estab- 
lishes an American colony on the 
Brazos, ix, 399; xii, 344, his 
settlements extended, ix, 402; 
imprisoned in Mexico, 408; xii, 
345; urges independence move- 
ment in Texas, ix, 409; leads 
the Texan forces at Bejar, 410; 
declares for independence of 
Texas, 419; secretary of state, 
423; death of, 424. 

AUTOSSEE, battle of, ii, 314. 

AVALON, (Newfoundland), 
Calvert colonizes, xi, 466. 

Avaujour, Dusots D’, xi, 54- 


58. 

AVERELL, WILLIAM W., xiv, 
328. 

AVERILL, JOHN T., xiv, 420. 
Averyssoro, battle of, xiv, 
467. 

AvILA, GONZALEZ DE (see 


Gonzalez, Gil). 

AvILA, PEDRO ARIAS DE, gov- 
ernor of Darien, ix, 35; deposes 
Balboa, 38; plunders native 
provinces, 40; is superseded, 43; 
causes the execution of Balboa, 
443 appropriates the govern- 
ment, 47; founds City of Pan- 
ama, 48; establishes settlements 
in Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 
56; appointed governor of Nica- 
ragua, 61; his death, 61. 
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AYLLON, Lucas VASQUEZ DE, 
i, 338, 351, 353, 496. 

AYLMER, LorD, governor-gen- 
eral of Canada, xi, 337, 339- 

AziLia (see Georgia). 

Aztecs, THE, culture of, ii, 
30, 37; ix, 186-191; xix, 190, 
277, 284-285; spread of their 
power, ii, 30, 33; xix, 188; their 
contest with the Spaniards, ii, 
36; ix, 203-209; arrival of in 
the Valley of Mexico, ix, 182; 
xix, 145; found city of Mexico, 
ix, 182; xix, 174; confederation 
of, ix, 183; government, customs 
and religion of, 184, 186-187; 
xix, 190-191; territory of, xix, 
36; migration of, 189; dietary 
of, xix, 440; costumes of, xix, 
448-451; ornaments and jewels 
of, 452; interior decorations 
among, 453; industries of, 454; 
amusements of, 455-458; social 
organization of, 458-462, 463; 
cosmogony of, 463-465. 


BABEQUE, island of, i, 
143, 145, 168, 205. 

BACHE, ALEXANDER D., 
429. 

BACHE, BENJAMIN F., vii, 306. 

BACHE, FRANKLIN, xiii, 429. 

Bacon, F. H., xx, go. 

Bacon, NATHANIEL, iii, 124. 

Bacon, RocGEr, discovers the 
magnetic needle, i, 48. 

BADGER, GEORGE E., xiii, 86, 
98. 

BAFFIN, WILLIAM, voyages of, 
i, 487-492; x, 29. 

BaFFIn’s BAY, i, 488. 

BacoTt, SIR CHARLES, xi, 405- 
409. 

BAILEY, JOSEPH, xv, 396. 


135, 


xiii, 
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BAINBRIDGE, WILLIAM, xii, 
iO2. 
BairD, ABSALOM, xiv, 362- 
366. 


BairD, SPENCER F., xiii, 429. 

Baker, EpwarD D., x, 335, 
407, 408; xiv, 170. 

BAKER ISLAND, xx, 279. 

BaLsBoa, VAsco NUNEZ DE, ix, 
I5, 17-22; secures the govern- 
ment of Ojeda’s province of 
Uraba (Darien), 26; learns of 
the South Sea (Pacific), 28; 
crosses the Isthmus, ii, 7; ix, 30; 
discovers the Pacific, i, 316, 497; 
ix, 31; x, 5; names San Miguel 
Bay, ix, 32; returns ta Da- 
rien, ix, 33; is deposed, 38; ap- 
pointed to government of Coiba 
and Panama, 41; explores the 
Pacific coast, 42; x, 4, 6; is ar- 
rested and executed by order of 
Pedrarias, ix, 44. 

BALDWIN, ABRAHAM, vii, 85, 
128. 

BALDWIN, ROBERT, xi, 403, 408, 
413, 418. 

BALDWIN, WILLIAM H., Jr., 
XVli, 403. 

BaLpwin, W. E., xiv, 381. 

Ba_’s BuurfF, battle of, xiv, 
1703) XV, 252- 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, THE, constructed, xviii, 
181; its development westward, 
183; is extended to Philadel- 
phia, 185, 186. 

BALTIMORE, founded, iv, 427; 
Federal troops fired on at, xv, 
238. 

BALTIMORE, First Lorp, iii, 
1355 iv, 196, 214; xi, 465. 

BALTIMORE, SECOND LorD, iv, 
60, 196, 198, 214, 230-232. 
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BALTIMORE, ‘THIRD LorD, iv, 
238-239, 305, 308. 

BALTIMORE, FIFTH Lorb, iv, 
424-425, 431, 439. 

BALTIMORE, SIXTH 
439- 

BANCROFT, GEORGE, publishes 
first volume of his history, xii, 
404, 432; secretary of the navy,’ 
xiil, 141; minister to Great 
Britain, 141; xiii, 429; xviii, 
326. 

BANCROFT, HUBERT, xix, 451. 

BANDELIER, ADOLPH F. A,, 
KILO MTT ee AS, 

BANKRuptTcy Laws, first Na- 
tional Act (1800), vii, 352; re- 
pealed (1803), 352, 394. 

Banks, United States bank 
chartered, xii, 158; its misman- 
agement, 161; recovery under 
Cheves, 162-163; its privileges 


LorD, iv, 


attacked, 261; charged with 
political activity and misman- 
agement, 262-263; is criticised 


by Jackson, 265-266; contest as 
to recharter, xii, 289-293; di- 


vided opinions of Jackson’s 
cabinet concerning, xii, 336; 
government deposits removed 


from, 337; this becomes an is- 
sue in the Senate, 338-339; re- 
ceives a Pennsylvania charter, 
340; its failure, 340; xiii, 15; 
the United States Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, xili, 22, 28; Fiscal 
Bank of the United States pro- 
posed, xiii, 95, 97; State, viii, 
257, 261; xii, 160, 161, 162, 163; 


wildcat, 260; national, state 
and savings in the South, xvii, 
263-279. 

BANKS, NATHANIEL P., ap- 


pointed to the Department of the 


310 


Shenandoah, xiv, 155; in com- 
mand on the Potomac, 168; 
operates against Jackson in the 
Shenandoah Valley, xiv, 197, 
198, 2003) XV, 271 ;) fetreats® to 
the Potomac, xiv, 201; at Cedar 
Mountain, xiv, 234; at Port 
Hudson, xiv, 382; xv, 329; at 
Sabine Pass, ix, 448; xiv, 393; 
xv, 396; takes possession of 
Western Texas, xiv, 393; in Red 
River campaign, xiv, 444- 
447; in military control of Lou- 
isiana, xvi, 53, 54, 55, 56; pro- 
vides system of labor for freed- 
men in Louisiana, xvi, 98; brief 
notice of, xviii, 307. 

Bannock, Monr., gold discov- 
ered at, vili, 345. 

BARANOFF, ALEXANDER A., x, 
62, 71, 211, 376-382. 

BARBARY STATES, menace 
American commerce, vii, 273 
tribute paid by United States to, 
421-423; war against, 424; xli, 
146-147. 

BARBER, FRANCIS, Vii, 22. 

Barbour, JAMES, xii, 187, 212. 

BaArsBour, PHILIP P., xii, 220, 
261. 

BarcLay, RoBert H., xi, 308; 
xii, rrr. 

BARING, ALEXANDER (see Ash- 
burton, Lord). 

BARKER, WHARTON, xvili, 292. 

BARKSDALE, WILLIAM, at Ed- 
ward’s Ferry, xiv, 170; at Chan- 
cellorsville, 332-335; killed at 
Gettysburg, xiv, 347. 

BARLOW, JOEL, vii, 377; vii 
100; xii, 40, 42. 

BARNARD, GEORGE G., xviii 
443. 


i, 
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BARNBURNERS, THE, xiii, 120. 

BarNES, ALBERT, xii, 4143 xiii, 
430. 

BARNEY, 
T2275: 

BARNUM, WILLIAM H., xviii, 
323. 

BARNWELL, JOHN, ili, 151. 

BARNWELL, RoBERT W., xiii, 
282. 

BARRADAS, IsIDRO, ix, 307. 

Barras, ADMIRAL DE, vi, 417, 
418-419. 

Barre, ANTOINE, LE FEVRE DE 
LA, governor of Canada, ii, 225, 
291; xi, 105; 106; 107-108; 109. 

Barre, IsAac, iv, 481; v, 395, 
408; vi, 139, 429. 

BARRETT, LAWRENCE, 
435- 

Barrios, JUSTO R., ix, 163-164. 

BARRON, SAMUEL, Xiv, 171. 

BarrowE, HENRY, v, 8, 9, ro. 

Barry, WILLIAM T., xii, 250, 
286. 

Barry, JOHN, vi, 372. 

BARTLESON, JOHN, x, 231. 

BARTRAM, WILLIAM, ii, 308- 
310; ili, 392, 393, 403; iv, 314. 

BarTRAM, JOHN, iv, 314. 

BASTIDAS, RODRIGUEZ DE, ix, 
ie aye 

BATES, EDWARD, xiii, 281. 

Bates, JOHN C., xx, 41, 43, 
67, 239. 

BaTon Rovuce founded, _ iii, 
231; British settlement at, 
400; taken by Spain, 450; battle 
of, xiv, 286. 

BAuM, FREDERICK, vi, 290-291. 

BAXTER, GEORGE, iv, 130. 

BAXTER, JOSEPH, xi, 160, 

BAYARD, JAMES A., xiii, 


JosHUA, xu, 


xviii, 


161. 
339- 


INDEX 


BayarD, NICHOLAS, iv, 298, 
304, 322. i 

Bayard, THomas F., xviii, 
TOG sexx eek 77~ 


BAyLor, GEORGE, vi, 332. 

BayLor, JAMES B., xvii, ror, 
108. 

Baytor, JOHN R., ix, 485; xiv, 
306-307. 


BAZAINE FRANCOIS ACHILLE, 
ix, 345, 348, 351. 

BEAUCHAMP, Rev. W. M., 
xix, 370. 


BEAUJEU, HYACINTHE M. L. 
DE, iil, 195; iv, 457; xi, 182. 

BEAUREGARD, PIERRE G. T., in 
command of Confederate forces 
at Charleston, xiv, 53; de- 
mands evacuation of Sumter, 
54-56; xv, 237; in command of 
Army of the Potomac, xiv, 157; 
at the first battle of Bull Run, 
160, 161, 162, 163; xv, 247-248; 
at battle of Shiloh, xiv, 260; 
Xv, 263; evacuates Corinth, xiv, 
262; defends Charleston, xiv, 
394-397; at battle of Drewry’s 
Bluff, xiv, 407, 419;, defends 
Petersburg, xiv, 422; appointed 
to command of the Department 
of the West, xiv, 435. 

BeEaAux, CECILIA, xviii, 344. 

BEAVER DAMS, engagement at, 
xi, 307. 

Beck, JAMES B., xviii, 312. 

BECKNELL, WILLIAM, x, 222. 

BEDFORD, GUNNING, vii, 113, 
165. 

Beg, B. E., at Bull Run, xiv, 
160, 336; xv, 248. 


BEECHER, HENRY W., xili, 
430; XV, 477, 479; xviii, 149, 
334- 


BEECHER, LYMAN, Xii, 412. 
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BERING SEA, seal fishery dis- 
pute between Canada and the 
U. S., xi, 4585 xvili, 176. 

BEHRING STRAIT, reputed Rus- 
sian discovery, x, 369; Behring 
explores and determines, i, 501; 
X, 19-20, 371; explored by Cook, 
32. 

BEHRING, ViTus, first expedi- 
tion for Russia to the Pacific, i, 
501; X, 370-371; discovers Beh- 
ring Strait, x, 19-20; second ex- 
pedition, 371; sights Alaskan 
coast, 372. 

BELASCO, DAVID, xviii, 435. 

BELCHER, JONATHAN, iv, 366, 
373-3743 V, 368-370. 

BELCHER, THOMAS, iv, 29. 

BELIZE (see British Hondu- 
ras). 

BELKNAP, WILLIAM W., secre- 
tary of war, xviii, 49, 89-90. 

BELL, ALEXANDER G., xviii, 
389. 

BELL, JOHN, Secretary of War, 
xili, 86; resigns from Tyler’s 
Cabinet, 98; nominated for the 
presidency, xiii, 458; xv, 120. 

. BELLINGHAM, RICHARD,  v, 
I9I, 193. 

BELLOMONT, EARL OF, iv, 321- 
322, 323, 324, 326; V, 335-339, 
343. 

BELMONT, AUGUST, xvili, 433. 

BELMONT, battle of, xiv, 165. 

BENEVENTE, TORRIBIO, ix, 236. 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH P., Confed- 
erate attorney-general, xiv, 17, 
491, 502; xvi, 536. 

BENNETT, RICHARD; iv, 
198, 230-231. 

BENNING, H. L., xiv, 363-366. 

BENNINGTON, battle of, ii, 
149; vi, 290-291. 


184, 
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BENT, CHARLES, ix, 
225. 

BENT, WILLIAM, x, 225. 

BENTON, THomaAs H., on the 
Oregon question, x, 100, 174; 
relations with Andrew Jackson, 
xii, 238; opposes Foote’s resolu- 
tion, xii, 276; xili, 274; attacks 
privileges of the United States 
Bank, xii, 261, 339; secures the 
reversal of vote of censure on 
Jackson, xii, 362; his advocacy 
of the development of the West, 
xii, 392; xviii, 61; favors Ash- 
burton treaty, xill, 68; on the 
annexation of Texas, xiii, 140; 
opposes slavery extension, xiii, 
248, 257. 

BENTONVILLE, battle of, xiv, 
467. 

BERGEN founded, iv, 242-243, 
376. 

BERKELEY, JOHN, iv, 188, 241, 
245, 253- 

BERKELEY, WILLIAM, ili, 123- 
T2 7S OV? 5: 

BERMUDAS, the discovery of, 
ill, 73, 96. 

BERNARD, Francis, v, 398, 3993 
Why 186A, TONE SOAS, 

BERRIEN, JOHN M., xii, 250, 
286. 

BETANZOS, PEDRO, ix, 76. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., founded, iv, 
208. 

BEVERLY, ROBERT, iii, 132. 

BIDDLE, JAMES, x, 93, 231; xii, 
ri, Aoi 

BIDDLE, NICHOLAS, president of 
the United States Bank, xii, 263; 
controversy with Jackson’s ad- 
ministration, 263-266, 290, 291, 
293; xii, 336, 338, 340; retires 
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from the Bank, 340; his death, 


340. 
BIDDLE, 


373, 374- 

BIDWELL, JOHN, x, 231. 

BIDWELL, MARSHALL, xi, 361, 
365, 370. 

BIENVILLE, JEAN BAPTISTE, 
SIEUR DE, ii, 268, 319; ili, 201; 
explores the Mississippi, 206; 
succeeds to the government of 
Louisiana, 216; ix, 380; his 
policy toward the Indians, iii, 
216; factions hamper ‘his gov- 
ernment, 217; is succeeded by 
Cadillac, 221; again commis- 
sioned governor, 229; establishes 
New Orleans, 230, 237-238; his 


NICHOLAS, vi, 371, 


administrations, 240, 262-263. 
Bic BETHEL, battle of, xiv, 
129. 


BIGELOW, JOHN, xviii, 332. 

BILLINGTON, JOHN, v, 70. 

BILLs OF CREDIT, war issue of 
Continental Congress, vi, 444, 
445; depreciation of, 446; State 
issues, 447. 

BiLtoxi, French colony at, ii, 
Bt7 Ail, e205. 

BIMINI, isle and miraculous 
fountain of, i, 317, 3193 ii, 53. 

BINGHAM, JoHN A., xvi, 169, 
174, 206, 208, 2143 xvili, 320. 

BirD, Robert M., xiii, 429. 

BIRNEY, JAMES G., nominated 
for presidency, xiii, 122; xv, 82, 
89; xvili, 334. 

BIisPHAM, DAviD, xviii, 438. 

BIssELL, WILSON §S., xviii, 
Pity 

BLACK, JEREMIAH S., xiii, 406; 
KV, 128, 223). 

BLACKBURN, 
xviii, 312. 


JOSEPH ae C-amGs 


INDEX 


BLACKFEET, the, ii, 335, 350; 
members of the Confederacy, 
354; territory and migrations of, 
354-355; xix, 101; customs of, 
ii, 356; hostility to American 
trappers, x, 118. 

Brack Hawk Wak, ii, 300- 
302; Vili, 314; xii, 270. 

Buiack Hits, gold discovered 
in, ii, 331; vill, 339. 

BLAINE, JAMES G., negotiates 
reciprocity convention with New- 
foundland, xi, 477; on the im- 
peachment of johnson, xvi, 204; 
elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, xvi, 555; and the “Salary 
Grab” Bill, xviii, 84; accused of 
improper use of official ad- 
vantages, 90; is defeated in 
nomination for the presidency, 
g1-92; his rupture with Conk- 
ling, xviii, 23-24, 142-1443 sec- 
retary of state, xviii, 140; his 
eulogy on Garfield, 144; nomi- 
nated for the presidency, xviii, 
147; his campaign, 149; secre- 


tary of state, xviii, 1703;  se- 
cures adoption of commercial 
reciprocity, 173; his efforts to 


enlarge foreign trade, 173-1743 
his administration of foreign 
affairs, xviii, 174-176; notice of, 

Biair, AUSTIN, xvili, 323. 

BLAIR, FRANCIS P., opposes the 
privileges of the United States 
Bank, xii, 261, 290, 338; efforts 
to end the Civil War, xiv, 464; 
XV, 438, 457; Xvi, 43. 

Buair, FRANCIS P. JRr., organ- 
izes Union “Home Guards” in 
Missouri, xiv, 104; at the siege 
of Vicksburg, xiv, 376; resents 
the proscriptive laws of Mis- 
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souri, xvi, 498; nominated for 
the vice-presidency, xviii, 311. 
BLAIR, JOHN, vii, 242. 
BLAKE, EDWARD, xi, 448, 450. 
BLAKELY, JOHNSTON, xii, 121. 
BLANCHET, Francis N., x, 
144, 160. 
BLAND, RICHARD, Vi, 150. 
BLAND, RICHARD P., xviii, 208.” 
BLANEY, Davi, vii, 283. 
BLENNERHASSET’S IsLAND, vii, 
447- 
BLESSING OF THE BAy, THE, 
pioneer of American ships, vi, 


366. 
Buiss, CoRNELIUS N., xviii, 
265. 
Biock, ADRIAN, iv, 7, 8, 40. 
BLOcKADE, claims as to by 


France and England, vii, 275; 
by the United States, 276; naval 
divisions engaged in the Civil 
War, xiv, 308; blockade run- 
ners, 310-3113 451-452. 

BLOMMAERT, SAMUEL, iv, 23, 
4I. 

BLOUNT COLLEGE, (University 
of Tennessee) established, viii, 
129. 

BLountT, James H., xx, 179. 

BLOUNT, WILLIAM, viii, 128- 
130, 136. 

Brow, HENRY T., xvi, 169. 

BLUE RIDGE, Spottswood’s ex- 
pedition through, vili, 12. 

BLUNT, JAMES G., xiv, 303- 
304. 

BoGARDuUS, EVARARDUS, iv, 25, 
26, 27, 35, 36. ; 

BoGARDT, JOST DE, iv, 48. 

Boecs,, L. W., vili, 315- 

BOISBRIANT, PiERRE DUQUE DE 
ili, 229, 252. 

BOLIVAR, SIMON, ix, 135. 
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BONAPARTE, JOSEPH, in exile 
in New Jersey, xii, 425. 

Bona Vista, Cape, first land- 
fall of Cartier, i, 388. 

BoNHAM, MILLEDGE L. xiv, 162. 

BOoNHOMME, RICHARD ‘THE, 
victory over the Serapis, vi, 383- 
384. 

BONNEVILLE, BENJAMIN L. E., 
explores California and _ the 
Rockies, viii, 237; x, 121-122; 
Missouri, and other rivers, viii, 
237. ; 

Bonvou.oir, M. DE, vi, 298, 
299. 

BooNE, DANIEL, iil, 417-419; 
vi, 36; viii, 20, 29, 62, 442. 

BOONESBOROUGH, Vili, 62. 

BoorH, EpwIN, xviii, 435. 

BootH, JoHN W., xv, 480; 
XVili, 3, 435. 

Boornta FE.LtIx, discovery of, 
i, 501. 

BorDER STATES, THE, Lin- 
coln’s policy as to in the War, 
Xv, 236, 239; reconstruction in, 
Xvi, 483-502. 

Bortz, ADOLPH E., xviii, 49. 

BoRLAND, SOLON, xili, 192. 

BoscAWEN, EDWARD, iv, 463; 
V, 395; xi, 204. 

Boston founded, v, 61, 733 
the city in 1763, vi, 20; riot in 
at seizure of sloop Liberty, 119; 
clash between citizens and Brit- 
ish troops, 126; destruction of 
tea in harbor of, 132; Parlia- 
ment enacts bill closing port of, 
138; leads non-importation 
movement, 140; British forces 
strengthened in, 152; invested 
by patriot forces, 165; British 
evacuate, 242; xi, 273; great fire 
at, xvl, 543; xvili, 81. 
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“BosToN MaAssACRE,” vi, 1263 


xi, 265. 

Boston Port BILL, vi, 138; xi, 
265. 

Boston TEA ParTY, vi, 132; 
xi, 264. 


BoTurinI, LorENZO, ix, 263. 

Bouquet, Henry, defeats the 
Delawares at Bushy Run, ii, 
255; xi, 249; expedition against 
Indians in Ohio, ii, 270; iii, 
411; governor of West Florida, 
ili, 387; relieves Fort Pitt (Du- 
quesne), ili, 411; vi, 7; xi, 212; 
in command against Indians in 
the South, ili, 340-342. 

BouRDON, JEAN, xi, 64-66, 69- 


We 

BOUGAINVILLE, Louis A. DE, 
xi, 202, 208; at Quebec, 218, 
220, 222. 


BoURLAMAQUE, M. DE, xi, 202, 
208, 216-217, 223, 224. : 

BoUTWELL, GEORGE S., on 
Congressional Reconstruction 
Committee, xvi, 169, 174; advo- 
cates impeachment of John- 
son, xvi, 193; in joint charge of 
impeachment trial, 206, 208, 
212; secretary of the treasury, 
Xvill, 49, 83; breaks Gould’s 
“corner” in gold, xvili, 206; 
brief notice of, xviii, 308. 

BowbiTcH, CHARLES P., xix, 
249. 

BownpiTcH, HENry I., xiii, 296. 

BowDoINn, JAMES, v, 4073 Vii, 
18, 57. 

BowEN, Joun &., 
375- 

Bowl, JAMES, ix, 405, 410, 
413, 414. 

Boyp, LINN, elected speaker of 
the House, xiii, 306; advocates 
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the occupation of Oregon, x, 137, 
138, 147, 148. 

Boye, THOMAS, xii, 122. 

BRADBURN, DAVID, ix, 403. 

BRADDOCK, EDWARD, disastrous 
campaign against Duquesne, ii, 
146, 208, 241, 270, 288; ili, 340; 
xi, 180-183. 

BRADFCRD, ANDREW, iv, 415. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM, opens 
trade relations with the Dutch 
colonists, iv, 18; antecedents of, 
Vv, II, 19, 20; governor of Ply- 
mouth, 31, 41; defends the col- 
ony against the Massachusetts, 
42; receives new charter for 
Plymouth, 69, 72; v, 116. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM,  estab- 
lishes first printing press in 
Pennsylvania, iv, 415; vi, 35; 
establishes printing press in 
New York, iv, 346. 

BRADFORD, WILLIAM, vii, 300. 

BRADLEY, JOSEPH P., xv, 256; 
XVill, 118, 120, 121. 

BRADSTREET, JOHN, relieves 
Oswego, xi, 192; takes Fort 
Frontenac, v, 394; xi, 211; re- 
lieves Detroit during Pontiac’s 
siege, vi, 7; xi, 249. 

BRADSTREET, SIMON, governor 
of Massachusetts, iv, 68; v, 248, 
282, 283; assistant to Governor 
Phipps, 310. 

Bracc, BRAXTON, invades 
Kentucky, xiv, 266-267; xv, 284; 


campaign in Tennessee, xiv, 
268-274; retires before Rose- 
crans, xiv, 361; at battle of 


Chickamauga, 362-366; xv, 383; 
defeated about Chattanooga, xiv, 
367; relieved of command, 369, 
xv, 399; in command of Wil- 
mington defence, xiv, 466. 
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BRANCH, LAWRENCE O’B., at 
Hanover Court House, xiv, 215; 
at battle of Mechanicsville, 221; 
at Gaines’s Mill, 224; at battle 
of Antietam, xiv, 243. 

BRANCH, JOHN, xii, 249, 286. 


BRANDYWINE, battle of, vi, 
278-279; xi, 276. 

BRANNAN, SAMUEL, x, 273) 
2772 ols 


BRANT, JOSEPH, (‘THAYENDAN- 
EGA), 11, 230; v, 390; joins Brit- 
ish in the Revolutionary War, 
li, 147-152; vi, 335; at battle of 
Oriskany, 289, 

BRASHEAR CITY, 
xiv, 391. 

BRATTLE, THOMAS, v, 326. 

BrAvo, LEONARDO, ix, 290, 291. 

Bravo, MIGUEL, ix, 290, 291, 
294. 

Bravo, NICHOLAS, joins the 
Mexican patriot army, ix, 290; 
at the siege of Cuautla, 291; 
captured at Coporo, 299; mem- 
ber of the regency of Mexico, 


capture of, 


303; leads revolution against 
Iturbide, 304; appointed exe- 
cutive, 304; elected vice-presi- 


dent of the republic, 307; leads 
insurrection against secret socie- 
ties, 307; is defeated and im- 
prisoned, 307; liberated, 308; 
his election as president nullified, 
309; defends Chapultepec 
against the Americans, ix, 330. 
BREARLY, DAVID, vii, 99. 


BREBEUF, JEAN DE, ii, 217, 
xi, 36, 46. 
BRECKENRIDGE, JOHN,  intro- 


duces Kentucky resolutions, vii, 
344; assumed to be their author, 
but disproved, 349-350. 
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BRECKENRIDGE, JOHN C., nom- 
inated for the vice-presidency, 
Kile OA 4585 XV, eLLOyeT205 
elected, 94; at Murfreesboro, xiv, 
270-274; at siege of Vicksburg, 
xiv, 281; at Baton Rouge, 286; 
at Chickamauga, xiv, 363-366; 
at battle of New Market, xiv, 


41g; in Shenandoan Valley 
campaign, xiv, 420; demands 
Federal protection of prop- 


erty, XV, 112-114; participates in 
peace negotiations between 
Johnston and Sherman, xv, 487. 


Breep’s HILL (see Bunker 
Hill). 

BRENNAN, JOHN M., xiv, 362- 
366. 


Brewer, Davip J., viii, 354- 

BREWSTER, BENJAMIN H., 
Xvili, 146. 

BREWSTER, JONATHAN, V, 93. 

BREWSTER, WILLIAM, iv, 1813 


Vy Bid) SA OG Gh Rg ae 
BRIDGMAN, FREDERICK A., 
XVill, 344. 
BRIER CREEK, battle of, vi, 
346. 


BRIGHT, JESSE D., xiii, 310. 

BRINTON, DANIEL G., xix, 4, 
85, 287, 300-301, 409. 

Bristow, BENJAMIN H., xviii, 
83, 89. 

British CoLumBiA, physical 
and economic features of, xi, 13, 
14; admitted into the Dominion, 
xi, 443. 

British HoNDuRAS, ix, 114, 
267; Maya ruins in, xix, 225- 
226. 

British NortH AMERICA AcT 
(Dominion confederation), x<i, 
433. 
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Brock, Isaac, takes. Detroit, 
xi, 303; xii, 88; killed at 
Queenston Heights, xi, 304; 
xii, 88, 95; acting governor of 
Upper Canada, xi, 353. 

BRODERICK, DAvID C., x, 314. 

Broke, Puiip, B. V., xii, 109. 

BrookE, JOHN M., designs the 
ironclad Virginia, xiv, 312. 

BrRuoKE, JOHN R., in Porto 
Rican expedition, xx, 49; ap- 
pointed military governor of 
Cuba, 63, 67; administration of, 
67-73; receives surrender of 
Spanish Porto Rico, xx, 117. 

BrRooKE, WALTER, xiii, 306. 

BROOKLYN, beginning of, iv, 
16; first municipal government 
of, 37. 

Brooks, PRESTON S., xiii, 390, 
392. 

BROTHERTONS, 
140, 184. 

BROUGHTON, WILLIAM R., x, 
38. 

Brown, AAron V., xiii, 406. 

Brown, ALEXANDER, xvi, 418. 

BROWN, BENJAMIN G., xvi,. 
543; xviii, 59. 

Brown, CuHartes B., vii, 377. 

Brown, GEorRGE, xi, 426, 430, 
432, 435. 

Brown, Isaac N., in command 
of the ram Arkansas at Vicks- 
burg, xiv, 282, 284. 

Brown, Jacos, xii, 93; re- 
pulses the British at Ogdens- 
burg, 94; repulses the British at 
Sacketts Harbor, xii, 110; co- 
operates in expedition against 
Montreal, 113; succeeds Wilkin- 
son in command of the Niagara 
forces, xii, 123; defeats the Brit- 
ish at Chippewa, xi, 311; xii 


the; ity9) 134; 


, 
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124; at Lundy’s Lane, xi, 312; 
xii, 124; repulses the British at 
Fort Erie, xi, 313- 
Brown, JOHN, vi, 292. 
Brown, JOHN, ante- 
cedents of, xiii, 397; massacres 
pro-slavery settlers, 399;  re- 
turns to the East, 402; plans 
liberation of all slaves, xiii, 451; 
returns to Kansas, 452; liberates 
some Missouri slaves, 453; a 
price on his head, 453; attacks 
Harper’s Ferry, 454;- is cap- 
tured and executed, 455-456. 
Brown, JOHN C., xiii, 377. 
Brown, JosEPH E., xvi, 250, 


340. 
Brown, THomas §&., xi, 378. 
BrRowNeE, CHARLES, (Artemus 


Ward, pseud.), xvili, 337. 
BROWNE, JOHN, Vv, 57, 74- 
BROWNE, SAMUEL, V, 57, 74. 
BROWNLow, WILLIAM G., xvi, 

51, 180, 259, 496. 

Brown UNIVERSITY founded, 


Nay ey 

BRUMBAUGH, MarTIN G., xx, 
130. 

Bryan, WILLIAM J., xviii, 
229, 231, 274, 292. 


BRYANT, WILLIAM C., xii, 73; 
400, 403; Xill, 309; xviii, 326. 

BUCHANAN, FRANKLIN, com- 
mands Confederate fleet in 
battle of Mobile Bay, xiv, 449; 
XV, 262, 429. 

BUCHANAN, JAMES, opposes 
Ashburton treaty, xili, 68; min- 
ister to Great Britain, 188; sec- 
retary of state, 141; nominated 
for the presidency, 364; vote on 
his election, 373; xv, 94; his 
policy as to Kansas, xiii, 405- 
423; trouble with the Mormons, 
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427-428; advocates the ac- 
quisition of Cuba, 450; xviii, 


223; on the right to coerce the 
Southern States, xiv, 34; xv, 123, 
127, 128; signs proposed Thir- 
teenth Amendment, protecting 
domestic institutions in the 
States, xv, 218, 456; xvi, 7; his 
engagement as to the Charles-: 
ton forts, xv, 221; disavows 
Anderson’s removal to Fort 
Sumter, 222; adopts policy dic- 
tated by Black and _ Stanton, 
222; sends reinforcements to 
Fort Sumter, 223. 

BUCKNER, SIMON B., at Fort 


Donelson, xiv, 257; xv, 259; 
evacuates Knoxville, xiv, 361; 
at Chickamauga, 363-3663 


nominated for the vice-presiden- 
cy, Xvili, 229. 

BUELL, Don C., appointed to 
command of the Department of 
the Ohio, xiv, 96; operations of, 
on the Cumberland, xiv, 253; at 
battle of Shiloh, 260; xv, 264; 
operations of in Kentucky, xiv, 


267; xv, 284-285; relieved of 
command, 285. 
BUFFALO, destroyed by the 


British, xii, 123. 
BUFORD, JOHN, xili, 392. 
BuLitocH, JAMES D., xiv, 502. 
BULLOCK, RUFUS B., xvi, 340, 


341, 342, 345. 
Buti Ruv, first battle of, xiv, 
158-163; xv, 247-248; second, 


XiV, 235-237. 

BunKeER Hi, battle of, vi, 
229-232; xi, 265. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUB- 
Lics established, xviii, 174. 

BurGoyNE, JOHN, plan _ of 
campaign, vi, 285; xi, 274; se- 
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cures control of Lake Champ- 
lain, vi, 287; xi, 2753 occupies 
Fort Edward, vi, 288; defeated 
at Oriskany, ii, 148; vi, 289; at 
Bennington, ii, 149; vi, 290-291; 
xi, 275; at Bemis’s Heights, 275; 
first battle of Saratoga, vi, 293; 
second battle and surrender, vi, 
295; xi, 275. 

BurKE, EDMUND, iv, 503; VI, 
140, 158. 

BURLESON, EDWARD, ix, 
431. 

BURLINGTON, IA., seat of Ter- 
ritorial government, viii, 314. 

Buruincton, N. J., founded, 
lV, 257. 

BuRNET, JACOB, viii, 143, 144, 
145, 149. 

Burnet, Davip G., ix, 419, 
424. 


410, 


BurNET, WILLIAM, iv, 204, 
339, 371; Vv, 367. 
BuRNETT, PETER H., x, 149- 


155, 282, 283, 296. 

BURNSIDE, AMBROSE E., ap- 
pointed to command of the 
Army of the Potomac, xiv, 244; 
defeated at Fredericksburg, xiv, 
245-247; XV, 287-288; supersed- 
ed by Hooker, xv, 288; in com- 
mand of North Carolina expedi- 
tion, xiv, 318; captures Roanoke 
Island, xv, 258; at Knoxville, 
xiv, 361, 367; at the battle of the 
Wilderness, xiv, 410; at Spott- 
sylvania, 413; at battle of Cold 
Harbor, 417; at siege of Peters- 
burg, 423; xv, 404; relieved of 
command, 405; causes arrest of 
Vallandigham, xv, 294; sup- 
presses Chicago Times, 303. 

Burr, AARON, elected vice- 
president, vii, 356; kills Hamil- 
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ton in a duel, vii, 396; engages 
in treasonable enterprise, vii, 
441; Jefferson’s proclamation 
aimed at, 442; intrigues with 
foreign powers, 444; trial of, 
445-447; relations with Jackson, 
Xil, 237. 

BURROUGHS, GEORGE, V, 323. 

BurToN, RALPH, xi, 24y- 

BusHy Run, ii, 255, 2703 lii, 
411; Xi, 249. 

BUSTAMANTE, ANASTASIO, joins 
the Mexican independence move- 
ment, ix, 301; elected vice-presi- 
dent, 307; revolts and assumes 
the presidency, 308; is over- 
thrown by Santa Anna, 309; 
elected president, 315; the Fed- 
eralists revolt against, 317; re- 
tires from office, 318; returns to 
Mexico, 320. 

BUTLER, BENJAMIN F., in 
command of the Department of 
Annapolis, xiv, 84; in command 
of Fortress Monroe, xiv, 127; 
appointed to command Depar- 
ment of Virginia, 128; defeated 
at Big Bethel, 129; captures 
Forts Hatteras and Clark, xiv, 
171-1723 Xv, 394; occupies New 
Orleans, xiv, 278; xv, 266; his 
severe rule of the city, xiv, 278- 
280; is superseded by Banks, 
xiv, 280; expedition to Bermuda 
Hundred, xiv, 407, 419; defeated 
at Dewey’s Bluff, 407; assaults 
Fort Fisher, xiv, 451; enlists 
negro soldiers, xv, 343; Con- 
federate government decrees 
death of, 345, 375; declares 
slaves contraband of war, xvi, 
98; urges impeachment of John- 
son, Xvi, 192, 193; in joint charge 
of impeachment trial of John- 
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son, 206; his argument for con- 
viction, 209-210; nominated for 
the presidency, xviii, 149, 209; 
brief notice of, xvili, 307. 
BUTLER, JOHN, ii, 150; vi, 337. 
BuTDuER) Mo C5 xx, 63. 
BuTLER, PIERCE, vii, 101, 128, 
133, 141. 
BuTLER, WALTER, li, 150, 152. 


BuTLeER, WILLIAM O, xiii, 240. 


BUTLER, ZEBULON, vi, 337. 
BUTTERICK, JOHN, vi, 163. 


BYLLINGE, EDWARD, iv, 188, 
254, 255- 

Byrd, WILLIAM, ili, 350, 356- 
358, 417. 


ByrON, JOHN, vi, 330. 


CABEZA DE VACA, ALVAR N., 
i, 344, 347; iii, 8, 278; ix, 369; 


463, 464. 
CABINET, the members of first, 
vii, 238, 239; relations of to 


president, 240; development of 
functions of, 240; relations of 
to Congress, 240. 

CaBLE, GEORGE W., xvii, 415. 

CasoT, GEORGE, xii, 132. 

CasBoT, JOHN, his claim to dis- 
covery of mainland of America, 
i, 258, 295, 309; receives patent 
from Henry VII, i, 299; his 
earlier voyages to the west, 300; 
leaves Bristol, 301; his first 
landfall, 301, 305; extent of his 
discoveries, 308, 495, 4973; iv, 43 
xi, 20-21. 

CaBoT, SEBASTIAN, extent of 
discoveries of, 1, 307-310; iv, 4, 
59; xi, 20-21. 

CABRILLO, JEAN RODRIGUEZ, 
explores coast of California, ii, 
366; x, 10, 13. 

CappoANs, THE, tribes of and 
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their distribution at discovery, 
xix, 36. 

CapborEs, THE, territory of, ii, 
343; xix, 298. 

CADET, JOSEPH, xi, 203, 213. 


CaDILLAc, ANTOINE DE LA 
MOTHE, iil, 2205 ix, 381; xi, 
123. 


CADWALLADER, JOHN, vi, 269.° 

CAHOKIA, settlement of, iii, 
413; ili, 6; surrendered to 
Clarke, iv, 441; vi, 334; vii, 34; 
prehistoric: mounds at, xix, 307; 
400. 

CAKCHIKELS, tradition of mi- 
gration of, xix, 266-269. 

CALENDAR system, Maya, xix, 
237-254; 277-280. 

CALHOUN, JOHN C., opposes 
territorial government for Ore- 
gon, x, 173; opposes admission 
of California, 296; advocates war 
against Great Britain, 58; re- 
ports in favor of declaration of 
war, 65; advocates a national 
bank, 158, 170; urges national 
aid to roads and waterways, 
170; on Constitutional right to 
prohibit slavery, 188; kills pro- 
tective tariff bill of 1827, 221; 
opposes Jackson’s military course 
in Florida, 180, 242; open 
breach with Jackson, 256, 285; 
issues his Exposition, 274; xv, 
193, 201; his Union-States rights 
toast, xii, 280; supports Clay’s 
compromise tariff bill, 300; 
urges South Carolina to accept 
the Compromise, 302; on the ad- 
vantages of slavery, 319; xiii, 
59; condemns Jackson’s policy 
toward the United States Bank 
xii, 339; advocates recognition 
of independence of Texas, 346; 
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proposes legislation against anti- 
slavery literature, 3575 endorses 
Van Buren’s financial plan, xiii, 
58; severs political co-operation 
with Clay and Webster, 58; ne- 
gotiates treaty for the annexa- 
tion of Texas, 119; formulates 
Southern demands, 246; speech 
on Clay’s compromise, 259; on 
the right of nullification, xiv, 8; 
seeks the acquisition of Texas, 
8; yields to disunion, 10; xv, 
208; on relation of Federal and 
State sovereignty, 201; death of, 
xili, 194, 275. 

CALIFORNIA, discovery of coast 
of, i, 439; Drake lands on, i, 440; 
Indians of, ii, 381, 387; Ulloa 
explores coast of, x, 9; Alarcon’s 
explorations, 10; Cabrillo ex- 
plores upper coast, 10; conquest 
of by Spain, 17-18; San Fran- 
cisco Bay discovered, 188; mis- 
sion settlement founded at Mon- 
terey, 189; on the upper Salinas, 
189; near Los Angeles, 190; the 
Dominicans arrive in Lower 
California, 190; exploration of 
the Colorado, 191-192; mission 
of San Juan Capistrano founded, 
192; of San Francisco, 193; of 
Santa Clara, 194; government 
by Spain, 194; secular colonies 
planted, 194, 195; the ranch sys- 
tem, 196; La Pérouse visits set- 
tlements, 197; Vancouver’s vis- 
its, 201; military establishment 
in, 202; first American trading 
vessels to, 209-210; first Ameri- 
can fur trade in, 211; Russian 
fort established in, 213, 381; be- 
comes province of Mexico, 
214; first overland settlers in, 
221; the missions secularized, 
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214; ports opened to foreign 
commerce, 214; progress of set- 
tlement to 1840, 218-220; pioneer 
overland expeditions to, 221-226; 
Sutter settles in the Sacramento 
Valley, 227; United States offers 
to purchase Northern, 228; Hud- 
son Bay Company in, 229; first 
emigrant train from Missouri to, 
231-232; immigration from Ore- 
gon, 233; opening of the ‘“Truc- 
kee route,” 234; reported British 
purchase of, 238; Monterey oc- 
cupied by United States, 238; 
and restored, 239; independence 
declared at Sonoma, 255; the 
American flag hoisted, 255, 256, 
263; British fleet at Monterey, 
259; Los Angeles occupied by 
United States forces, 264; Mexi- 
can forces recover southern 
posts, 266; Los Angeles re-taken 
by Americans, 268; second con- 
quest completed, 269; American 
government instituted, 270; 
ceded by Mexico, ix, 332; x, 
AS sail, aS BYKOO Say, i832 
boundaries of, x, 272; Mormon 
migration to, 273; the unfortu- 
nate Donner emigrants to, 275; 
rapid development of after 
Mexican War, 277; gold discov- 
ered in Coloma Valley, 281; 
xiii, 232; xv, 18; the gold fever, 
x, 282; Oregon emigrants to, 
282; rush of Eastern gold-seek- 
ers to, 284-286; seeks territorial 
government, 290; a constitution 
adopted, 291-295; xili, 251; de- 
bate as to admission of, xiii, 
255; admitted into the Union, x, 
297 + ill, 286, 2875 xv, 12, 196 
government system of, x, 301; 
law and life in mining camps, 
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302-307; social state of San 
Francisco, 307-310; early fac- 
tional political struggles, 314; 
its part in the Civil War, 315; 
fraudulent land titles, 315; ex- 
traordinary development of suc- 
ceeding Pacific Railroad build- 
ing, 357-359; rejects the Four- 
teenth Amendment, xvi, 521; the 
Fifteenth, 524; University, xviii, 
68, 413; Hearst benefactions to, 
68. 

CALL, WILKERSON, elected to 
_ the United States Senate, xvi, 
95- 

CALLEJA, FELIX DEL REy, de- 
feats the revolutionists at Guan- 
ajuato, ix, 285; and at Calderon, 
286; captures and destroys Zita- 
cuaro, 291; defeats Morelos at 
Cuautla, 291; appointed viceroy, 
292; returns to Spain, 297. 


CALLENDER, JAMES T., vii, 
343- 

CALVERT, BENEDICT LEONARD, 
iv, 425. 


CALVERT, CEcILIUS (see Sec- 
ond Lord Baltimore). 

CALVERT, CHARLES (see Third 
Lord Baltimore). 

CALVERT, FREDERICK, iv, 439. 

CALVERT, GEORGE (see First 
Lord Baltimore). 

CALVERT, LEONARD, iv, 
216, 220, 221-223, 228-229. 

CALVERT, PHILIP, iv, 233. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., vi, 166. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, begin- 
ning of, v, 120; provision for, 
135. 

CampEN, S. C., battle of, vi, 
353- 

CAMERON, JAMES D., xv, 288. 

CAMPANIUS, JOHN, iv, 51, 192. 


196, 
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CAMPANIUS, THOMAS, iv, 52. 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, Xll, 
415. 
CAMPBELL, DONALD, iii, 411. 


CAMPBELL, JAMES, xili, 188. 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, takes Savan- 
nah, vi, 344. 

CAMPBELL, JoHN A., and the 
Fort Sumter controversy, xiv, 50-» 
513 xv, 234; at Hampton Roads 
Peace Conference, xv, 440; xvi, 
43; favor reconstruction meas- 
ures, 289. 

Campos, MARTINEZ, xvili, 225; 
2OS, Yip Bhy LO), 

CanapA, origin of name, i, 
388; xi, 25; Cartier’s voyages 
to, i, 388-408; xi, 22-27; Rober- 
val attempts settlement at Ta- 
dousac, i, 408; xi, 26-27; De La 
Roche’s colony, 28; Champlain’s 
voyages, i, 410-414; xi, 29-38; Ni- 
colet’s explorations in, i, 414; 
Illinois Country annexed to, iii, 
247; French take posts in, 249; 
and the 1783 treaty, viii, 45; 
main physical features of, xi, 4; 
the basin of the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes, 5-9; the 
basin of the St. John, Nova Sco- 
tia, Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 
ward Islands, 9-11; the North- 
west Territories, 11; the Pacific 
Slope section, 13; climatic and 
ethnic features, 14, 15; periods 
of the “Old Régime” and Brit- 


ish rule, 17-18; voyages of 
the Cabots, 20-21; of Verrazano, 
21-22; aborigines and _ their 
villages, 25; officially named 
New France, 26; colony 
Onmeoten Crom e314 andmeat 


Port Royal, 31; Quebec founded, 
32; the colony granied to the 
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company of New France, 37; 
taken by the English, 40; re- 
stored to France, 41; a govern- 
ing council appointed, 45; hos- 
tility of the Iroquois, 47, 51; 
conflict between civil and eccles- 
iastical authority, 54-57; gov- 
ernment under the Crown, 62; 
renewed conflict with the Iro- 
quois, 68; French troops in, 74; 
De Tracey breaks the Mohawk 
power, 76; successful adminis- 
tration of Talon, 81; extension 
of French influence to Macki- 
naw, 82, 97; Marquette and Jol- 
jet explore the Mississippi, 82- 
83; civil and ecclesiastical con- 
flict, 89-92; French fort estab- 
lished on Lake Ontario, 85; at 
Niagara, 96; La Salle’s West- 
ern and Southern discoveries 
and explorations, 98-104; con- 
flict with the Iroquois, 107, 108, 
111-112, 113; French and Eng- 
lish rivalry, r10, 112; Frontenac 
attacks English settlements, 115; 
Port Royal taken by the Eng- 
lish, 117; Quebec unsuccessfully 
assaulted, 118; expedition 
against the Iroquois, 120; na- 
val expedition takes English 
posts in Hudson Bay and New- 
foundland, 121; French and In- 
dians raid English settlements, 
124-126; Port Royal surrender- 
ed to the English, 127; war with 
the Foxes, 130; colonization un- 
der the Company of New France, 
134; the Company of the West, 
135; duties and rights of Seig- 
niors, 137-141; the Aabitant, 
138; agriculture and domestic 
life, 144-146; industries and 
commerce, 146-150; trade re- 


. 186; 
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strictions under the Crown, r50- 
155; progress after Peace of 
Utrecht, 159; war with the 
Foxes, 159; Louisburg fortified, 
162; the Acadian question, 162; 
attack on the British at Annap- 
olis, 166; Louisburg taken by 
the British, 169; raids on New 
England settlements, 170-171; 
Louisburg restored to France, 
171; troubles in Acadia, 173; 
British and French rivalry 
in Acadia, 173; takes formal 
possession of the Ohio Valley, 
175; establishes military border 
protection against the English 
colonies, 177; conflict with 
Virginia troops, 179; the French 
and Indian War—Braddock’s 
defeat, 183; encounters at Lake 
George, 185; in Nova Scotia, 
Fort Oswego, 194; Fort 
William Henry, 196, 198-199; 
at Louisburg, 205-206; Ticon- 
deroga, 208-210; Forts Fronte- 
nac and Duquesne fall, 215; the 
final campaigns—against Niag- 
aga, 215; Ticonderoga, Crown 
Point, 216; Quebec, 217-223; 
Ogdensburg, 224; Montreal, 
224; sovereignty passes to Great 
Britain, ii, 243; vi, 4-53 ili, 345, 
348; xi, 224, 242; Acadia from 
settlement till 1756, 225-237; 
under military government, 239; 
great exodus of French residents, 
243; Pontiac’s conspiracy, 245- 
249; becomes crown colony of 
Quebec, 250; boundaries of, 
250; new judicial system, 251- 
252, 253-254; the Quebec Act 
(1774), 255-257; appealed to by 
American colonies to join in 
Revolution, vi, 204; xi, 258, 265; 
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American campaign against, 
251, 255; xl, 266-270; xii, 82, 
85, 93; attitude of the Aabitants, 
xi, 270-272; attitude of the habi- 
tant during the War of 1812-15, 
319; Lower Province, 1791-1836, 
319-345; financial burden of the 
war, 317, 332; the Upper Prov- 
ince, 1791-1837, 347-371; boun- 
daries of in treaty of 1783, 280; 
American Tories emigrate to, 
281, 283-285; the maritime 
provinces included in adminis- 
tration of, 287; constitutional 
government granted to, 293; di- 
vided into the provinces of Low- 
er and Upper Canada, 293; ex- 
ecutive and legislative provis- 
ions, 294; the franchise, 294; 
provision for the Protestant 
clergy, 295; in the War ot 1812- 
1815, 297-318; union of the 
Provinces enacted, 397; econo- 
mic status of the Provinces, 4o1- 
403; first Parliament, 403; first 
executive and legislative coun- 
cils, 404; strained relations with 
the United States, 406; boun- 
dary question, 407; xili, 115; the 
Liberals acquire power, xi, 408; 
Oregon boundary dispute, 411; 
great Irish immigration to, 
412; the Parliament House at 
Montreal destroyed, 416; alter- 
nate capitals adopted, 417; 
movement for union with the 
United States, 417; reciprocity 
treaty with, 420;  seigniorial 
Tenures abolished, 423; perma- 
nent capital at Bytown (Otta- 
wa), 426; adopts protective tar- 
iff, 427; United States abrogates 
reciprocity, 429; the Conserva- 
tives acquire power, 422; move- 


ome 


ment in favor of confederation, 
430-431, 433; separation move- 
ment in the maritime provinces, 
431; Confederate raids from, 
432; Fenian attack on, 431-432; 
Dominion of created, 433-434; 
acquires Red River Valley, xi, 
439; Riel’s insurrection, 440- 
442; Behring Sea controversy ’ 
with the United States, 458; re- 
sents the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, 443; British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island admitted 
into the Dominion, 443; Pacific 


railroads incorporated, 444; 
Riel’s second insurrection, 452- 
455; Liberals again acquire 


power, 460; establishes preferen- 
tial tariff for British products, 
461. 

CANADA Act (Constitutional 
Act, 179%), Xi) 293- 

CANADA BILL (Union 
1840), xi, 397. 

CANADA TRADE ACT, xi, 334. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
CoMPANY incorporated, xi, 444. 

Canals, Erie, viii, 418-419; 
Ohio and Lake Erie, 419; Mau- 
mee, 419; Wabash and Erie, 
419; White Water, 420; Illinois 
and Michigan, 420; Hocking, 
421; the Panama, French con- 
cession for, ix, 168-169; United 
States makes treaty for with 
Colombia (not ratified), 169; 
with Panama, 170; the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, xvi, 150; na- 
tional aid to Western States for, 
150. 

CansBy, Epwarp R. S., in the 
Modoc War, ii, 371; xvili, 136; 
in battles of Valverde and 
Apache Cajfion, xiv, 307-308; in 


Act, 
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charge of second military dis- 
trict during Reconstruction, xvi, 
264, 271, 279, 304; of the first, 
385. 

CANCER, LUIS, ix, 75. 

CANDELARIA, MarlIA, ii, 22. 

CANNON, JOSEPH G., xviii, 
314. 

CANONCHET (Nanuntenoo), ii, 
198; Vv, 235, 238. 

CANONICUS, ii, 155; Vv, 42, 96, 
97, 98. 

CANSO, v, 376; xi, 166. 

CAONABO, Carib chief taken 
to Spain by Columbus, i, 255. 

Care ANN, settlement at, v, 
51-52. 

CaPrE BLANCO, x, 13. 

Cape BRETON, discovery of, i, 
363; xi, 20; physical and eco- 
nomic features of, x, 10; French 
possession confirmed by treaty of 
Utrecht (1714), xi, 130, 236; 
Louisburg fortified, xi, 162, 236; 
British seize the fort (1745), 
169; restored to France (1748), 
171; Louisburg captured by the 
British (1758), xi, 205-206; 
ceded to Great Britain (1763), 
iv, 473; vi, 5; xi, 242. 

Cape CoMForT, iii, 64. 


Care FEar, settlement at, iii, 
144. 

CaPE Gracias A Dios, dis- 
covered by Columbus, ix, 6. 

CAPE HENLOPEN, iv, 430, 434. 

Care May, iv, 40, 41. 

CaPpE PRINCE OF WALES, 


reached by Cook, x, 32. 

CAPITAL, national, location of 
determined, vii, 252; perma- 
nently established at Washing- 
ton, vii, 293. 
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CapiToL, Congress first meets 
in the new, xii; 257. 

CapoTE, Dominco M., xx, 67, 
80. 

Cap ROUGE (Tadousac), 
French colony settled at, i, 409, 
494. 

Carey, Henry C., xii, 432; 
xili, 429. 

CaREY, MATTHEW, xii, 399- 

CARLETON, Guy, appointed 
governor of Canada, xi, 253; 
withdraws from Montreal before 
the Americans, vi, 236, 237; xi, 
267; eludes capture at Sorel, 
268; repulses the Americans at 
Quebec, 269; pursues the Ameri- 
cans, 270; operations on Lake 
Champlain, vi, 377; xi, 2733 
superseded in military command, 
274; retires from Canada, 278; 
reappointed governor, 286; re- 
tires from the governorship, 322. 

CARLETON, JAMES H., in Civil 
War operations in Arizona, ix, 
485; against Apaches, ii, 
376, 378. 

CARLETON, WILL, xviii, 331. 

CARLISLE, JOHN G., xviii, 215, 
311. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW, benefac- 
tions of, xviii, 341, 415, 416. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION, xviii, 
415. 

CARNIFEX FERRY, battle 
xiv, 167. 

CAROLINA, landfall of Verraz- 
zano, i, 384; distribution of 
tribes in, ii, 92; Indian slave 
trade in South Carolina, ii, 95- 
96; seat of the Catawbas, 97; 
account of the Tuscaroras, 99; 
of the Yamasis, roo; Indian 
land policy of the Carolinas, 


of, 
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106-107; proprietary patent 
granted for colonization of Caro- 
lina, iii, 135-137; first settle- 
ment in, ii, 308; iii, 137; new 
charter and boundaries, 138- 
140; settlement of Cape Fear, 
141;  Sandford’s explorations, 
141; Locke’s Constitutions for, 
141; Old and New Charles 
Town founded, 142-143; rapid 
expansion of the colony, 143; 
Huguenot immigration, 144; 
Spanish attack on Port Royal, 
145; rice cultivation introduced, 
146; slavery introduced, 146; 
governmental institutions, 146; 
the first revolution in, 146; first 
slavery law, 147; a Bill of 
Rights, 147; a free public li- 
brary established, 149; church 
affairs, 149; Indian policy, 150; 
hostilities with the ‘Tuscaroras, 
151; War with the Yamasis, 
152-153; struggle against piracy, 
154; revolution against the pro- 
prietors, 155; Spanish mining in, 
iii, 292; invaded by Spanish and 
Indians, iii, 294; makes war on 
Florida, 294-295; Franco-Span- 


ish naval expedition against, 
295; Spanish posts in aban- 
doned, 296. (See also North 


Carolina and South Carolina). 

CAROLINE, THE, outrage upon 
xi, 390-391, 406; xili, 114. 

CARONDELET, BARON DE, Viil, 
187. 

CARPENTER, L. H., xx, 67. 

CARPETBAGGERS, xvi, 251, 262, 
364-365, 366, 372, 393- 

Carr, LUCIEN, xix, 380. 

CARRERA, RAFAEL, becomes 
leader of Guatemalan  insur- 
gents, ix, 142; captures Guate- 
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mala City, 144; is defeated by 
Morazan, 145; in turn defeats 
Morazan, 146; becomes dictator 
of Guatemala, 149; elected 
president for life, x50. 

CARROLL, CHARLES, iv, 496; Vi, 
2043; Vii, 233; xii, 379. 

CARSON, CHRISTOPHER, ii, 376, 
378; ix, 478, 496; x, 225, 265. 

CARTAGENA, ix, TIO. 

CARTEL, the, operation of in 
Civil War, xiv, 504; xv, 375. 

CARTERET, GEORGE, iv, 174, 
188, 241, 245. 

CARTERET, PHILIP, iv, 245-251, 
260. 

CARTIER, GEORGE, xi, 445, 446. 

CARTIER, JACQUES, explores 
Newfoundland, i, 398-399, 496, 
497; li, 211, 230; xi, 23, 463; 
and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, i, 
390-408, 496; xi, 23; his third 
voyage, i, 408; xi, 26. 

CARTWRIGHT, PETER, xii, 413. 

CARVER, JOHN, v, 19, 23, 31. 

CARVER, JONATHAI, on Ameri- 
can expansion, x, 26; explora- 
tions in the Northwest, 29; his 
description of the West, 30. 

CARY, Lori, xvi, 227. 

CASAS, FRANCISCO DE LAS, il, 
NS Le ibe, Ly A 

Casa GRANDE, xix, 128. 

Casas GRANDES, xix, 129-132. 

Cass, Lewis, governor of 
Michigan Territory, viii, 165; 
and public schools in Michigan 
Territory, 281, 282; his admin- 
istration, 287, 295; policy tow- 
ard the Indians, 293-294; ex- 
plores the Territory, 294; be- 
comes secretary of war, 296; 
xii, 286; nominated for the 
presidency, xiii, 240; supports 
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the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 323, 
389; secretary of state, 406; re- 
tires from Buchanan’s Cabinet, 
Xiv, 47; XV, 127- 

CassaTT, ALEXANDER J., xviil, 
192. 

“CASSETTE 
244. 

CASTILLA DEL oRO, first Span- 
ish colony in Central America, 
bh, Gis Soe, 7X0} 

Castro, GENERAL, Mexican 
governor of California, x, 242, 
245, 246, 247; orders Frémont 
from California, 248; attacks 
Sonoma, 254; withdraws to San 
Diego, 256; his policy toward 
the United States, 261-262; sets 
out for Mexico, 264. 

CASWELL, COLONEL RICHARD, 
at battle of Moore’s Creek, vi, 
246; at battle of Camden, vi, 
354. 

CATARAQUI 
enac. 

CaTawsas, The, origin and mi- 
gration South, ii, 97; relations 
with the colonists, 98; territory 
of, iii, 323. 

CaTHAy, (China), the object 
of European western voyages, i, 
39, 105, 366, 381; i, 446-448; 
474, 478, 480, 482; Columbus be- 
lieved himself to have reached 
mainland of, i, 128, 253, 258, 
268, 270; ii, 3; Cabot describes 
his first landfall as, i, zor. 

CATHCART, EARL OF, xi, 410- 
4it. 

CATLIN, GEORGE, xii, 353, 
432; theory as to origin of Man- 
dan Indians, xix, 35. 

Caucus, the legislative, xii, 
394; the congressional and its 


GiRLs,” the, iii, 


(see Fort Front- 
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development, 395; the last held 
(replaced by convention system), 
205, 208, 396. 

CAVATE DWELLINGS, xix, 134. 

“CAVE MEN,” xix, 53. 

Cayuecas, the, ii, 223, 
2271. 

CAYUSES, THE, outbreak 
against the Walla Walla settle- 
ment, x, 178; settlers war 
against, r8o. 

CEDAR CREEK, battle of, xiv, 
421, XV, 403. 

CeparR Mountain, battle of, 
Xiv, 234. 

CELORON, DE BIENVILLE, takes 
possession of Ohio Valley for 
France, i, 500; iii, 340; xi, 175. 

CENsus, the first (1790), vii, 
35, 291. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, geological 
character of, ix, 3; coast dis- 
covered by Columbus, 4-13; 
Spanish settlement of, 15-23; 
Balboa’s discoveries and govy- 
ernment, 25-33; the rule of Ped- 
rarias, 35-45; Panama, Costa 
Rica and Nicaraguan explora- 
tions, 47-54; expeditions against 
Honduras, 55-61; Guatemala 
conquered by Alvarado, 63-70; 
expedition of Gutierrez against 
Costa Rica, 71-77; enslavement 
of the natives, 80-83; the royal 
audience established, 81; Af- 
rican slavery introduced, 83; 
gold mining, 83-84; buccaneer 
expeditions against, 87-102; 
Scotch settlement made in Dar- 
ien, 103-107; the English cap- 
ture Portobello, 3110; Great 
Britain acquires settlement on 
the Mosquito Coast, 114; she 


226, 
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relinquishes it for Belize (Brit- 
ish Honduras), 114; British ex- 
pedition against Nicaragua, 
115-117; Guatemala City, 117- 
118; native revolts, 118; par- 
liamentary representation grant- 
ed, 122; revolutionary move- 
ment, 124-127; the provinces de- 
clare independence, 127-128; 
Mexico seeks to incorporate 
provinces of, 128-130; Central 
American Union _ established, 
130 (see United Provinces of 
Central America); projects for 
union of, 150, 151; Barrios at- 
tempts to force union of States 
of, 164; later projects of union, 
164-165; antiquities of, 173-174; 
products of, 174-176; population 
of, 176; castes in, 176-177. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 
organized, x, 3553" xvill, (63; 
breaks ground at Sacramento, 
xX, 356; meets Union Pacific, 
356; xvili, 73; extends to San 
Francisco, x, 356; part in na- 
tional development, xvi, 529. 

CENTRAL UNIVERsITY founded 
(1819), xli, 431. 

Cerros IsLANnD, discovered, x, 
9. 
CERVERA, PASCUAL, xx, 35, 36, 
46. 

CHABONNEAU, TOUSSAINT, Vili, 
230. 

CHALLONS, HENRY, iii, 62, 94. 

CHAMBERLAIN, DaniEL  H., 
XVi, 330, 335) 449, 553, 555: 

CHAMBERLIN, THOMAS C.,, 


xix, 50. 
CHAMBERS, ROBERT, xviii, 339- 
CHAMBERSBURG, Confederate 


raid on, xiv, 250; xv, 319. 
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CHAMBLY, vi, 237; xi, 267, 
270. 
CHAMPION Hitt, battle of, 
XIV, 376; XV, 327. 
CHAMPLAIN, LAKE,  discoy- 
ered, i, 413. 


CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE, first 
voyage to Canada, i, 460; xi, 
30; second voyage and settle-_ 
ment on) Ste. Croix, 1, sa7r 9) xi, 
31; Port Royal settlement, 31; 
his third voyage, i, 412-414; 
founds Quebec, xi, 32; joins 
the Hurons against the Iroquois, 
li, 214-216; xi, 33; explores the 
Ottawa river, 34; and Lakes 
Huron and Ontario, 35; con- 
flict with the Onondagas, 35; 
his service to the Quebec col- 
ony, 36-37; surrenders Quebec 
to England, 40; returns to Que- 
bec, 41; his death, 41; estimate 
of, 41. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, battle of, 
XiV, 329-335; XV, 311. 


CHANDLER, WILLIAM E., sec- 
retary of the navy, xviii, 108, 
146, 

CHANDLER, ZACHARIAH, xvi, 


§52; xviii, 108. 

CHANNING, WILLIAM E., xii, 
73, 33%, 332, 406; xiii, 48. 
CHANTILLY, battle of, 

238. 

CHARLES CiTy, second settle- 
ment in Virginia, iii, 84. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass., found- 
ed, Vv, 56, 60. 

CHARLES Town, S. C., founded, 
ili, 143; in 1763, vi, 15; British 
repulse at, 346; surrendered to 
the British, 348-349; surrender- 
ed by the British, 421; naval 
expedition against, xiv, 394; 


xiv, 
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Gilmore’s attempt to capture, 
394-397; burned, xv,.461; after 
the war, xvi, 37. 

CHARLEVOIX, PIERRE FRANCOIS 
XAVIER DE, ili, 257, 272. 

CHARLTON, RosBerT M., xiii, 
307. 

CHARNISAY, CHARLES DE MEN- 
ON DE, xl, 228-231. 

CHASE, PHILANDER, Vili, 275. 


CHASE SALMON P., opposes 
Douglas’s Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
xill, 315, 317, 320; opposes 


coercion of the South, xiv, 21; 
upholds military emancipation 
proclamations, xv, 250; xvi, 
514; financial measures of dur- 
ing the Civil War, xv, 255-257; 
decides against the legal-tender 
quality of treasury notes, 256, 
XVili, 202; relations of with 
Lincoln, xv, 288-289, 406; his 
part in the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, 291}; retires from the Cabi- 
net, 414; appointed chief jus- 
tice, 427; on the permanency 
of the Union, xvi, 188; presides 
at the impeachment trial of 
Johnson, 204; overrides mili- 
tary made law in North Caro- 
lina, xvi, 270, 280. 

CHASE, SAMUEL, delegate to 
Continental Congress, vi, 1503 
299; seeks to induce Canada to 
declare for independence, vi, 
204; impeachment of, vii, 390. 

CHASE, WiLtiam M., xviii, 
344. 

CHASSEUR, THE, exploits of, 
in War of 1812, xii, 122. 

CHATEAUGUAY, the battle at, 
(1813), xl, 320: 

CHATHAM, EARL OF (see Pitt, 
William). 
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CHATTAHOOCHEE river, _ iii, 
309. 

CHATTANOOGA, battles of, xiv, 
367. 

CHAUNCEY, IsAac, appointed 
to naval command, xii, 94; in 
operations against York (To- 
ronto), 109; on Lake Ontario, 
rath Sears ssh Wey, awe 

CHAUVIN, PIERRE, i, 409; xi, 
29. 

CHEATHAM, BENJAMIN F., at 
the battle of Belmont, xiv, 166; 
at battle of Murfreesboro, 270- 
274; at Chickamauga, xiv, 363- 
366; in Hood’s Tennessee cam- 
paign, xiv, 433. 

CHEAT MOUNTAIN campaign, 
xiv, 166-167. 

CuHEBucTo, (see Halifax). 

CHEROKEES, the, first met by 
De Soto, ii, 102; their terri- 
tory 1033 iil, 323, 416; in Ohio, 
ii, 238; relations with the set- 
tlers, 103-105; ill, 346-3473 viil, 
29; aid British in Revolution- 
ary War, iii, 421; vi, 335; cede 
Kentucky and Tennessee lands, 
vili, 61; at war with the Tex- 
ans, ix, 428; their removal from 
Georgia, xil, 226, 267; cede 
lands east of the Mississippi, 
269-270; prehistoric territory of, 
xix, 35; traditional migration 
of, ii, 239; xix, 408, 415. 

CHESAPEAKE, THE, fired on 
by the British ship, Leopard, 
vii, 432; xi, 301; Great Brit- 
ain makes reparation for out- 
rage against, xli, 23, 40; de- 
stroyed by the Shannon, xi, 109, 
310. 

CHESAPEAKE Bay, Vespucci’s 
claim to discovery of, i, 281; de 
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Ayllon’s discovery of, i, 338; 
Verrazano reaches, i, 384; New- 
port’s expedition reaches, i, 458; 
explored by John Smith, 459; 
ili, 69; by Ecija, 95. 

CHESNUT, JAMES, JR., xiv, 55- 
57: 

CHESTER, PETER, ili, 403. 

CHEVALIER, LOUIS, ili, 444. 

CHEVES, LANGDON, xii, 59, 
162. 

CHEYENNES, the, il, 344. 

CHIAPANECS, The, tribal dis- 
tribution of, ii, 12, 14; con- 
quest of, ii, 26; prehistoric terri- 
tory of, xix, 161. 

CHIAPAS, conquest of, ii, 25; 
declares its independence of 
Spain, ix, 127; and of Venez- 
uela, 128; not included in Cen- 
tral American union, 133. 

CHIBCHANS, distribution of in 
Central America, ii, 7, 8, 10; 
contests with the Spaniards, 8-9; 
territory of at discovery, xix, 37. 

CHICAGO, visited by Marquette, 
xii, 167; Fort Checagou built 
167; incorporated, 393; in 1833, 
xili, 231; great fire at (1871); 
XVi, 543; xvili, 8x; causes of its 
great development, viii, 434; be- 
ginning and growth of meat- 
packing, 437-439. 

CHICHEN ITzA, ruins of, xix, 
219-222. 

CuHICHIMECAS, The, distribu- 
tion and territory of, ii, 30; ix, 
81, 182; xix, 186. 

CHICKAMAUGA, battle of, xiv, 
362-366; xv, 383. 

CuHIcKasAws, the, territory of, 
in Ohio, ii, 238; Southern terri- 
tory of, 318; iii, 323; hostility 
toward De Soto’s expedition, ii, 
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319; hostility toward the French, 
3195 ill, 253, 328-330, 331; wars 
with other tribes, ii, 319; cession 
of their lands to the United 
States, 320; treaty of 1765, with 
the British, iii, 395; war of with 
the Cherokees, iii, 418; territory 
of, xix, 35. 

CuIcKASAW Bayou, battle at, 
xiv, 296. 

CHICORA, i, 338, 339; iii, 17, 
32, 291. 

CHILDs, GEORGE W., xvili, 52. 

CHILLICOTHE, iii, 147-150, 
160. 

CHILPANCINGO, ix, 292. 

CHINA, American trade open- 
ed with, x, 35. 

CHINESE EXCLUSION AcT 
passed, x, 411; xviii, 260; ex- 
tended to Hawaii, xx, 189. 

Cuippewa, battle of, xi, 311; 
xl, 124. 

CHIPPEWAS, THE, at war with 
the Iroquois, ii, 236; in alliance 
with the French, 241, 252; peace 
made with the English, 257; 
traditional migration of, 290; 
location of, 290, 350; conflicts 
with the Sioux, 290, 292, 294; 
war with the Iroquois, 291; with 
the Foxes, 291; relation with the 
French, 291, 292; drive the 
Sioux westward, 292; partici- 
pate in Pontiac’s War, 252, 292; 
give some aid to Tecumseh, 
292; friendly to the United 
States in the Revolutionary War 
and in 1812, 292; cede their 
lands to the United States, 292- 
293; make boundary treaty with 
the United States, 293; wide 
distribution of, 294; final settle- 
ments of, 294; massacre the gar- 


$32 
rison at Michilimackinac, xi, 
247; prehistoric terfitory of, 


xix, 34; traditional emigration 
of, xix, 408, 419. 

CHIRIKOF, CAPTAIN, discovers 
Alaskan coast, x, 372. 

CHIRIQUI, ruins of, xix, 234- 
236. 

CuHocTAws, THE, origin of and 
location, ii, 3173 111, 5, 323; be- 
come allies of the French, 317; 
division of the tribe, 317; wars 
with the Creeks, 317; friendly 
relations with the Americans, 
318; westward migration, 318; 
final settlement in Indian Terri- 
tory, 318; treaty of 1765 with 
the British, iii, 295; conflicts 
with fhe French, 328-331. 

CHOUTEAU, AUGUSTE, ili, 439, 
440. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, xviii, 426. 

CHRISTIANSEN, HENDRICK, iv, 
7, 8, 42. 

CHRISTINAHAM, (Wilmington), 
iv, 45. 

CurRYSLER’s Farm, battle at 
(1813), xi, 309; xii, 113. 

CHURCH, CAPTAIN BENJAMIN, 


in Philip’s War, ii, 191, 199, 
200; Vv, 236, 239; expeditions 
against Eastern Indians, 297, 


312, 330, 333, 347; against Aca- 
dian settlements, xi, 236. 
CHURCHES in N. J. in 1765, iv, 
378. 
CHURCHES, establishment of in 
the Northwest, viii, 272-276. 
CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 


LaTTER-Day SAINTS (see Mor- 
mons). 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON, xviii, 
339: 


CIBOLA, Seven Cities of, Niza’s 
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expedition to, li, 44 
Coronado reaches, i 
279; 1x, 465. 

CIMARRONES, THE, ix, 83, 88. 

CINCINNATI founded, viii, 
103; incorporated, 148; rivalry 
with Chillicothe, 149-150; re- 
markable development of, 433; 
development of meat-packing in- 
dustry, 437-439. 

CINCINNATI, Society of the, 
established, vi, 442; opposition 
to, vii, 24. 

CisNEROS, Salvador, xx, 9. 

Civic FEDERATION, xviii, 432. 

Civin Ricuts Act, (1866), xvi, 
146, 173, 539; Xvili, 21; re- 
enacted, xvi, 446, 539. 

Civiz Service LAw (1871), 
XVI, 540. 

Civir War, THE, Secession 
and its causes: Compromise in 
the Constitution, xiv, 5; xv, 15; 
acquisition of Louisiana arouses 
sectional issue, xiv, 6; slavery 
becomes a political issue, 6; 
Calhoun’s efforts to retain politi- 
cal equilibrium, 8-9; Texas for 
slavery outweighed by free 
California and Mexican acquisi- 
tion, 10; xv, 46; the slave States 
alienated by Lincoln’s election, 
xlv, 11; six States formally se- 
cede, 12; xv, 131; Confederate 
States established, xiv, 13-16; 
Xv, 210, 211; Southern efforts 
towards peace, xiv, 18-19; 49; 
xv, 211; States rights and the 
Constitution, xiv, 22-25; xv, 
179-182; influence of New West 
on secession, xiv, 26-27; Critten- 
den’s resolutions and peace con- 
gress fail, 29-32; xv, 225; Bu- 
chanan’s hesitating policy, xiv, 
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343 XV, 127-128, 221-224; Out- 
break of Wear; effect of Lin- 
coln’s inaugural regarded as a 
challenge, xiv, 40; xv, 213-218; 
negotiations as to Charleston 
forts, xiv, 46; xv, 221-224; at- 
tempted reinforcement of Sum- 
ter, xiv, 485) xv, 223; Lincoln 
orders reinforcement of Forts 
Sumter and Pickens, xiv, 53; 
XV, 236; evacuation of Sumter 
refused, xiv, 53-57; XV, 237; 
Sumter bombarded, xiv, 58-59; 
xv, 237; Pickens relieved, xiv, 
60; xv, 394; Lincoln cails for 
volunteers, xiv, 61; xv, 238; 
Border States, except Maryland, 
refuse troops, xiv, 63; the politi- 
cal situation in Virginia, 63-66; 
XV, 242, 305, 310; in Tennes: 
see, xiv, 65-68; xv, 242; seced- 
ing Border States, xiv, 65; xv, 
242; blockade of Confederate 
ports proclaimed, xiv, 66, 69; 
Xv, 361, 391, 510; Scott’s plan 
of operations, xiv, 69; the politi- 
cal situation in Delaware, xiv, 
773; XV, 242; political situation 
in Maryland, xiv, 78-83; xv, 
242; Federal troops attacked in 
Baltimore, xiv, 83; xv, 238; 
xvi, 88; subjugation of Mary- 
land, xiv, 83-88; Kentucky se- 
cured for the Union, 88-95; xv, 


242; repression of Missouri, 
xiv, 99, 116; Virginia seizes 
Federal property within the 


State, 117, 118; Federal troops 
occupy Arlington Heights and 
Alexandria, 118; and Fairfax, 
127; Federal base established at 
Fortress Monroe, 127; Confed- 
erates occupy the Peninsula, 
128; battle of Big Bethel, 129; 
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McClellan’s campaign in West- 
ern Virginia, 131-141; McClel- 
lan appointed to the Department 
of the Potomac, 142; xv, 249; 
Kanawha Valley campaign, 
xiv, 143-147; first Shenandoah 
Valley campaign, 147-155; xv, 
247; first battle of Bull Run, xiv, 
158-163; xv, 248; battle of Bel- 
mont, xiv, 165; operations in 
Western Virginia, 166-168; op- 
erations on the Potomac, 169- 
170; Xv, 260-261; naval en- 
counter on the Mississippi, xiv, 
170-171; capture of Forts Hat- 
teras and Clark, 172; xv, 394; 
Roanoke Island captured, xiv, 
172, 319; xv, 258; naval opera- 
tions on the Gulf, xiv, 172; Mc- 
Clellan succeeds Scott, 173; xv, 
251; comparative resources of 
the Union and the Confederate 
States, 175-179; comparative 
military and naval strength of 
the opposing forces, 179-183; xv, 
394; McClellan’s plan of inva- 
sion, xiv, 184-188; the President 
orders general advance of the ar- 
mies, 189; xv, 258; summary of 
first year’s operations, xv, 267- 
268; Jackson’s Shenandoah Val- 
ley campaign, xiv, 193-194, 197- 
204; Xv, 270-271; McClellan’s 
Peninsular campaign, xiv, 195, 
206-229; xv, 269-274; military 
Confiscation Act passed, 249, 
266, 450, 451; Confederate prop- 
erty ordered confiscated, xiv, 
232; xv, 342; Confederate re- 
taliatory orders, xiv, 233; XV, 
345; the Army of the Potomac 
transferred to Pope’s command, 
xiv, 233; xv, 277; Pope’s cam- 
paign in Virginia, xiv, 233-239; 
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XV, 277; Lee’s invasion of 
Maryland, xiv, 239-243; xv, 


278; Burnside’s campaign against 
Richmond, xiv, 244-247; xv, 286- 
288; Stuart’s cavalry operations, 
xiv, 248-252; battle of Mill 
Springs, xiv, 254; xv, 258, 447; 
capture of Forts Henry and 
Donelson, xiv, 256; xv, 258, 
259; operations on the Missis- 
sippi, xiv, 258; xv, 266; battle 
of Shiloh, xiv, 260; xv, 263; 
Corinth evacuated, xiv, 262; 
Confederate raid in Tennessee, 
264; Bragg’s invasion of Ken- 
tucky, 267; xv, 284-285; his 
campaign in Tennessee, xiv, 
268-274; xv, 292; capture of 
New Orleans, xiv, 276-278; xv, 


266; siege of Vicksburg, xiv, 
281-284; Grant’s operations in 
northern Mississippi, 286-293; 


second attempt against Vicks- 
burg, 293-297; summary of sec- 
ond year’s operations, xv, 312- 
313; operations in Arkansas and 
Missouri, xiv, 300-306; invasion 
of New Mexico, 306-308; naval 
engagement at Hampton Roads, 
312, 313; xv, 261-262; work ‘of 
Confederate privateers, xiv, 314- 
315; xv, 276, 359, 393; expedi- 
tion to Port Royal, xiv, 318; xv, 
394; expedition against North 
Carolina, xiv, 318-319; capture 
of Fort Pulaski, 320; expedition 
against eastern Florida, 320; 
emancipation proclamation  is- 
Sued423 9x0 2745) 2935) 290; 
389, 451; Hooker’s campaign— 
Chancellorsville, xiv, 327-335; 
xv, 310-311; lLee’s march to 
Pennsylvania, xiv, 338-342; xv, 
318; battle of Gettysburg, xiv, 
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342-348; xv, 321-323; Lee re- 
treats beyond the Potomac, xiv, 
348; xv, 323; Streight’s raid 
into Georgia, 353-359; Chatta- 
nooga campaign, xiv, 360-366; 
xv, 383-384; Grant’s final cam- 
paign against Vicksburg, xiv, 
371-381; XV, 324-329; opera- 
tions in Missouri and Arkansas 
(1863), xiv, 387-390, 391-392; 
in lower Louisiana, 391; in 
Texas, 392-3933 attack on 
Charleston, 394-397; Xv, 395; 
minor naval operations, 1863, 
xiv, 397; Confederate naval 
operations, 1863, 398-399; of the 
Union navy, xv, 394-396; battle 
of the Wilderness, xiv, 408-411; 
xv, 400; of Spottsylvania, xiv, 
412; xv, 400; battle of Cold 
Harbor, xiv, 416-419; xv, 400; 
Sheridan’s operations in the 
Shenandoah Valley, xiv, 420- 
422; XV, 403; operations against 


Petersburg, xiv, 422-424; xv, 
403-405;  Sherman’s Atlanta 
campaign, xiv, 427-431; xv, 
401-403; Hood’s invasion of 
Tennessee, xiv, 433-435; xv, 
443, 445-446; Forrest’s raids of 
1864, xiv, 436-439; Sherman’s 


March to the Sea, 440-442; xv, 
443, 444; the Red River expe- 
dition, xiv, 444-447; xv, 396- 
397; Price’s invasion of Mis- 
souri, 447-448; naval action in 
Mobile Bay, 448-449; xv, 429; 
operations in Roanoke River, 
xiV, 450; XV, 430, 432-436; 
against Fort Fisher, xiv, 451; 
XV, 436-437; minor naval opera- 
tions of 1864, 451; of the Union 
navy, Xv, 428-437; operations of 
the Confederate cruisers, xiv, 
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452-455; XV, 276, 359, 428; 
peace negotiations of 1864-1865, 
xiv, 459, 464, 465; xv, 438-440; 
capture of Fort Fisher and Wil- 
mington, xiv, 466; xv, 437; 
Sherman’s Carolina march, xiv, 
467-468; xv, 461; Wilson’s Ala- 
bama and Georgia expedition, 
xiv, 468-469; operations at 
Petersburg, 469-474; xv, 463; 
Jefferson Davis flees from Rich- 
mond, xiv, 474; xv, 463; the 
Federals occupy the capital, xiv, 
475; xv, 463; Lee retreats to 
Appomattox Court House, xiv, 
475-476; xv, 465; Lee surren- 
ders Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, xiv, 477; xv, 467; sur- 
render of Johnston’s, Taylor’s 
and Smith’s and the naval 
forces, xiv, 479; xv, 484-492; 
operations of the Confederate 
cruisers (1865), xiv, 479-480; 
summary of engagements, forces 
and casualties in, xv, 507; total 
cost of, 508; xviii, 35, 36; eco- 
nomic, political and moral re- 
sults of, xv, 508-513; financial 
measures of, xv, 255-257, 293, 


387; xvili, 200-202; Federal 
Conscription Act passed, xv, 
293; Confederate conscription 


laws, xv, 492-494; draft riots, 
XV, 333; anti-slavery measures 
passed, xv, 450-451; negro en- 
listments in Union Army, 343- 
345; the question in the Confed- 
erate States, 346-355; retaliatory 
measures for negro emancipation 
and enlistment, xv, 345, 346; 
Lincoln’s' calls for troops, xv, 
385; habeas corpus suspended, 
xv, 385; creation and admission 
of West Virginia, xiv, 121-123; 


= i) 


XV, 305-309; attitude of Euro- 
pean powers, xv, 355-358, 360, 
361; foreign complications dur- 
ing the Civil War—the Franco- 
Mexican embroil, xvili, 42; 
Great Britain and the question 
of Confederate cruisers, 43; the 
question of belligerency, 44; the 
Trent affair, 44; religious work 
and exercises in the Southern 
camp, xiv, 338; xvi, 461-466; 
the attitude of the churches to- 
ward, 466-468. 

CLAIBORNE, WILLIAM, ii, 3143 
iv, 184, 198, 218-223, 230-232. 

CLAIBORNE, WILLIAM C. C., 
receives Louisiana from France, 
viii, 220; appointed governor of 
Lower Louisiana, 221; his ad- 
ministration, 247; elected gover- 
nor of Louisiana, 253; takes pos- 
session of West Florida, xii, 37. 

CLANTON, JAMES H., xvi, 289, 
296, 357. 

CLARK, JOHN, x, 69-70. 

CLARK, WILLIAM, account of 
his explorations with Lewis, 
Vill, 228-233; x, 50-53; later ca- 
reer of, viii, 233; receives Nez 
Percé Indians, x, 126. 

CLARKE, GEORGE, iv, 352, 357, 
359. 

CLARKE, GEORGE ROGERS, ex- 
pedition to the Illinois country, 
lil, 441-443; Vi, 334; Vili, 313 
captures Kaskaskia, 33; Caho- 
kia and Vincennes surrendered 
to, 34; makes peace with the 
Illinois, 35; second march on 
Vincennes, 38; honored by Vir- 
ginia, 38; expedition against the 
Wabash Indians, vili, 175; law- 
less conduct toward Spanish 
traders, 175; proposes colony 
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under Spain, 182; engages in 
service of France against Span- 
ish Louisiana, x, 44. 
CLARKE, JOHN, V, 
242. 
CLARKE, JOHN S., xviii, 435. 
CLARKE, NATHANIEL, v, 286. 
CLARKE, WALTER, v, 287. 
Ciay, CLEMENT C., appointed 
by the Confederate government 
to confer as to peace in 1864, 


TST, 2a. 


xiv, 459, 481. 
Ciay, HENRy, advocates war 
against Great Britain and 


France, xii, 32; opposes the 
United States bank, 39; Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, 
54; earlier career of, 54, 55; 
advocates internal improve- 
ments, xli, 55; xv, 191; leader 
of the nationalists, xii, 56; on 
Great Britain’s impressment, 
83; on the War of 1812, 105; 
re-elected Speaker, 115; peace 
commissioner at Ghent, 134; ad- 
vocates protective tariff, 151; 
advocates a national bank, 158; 
differences with Monroe, 177; 
proposes Missouri Compromise, 
xii, 190-191; xvi, 507; and Com- 
promise of 1850, x, 296; xvi, 
507; urges recognition of South 
American republics, xiii, 194, 
196; re-elected Speaker, 197; 
champions the “American Sys- 
tem,” 197; a “corrupt bargain” 
with Adams imputed to, 210; 
appointed Secretary of State, 
210, 212; duel with Randolph, 
217; urges tariff bill of 1828, 
2213; opposes Jackson’s proced- 
ure in Florida, 242; is dismissed 
by Jackson, 249; introduces pro- 
tective tariff (1832), 289; nomi- 
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nated for the presidency, 293; 
xiii, 121; introduces tariff bill 
of 1833, xii, 300; xv, 193, 200; 
and the free negro problem, xii, 
315; xiii, 248; proposes censure 
of Jackson, xii, 338; denounces 
Jackson’s administration, xiii, 
13; attacks Van Buren’s finan- 
cial measures, 20-21, 29; enun- 
ciates the Whig platform, 34; 
on slavery petitions and aboli- 
tion, 62-63, 65-66; proposes 
financial measures for ‘Tyler’s 
administration, 94; his bank 
bill defeated, 95; proposes lim- 
itation on veto power of the 
president, 108; retires from Con- 
gress, 112; his campaign for the 
presidency, 116; his resolutions 
on Taylor’s nomination, 243, 
244; proposes gradual emanci- 
pation of slaves, 248; proposes 
his Compromise (Omnibus Bill) 
measure, 254; on the supremacy 
of the Union, 283, 284; xv, 
209; death of, xiii, 194. 

CLayTon, AvucusTIN S., xii, 
292. 

CLAYTON, JoHN M., negotiates 
treaty as to the proposed Nica- 
raguan Canal, xiii, 169; slavery 
compromise of, 240; Secretary 
of State, 245. 

“CLEAR GriT Party” (Cana- 
dian), xi, 418. 

CLEAVELAND, MosEs, viii, 10s, 
431. 

CLEBURNE, PATRIcK R., at bat- 
tle of Murfreesboro, xiv, 270- 
274; at Chickamauga, 363-366; 
at Ringgold Gap, 368;-killed at 
Franklin, 434. 

CLEMENS, 


325, 337- 


SAMUEL L., xviii, 


INDEX 


CLEMSON COLLEGE, xvii, 192. 

CLERGY, political disability of 
in Kentucky, viii, 118; in Ten- 
nessee, 132; in North Carolina, 
132; disabilities of in Louisiana, 
PIB 

CLERGY RESERVE LAND (Can- 
ada), xi, 360, 368, 423. 

CLEVELAND, BENJAMIN, at the 
battle of King’s Mountain, vi, 
356-3575; Vill, 40. 

CLEVELAND, GROVER, governor 
of New York, xviii, 147; nomi- 
nated for the presidency, 148; 
his election, 150; orders Federal 
troops to Chicago during rail- 
way strike, 159; first adminis- 
tration of, 165-168; advocates 
tariff for revenue only, 168; re- 
nominated for the presidency, 
168; is defeated, 169; again 
elected president, 179; second 
Cabinet of, 215; reverses Ha- 
waiian policy of Harrison, 216; 
xx, I77, 179; opens Columbian 
Exposition, xviii, 216; advo- 
cates repeal of Sherman silver 
bill, 218; out of harmony with 
his party, 219; issues ultimatum 
to Great Britain as to Venez- 
uela, 219-220; offers to mediate 
between Spain and Cuba, 222; 
preserves neutrality in Cuban 
revolution, 225; xx, 16; threat- 
ens intervention in Cuba, 173 
pension bill vetoes of, xviii, 
231; refuses to sign Wilson tar- 
iff bill, 241; breaks with Ran- 
dall, 238; message of 1887 fav- 
ors tariff for revenue only, 239; 
proposes tripartite agreement as 
to Samoa, xx, 273; advises with- 
drawal of United States from 
Samoa, 274. 
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CLEVELAND, STEPHEN, Vii, 37. 

CLEVELAND, O., founded, viii, 
105, 431. 

CLIFF-DWELLINGS, xix, 108-111, 
128, 134. 

CLIFFORD, NATHAN, xiii, 142. 

CLINTON, DEWITT, secures 
the construction of the Erie 
canal, viii, 419; xii, 214; nomi-, 
nated for presidency, 64, 104. 

CLINTON, SiR GEORGE, iv, 359- 
364. 

CLINTON, GEORGE, imposes 
tariff against Connecticut and 
New Jersey, vii, 26; opposes re- 
vision of Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 60; opposes ratification of 
the Constitution, 163, 184, 193, 
194; defeated for the vice- 
presidency, 230, 293; elected 
vice-president, 397, 453; death 
of, xii, 64. 

CLINTON, SIR HENRY, at Bos- 
ton, vi, 228; appointed to com- 
mand in the South, 247; is de- 
feated in attack on Charleston, 
249; marches to succor Bur- 
goyne, 294; xi, 276; succeeds 
to command of the British forces 
in America, vi, 327; xi, 276; re- 
treats from Philadelphia to New 
York, vi, 327-329; xi, 276; em- 
barks army for the South, vi, 
347; takes Charleston, 347-349; 
issues proclamation to the peo- 
ple, 350; returns to New York, 
350; arrives in the Chesapeake 
after the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, vi, 421. 

CLINTON, JAMES, iv, 464; Vi, 
339, 364. 

CLYMER, GEORGE, Vii, 233. 

Coat, discovered on Puget 
Sound, x, 322; anthracite dis- 
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covered in Pennsylvania, xii, 
382; first use of, 382. 

Cops, HowELt, Speaker of the 
House, xili, 251; Secretary of 
the Treasury, xiii, 406; resigns 
from Buchanan’s Cabinet, xv, 
127. 

CoBURN, JOHN, xiv, 351. 

CocHRAN, JOHN, xv, 409. 

CocHRANE, ALEXANDER F. L., 
xii, 138-141. 

CocKBURN, GEORGE, at the 
capture of Washington, xii, 128; 
at the attack on Baltimore, 128. 

COCKRELL, FRANCIS M., xviii, 
3II. 

CoDDINGTON, WILLIAM, v, 87, 
113, 114, 115, 143, 149, 152-153. 


CoFFIN, CHARLES C., xviii, 
329. 

CorFFIN, LEVI, xii, 334. 

CoINAGE, Constitutional pro- 


visions concerning, vii, 139; law 
of amended ( “Crime of 1873’), 
xvili, 207; Bland-Allison Act 
restoring silver dollars, 208. 
Corns, first United States is- 
sued, vii, 46. 
CoKE, RICHARD, ix, 460. 
Coke, THOMAS, xii, 410. 
COLBORNE, JOHN,  lieuten- 
ant-governor of Upper Canada, 
xi, 364-368; recalled to direct 
military affairs in Lower Can- 
ada, 3743 operations against in- 


surgents, 377-380; again inter- 
im governor-general of Can- 
ada, 380, 385. 

COLDEN, CADWALLADER, iv, 


481, 490, 492, 494-496; vi, IIT. 

Cotp Harsor, battle of, xiv, 
416-419; xv, 400 (see also 
Gaines’s Mill). 
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CoLEMAN, NoRMAN J., xviii, 
166. 

CoLeEs, EDWARD, xii, 311. 

CoLFAX, SCHUYLER, xviii, 29, 
317. 

COLLAMER, 
386, 388, 422. 

CoLLins, NAPOLEON, xv, 428. 

CoLoMBIA, Panama joins re- 
public of, ix, 128, 166; the re- 
public dissolved, 166; United 
States of, established, 166; be- 
comes the republic of Colombia, 


JAcoB, xiii, 245, 


167; negotiates with United 
States to lease the Panama 
Canal, 169; Panama declares 


its independence of, 170. 


CoLonraL UwNIon, plan of 
1638, vi, 169; Confederation 
established (1642), 169; An- 


dros’s plan of (1688), iv, 88; 
New York Congress (1690), iii, 
472; iv, 88, 299; xi, 116, 234; 
Albany Congress (1754), iii, 
MSGS Shia IIIS Anh Api BGS Sst. 
179; Alexandria plan, ili, 465; 
iv, 88; Stamp Act Congress, iv, 
489-490; vi, 109-110, 173; first 
Continental Congress (1774), 
Vi, 9148-153; Vi, 2735 31, 265) 
second, vi, 175; xi, 265. 

CoLONIESs, principles and sys- 
tem of government of British, 
ili, 459, 460, 461, 465-467, 470; 
iv, 57-116; viii, 15, 90; Dutch, 
iv, 12-13, 21-23, 39, 41; French 
and Spanish, iii, 287, 325-327, 
3373 xX, 207, lll, 459; extent of 
colonization in 1763, iii, 461; 
population of in 1775, vi, 156. 

COLONIZATION SOCIETY OF THE 
Unirep States founds Liberia, 
XVI, 227. 


INDEX 


CoLorADo, admitted into the 
Union, xviii, 93. 

CotsTon, R. E., xiv, 330. 

CoLT, SAMUEL, xii, 383. 

CoLuMBIA RIVER, discovery of 
mouth of, x, 24, 36; Gray enters 
and names, 36; American trade 
opened on, 63; Astoria founded 
on, 64; frst expedition up, 66; 
British and American rivalry 
on, 67-68; Great Britain claims 
region of, 93; the United 
States title to, 93; agitation in 
Congress for its occupancy 
96-100, 102; the Northwest 
Company acquires trade of, 107; 
interior British posts on, 108; 
Fort Vancouver, 114-116. 

Cotumsia, S. C., pillage and 


destruction of, xiv, 468; xv, 
461. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, _ iv, 
365; Vi, 34. J 
CoLUMBUS, BARTHOLOMEW, 1, 


254, 255, 258, 298. 

COLUMBUS, CHRISTOPHER, birth 
and early life, i, 57-61; sojourn 
in Portugal, 62-72; learns of 
Huelva’s voyage to the West, 
66; Toscanelli’s letters to, 67- 
71; solicits King John’s support 
for western voyage, 71; nego- 
tiates with other rulers, 73; 
seeks support of King of Spain, 
74; his project condemned, 74- 
76; finally secures capitulation, 
77-79; equips first expedition, 
80-81; mishap to the Pinta, 88; 
leaves Gomera, 90; learns Por- 
tuguese plan to seize him, 99; 
sees wreckage and birds, 91 et 
seq.; notes signs of land, 94; 
Pinzon reports land, 96; the 
Nina also reports land, 100; the 


Pinta discovers land, ror; 
reaches Guanahani and _ takes 
possession, 102; describes na- 


tives and island, 103-104, 107- 
109; explores island, which he 
names San Salvador, seizes some 
natives, 111; discovers and takes 
possession of Santa Maria de la 
Concepcion, 111; discovers and 
describes Fernandina and peo- 
ple, 113-117; discovers ana ae- 
scribes Saomete (Isabella), 118- 
122; hears of Cuba, which he 
believes Cipango (Japan), 121, 
123; reaches Cuba (Juana) and 
describes island and _ people, 
125-130; believes he is before 
Cathay (China), 130; sends ex- 
pedition to native ruler, 130; 
hears of gold in Bohio, 132; de- 
scribes products of Cuba and re- 
ception of ruler, 132-137; seizes 
some natives, 136-138; describes 
other islands and coast, 140-145; 
deserted by Martin Pinzon, 144; 
describes Puerta Principe, 145; 
finds pine forests, 146; attempts 
to confer with natives, 149, 151, 


153, 155; encounters hostility 
from the people, 155; further 
describes coast and_ harbors, 


155-158; discovers island of Es- 
pafiola (Bohio) (Haiti), 159; 
describes coast and harbors and 
conference with natives, 161, 
167; discovers isle Tortuga, 
168; visited by the natives of 
Espafiola, 169-170; receives the 
cacique, 174; holds friendly in- 
tercourse with natives, 178-185; 
obtains gold, 183, 3185; suffers 
wreck of the Santa Maria, 187- 
188; cultivates friendly relations 
with natives, 190-194; arranges 
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for erection of fort, 194; re- 
ceived by the ruler,.195; pre- 
pares to return, 196, 200; fur- 
ther explores coast, 202; the 
Pinta rejoins the Niza, 204; at- 
tacked by natives, 212: seizes 
some islanders, 215; starts 
homeward, 216; describes peril 
of caravels, 225; flcats message, 
227; reaches the Azores, 228; 
trouble with the Portuguese, 
230; in further peril of wreck, 
235; arrives off Lisbon, 236; re- 
ceived by King of Portugal, 
238; arrives at Saltes, 240; re- 
ceives royal honors, 242; sails 
from Cadiz, 249; reaches Do- 
minica, 249; discovers island 
Santa Maria de Guadalupe, 
249; discovers the islands Mont- 
serrat, Santa Maria la Redonda, 
Santa Maria la Antigua, and 
San Martin, 250; reaches Bu- 
renquen (Porto Rico), 250; ar- 
rives at La Navidad (Espa- 
Nola), 250; founds Isabella 
251; secures gold from Cibao, 
252; sends part of his fleet to 


Spain, 252; discovers Jamaica, 
253; explores coast of Cuba, 
253; still believes himself at 


Cathay, 253; returns to Isabella, 
254; appoints his brother Bar- 
tholomew to administer colony, 
54; suppresses revolt of na- 
tives, 254; subjects natives to 
slavery, 255; returns to Spain, 
255; sails again to the West, 
256; sights Trinidad and main- 
land, 256; reaches Isabella, 257; 
finds the settlement in insurrec- 
tion, 257; sent to Castile in 
chains, 257; honored by his sov- 
ereigns, 258; again sails from 
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Cadiz, 258; describes his peril, 
259; reaches Jamaica, 259; and 
Cariay, 261; discovers Cape 
Honduras, ix, 5; explores coast 
of Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, 8; reaches Veragua 
(Isthmus of Panama), i, 265; 
ix, 8; visits interior for gold, 
i, 266; ix, 8; captures a cacique, 
i, 267; ix, 10; abandons part’of 
fleet, i, 268; still believes him- 
self in Asia, 268; sets out for 
Espanola, i, 268; ix, 12; reaches 
Jamaica, i, 269; ix, 12; laments 
ill treatment, i, 271; returns to 
Spain, 273; contest for his privi- 
leges and his death, 273. 

CoLumBus, DiEco, i, 281, 291, 
292. 

CoLUMBUS, FERDINAND, i, 258. 


CoMALCALCO, ruins of, xix, 
198-199. 
CoMANCHES, THE, hostilities 


against the Spaniards, ii, 49; at 

war with the Texans, ix, 428; 

territory of, xix, 100. 
CoMMERCE, constitutional reg- 


ulation of, vii, 127, 131-133, 
139. 

COMMERCE AND LABor, De- 
partment of established, xviii, 
350. 

COMMITTEE OF CORRESPOND- 


ENCE, iv, 493; vi, 131, 205; xi, 
265. 

ComonForT, IGNAcIo. provis- 
ional president of Mexico, ix, 
335; suppresses the religious or- 
ders, 335; secures a Federal con- 
stitution, 335; elected president, 
336; is overthrown and_ goes 
into exile, 336; returns to Mex- 
ico, 345; death of, 348. 


INDEX 


COMPAGNIE DES INDES, ili, 184, 
229-246. 

CoMPANY OF NEW FRANCE, 
THE, acquires the government 
of Canada, xi, 37; surrendered 
to the English, 40; restored to 
the company, 41; administration 
of Montmagny, 42-45; of 
D’Ailleboust, 45-47; of De Lau- 
zon, 47-49; of D’Argenson, 49- 
54; of D’Avaugour, 55-58; end 
of its rule, 58-59; summary of 
its colonizing operations, 134. 

COMPANY OF THE WEST, The, 
Canada under, xi, 135-150. 

CONANT, ROGER, v, 52. 

ConcorD, The, voyage of to 
New England, i, 456. 

ConcorD, Provincial Congress 
meets at, vi, 158; made a mili- 
tary depot, 162; battle of, 163- 
164. 

ConeEstToGas, the, location of, ii, 
268. 

CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, organized, xiv, 12, 485-487; 
xv, 210; Constitution adopted 
and government organized, xiv, 
13-15, 488; xv, 211-212; signers 
of the Constitution, xiv, 15-16; 
first Cabinet, 17; Richmond 
adopted as the capital of, xiv, 
II7; xv, 242; states of, xiv, 242, 
243; conscription law enacted, 
491; XV, 261; partisan ranger 
law, xiv, 498; slaves employed 
on defense works, 499; enroll- 
ment of slaves in the army au- 
thorized, 500; xv, 347-353; 
martial law in force, xiv, 500; 
foreign relations of, 500-502; xv, 
361-370; relation of State and 
Confederate governments, xiv, 
503; retaliate for emancipation 
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and negro enlistment, xv, 345, 
375, 378-380; treatment of Un- 
i, . prisoners, xiv, 504-505; xv, 
380-383; opposed views of mo- 
tive in forming, xv, 226, 228; 


Xvi, 249. 
CONFEDERATION, Articles of, 
adopted by Continental Con- 


gress, vi, 468; vii, 3; ratified, 
vi, 468-469; vii, 4; legislative, 
financial, judicial and executive 
systems under, 5; provision for 
amendment, 6; weakness of, 6- 
8; government under, 8-10; 
comparison of with Franklin’s 
plan of Union, 25; Hamilton’s 
views on, 30-32; the question 
of the western lands, vi, 469- 
470; general provisions of, 470; 
inefficiency of, 471-472; vii, 94. 
proposed revision of, vii, 57; 
convention to revise recommend- 
ed, 59; Congress calls conven- 
tion to revise, 62; defects of, 
vii, 453; xv, 160-161; adop- 
tion (1777) and _ ratification 
(1781) of, xv, 158, 159. 

CONFISCATION AcT, passed by 
Congress (1861), xv, 249, 450; 
xvi, 165; amended (1862), xv, 
266. 


CONGRESS, UNITED STATES, 
powers of, vii, 137-141; first 
election to, 231-232; assembled 


at New York, 232; appointive 
power of in case of governor 
and judges of territories, viii, 
355; veto power of on Terri- 
torial legislation, 355; right to 
legislate for Territories, 356; 
power over, 356, 358; provision 
for Territorial delegates to, 
vili, 80; first meets at Washing- 
ton, vii, 363. 
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CONKLING, RoscoE, on Con- 
gressional Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, xvi, 169, 174; ‘nis rup- 
ture with Blaine, xviii, 23-24, 
141; opposes New York nomina- 
tions of Hayes, 133; opposes 
Garfield’s administration, 142; 
resigns from the United States 
Senate, 143; death of, 144; brief 
notice of, 302-303. 

CONNECTICUT, territory 
claimed by the Pequods, ii, 161, 
162; tribes of, 178; European 
discovery of, i, 4713 li, 1623 iv, 
8; Dutch settlement of, ii, 162; 
iv, 15; English settlers in, 75; 
Plymouth settlers establish 
Windsor, v, 70-71; Say settle- 
ment made, v, 94; New Haven, 
109; Milford, 110; Stratford, 
Fairfield, Norwalk, and Stam- 
ford, v, 125; independent gov- 
ernment and commonwealth es- 
tablished, v, 95; war with the 
Pequods, 96, 98, 99; Dutch 
claims in, iv, 134; v, 92; En- 
glish claims to, iv, 134; v, 923 
conflicts between the English 
and Dutch settlers, iv, 87, 134; 
boundary and territorial dis- 
putes with Massachusetts, v, 
tor, 144, 147; New Netherland 
(New York), v, 154, 182, 186, 
222; with New Haven colony, 
iv, 160-161; v, 179-181; with 
Rhode Island, 182-184, 218; 
with Pennsylvania, vii, 20; orig- 
inal territory of, viii, 47; re- 
ceives liberal charter from 
Charles II, iv, 139; v, 177, 178; 
Dutch invade, 221; refuses sur- 
render to the Duke of York, 
223; condition of in 1680, 257; 
jurisdiction established over the 
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Narragansett country, 259; un- 
willingly accepts royal govern- 
ment, 266; story of the hidden 
charter, 266; military control by 
Massachusetts, 311; by New 
York, 343; first witchcraft exe- 
cution, 315; early educational 
provision, vi, 124; Yale college 
founded, v, 358; development 
of popular rights, 359; first 
printing press in, vi, 26; news- 
papers in 1763, 27; colonial 
slave laws, v, 360; slave eman- 
cipation enacted, vi, 467; vii, 
45; ratifies the Constitution, vii, 
472; western land claim, viii, 
48; sells Ohio Reserve lands, 
Vill, 105. 

ConNEcTICUT LAND Co., pur- 
chases Western Reserve in Ohio, 
viii, 105; settlement of, 105. 

CONNOLLY, JOHN, viii, 182. 

CoNscRIPTION AcTs, enacted 
by Congress, xv, 293, 332; by 
Confederate Congress; xiv, 492, 
493. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, text of, vii, 471; pub- 
lished, vii, 157; submitted to 
Congress, 162; battle for in 
Congress, 163; before the States, 
163-195; The Preamble—simi- 
larity to that of the Massachu- 
setts constitution, 200; source of 
fundamental principles of the 
Preamble, 201; origin and adop- 
tion of the National title, 201; 
the principle and origin of the 
bicameral chamber, 203, 204; 
its development in America, 205- 


207; origin of the House of 
Representatives, 208; term of 
Represeatatives, 208-211; suf- 


frage provisions, 211; age limit 


/ 
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of Representatives, 211; quali- 
fications of, 212, 213; origins of 
the representative system, 213- 
214; development of propor- 
tional representation, 215; pro- 
visions as to vacancies of Speak- 
er and other officers, 216; origin 
of the Speaker, 217; origin of 
the Senate, 218-219; election 
and term of Senators, 219-220; 
origin of the Presidential office, 


220-221; term and election of 
President, 221; origin of the 
Electoral College, 224; other 


clauses of the Constitution, 225; 
compromises of, roo, 111, 118, 


454; objections of the States, 
454-455; adopted (1787), xv, 
162; proposed amendments to, 


171; ten submitted to the States 
and ratified, vii, 243; xv, 171; 
the Eleventh Amendment adopted 
(1794), and ratified (1798), vii, 
298; xv, 175; xvi, 7; Twelfth 
Amendment to, xvi, 7; Buchan- 
an’s proposed Thirteenth, 7; the 


Thirteenth adopted, 19; the 
Fourteenth, 20; the Fifteenth, 
20, 523. 

CONSTITUTION, THE, battle 


with the Guerriére, xi, 305; xii, 
97, 99; with the Java, 102. 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
resolution for, vii, 58; Hamil- 
ton’s address in favor of, 59; 
State delegations generally ap- 
pointed, 61-62; convenes at 
Philadelphia, 63; personnel of, 
vil, 63-85; Journal of, 87; 
Madison’s notes of the debates, 
88, 89; Rhode Island not repre- 
sented in, 89; Washington 
elected president of, 90; rules 
of, 90-91; states rignts and 
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national parties in, 91-92; strug- 
gle between large and small 
States in, 92; slavery and slave 
trade, 93; regulation of com- 
merce, 93; the “Virginia plan” 
presented, 94; method of elec- 
tion to legislature, 96-97; state 
representation, 99-102, 108-111; 
New Jersey plan rejected, 102- 
107;  Ellsworth’s compromise, ° 
111-114; a further compromise, 
114-117; an equal representa- 
tion in second house accepted, 
118; political representation of 
slaves, three-fifths clause adopt- 


ed, 102, 119-127; compromise 
on slave trade and commerce 
regulation adopted, 127-133; 


qualifications and term of Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, 135; 
proportion of Representatives 
and their election, 135-136; 
number of Senators and method 
of their election, 136; vacancies 
provided for, 136; pay of mem- 
bers, 137; powers conferred on 
Congress, 137-141; the work of 
planning the government,—a 
single executive, 142-144; meth- 
od of election, 144-146; the ju- 
diciary system established, 147; 
provisions for amending and 
ratifying the Constitution, 149; 
the “Journal” entrusted to 
Washington, 155-156; the docu- 
ment signed, 156. 


CONSTITUTIONAL UNION PAR- 
LY KLM Oe 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, first 


meeting and delegates of (1774), 
vi, 148-154; vii, 13; adopts 
Declaration of Independence, vi, 
219; vii, 3; xv, 158; Articles of 
Confederation, vi, 468}; vil, 3; xv, 
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158; a standard and seal, vi, 
471; difficulties as to State sov- 
ereignty, vil, 13-14; Finances, 
15-17; State boundary disputes, 
20, 21; army disaffection, 21, 
24; regulation of commerce, 24, 
26, foreign affairs, 27; passes 
ordinance of 1784; organizing 
western territory, vill, 55-57; of 
1787, for government of North- 
west territory, 77; decline in 
influence of, vii, 28; suffers in- 
dignity at Philadelphia, 29; 
migrations of, vii, 28-57; stipu- 
lates peace terms with Great 
Britain, vi, 425, 426; calls con- 
stitutional convention, vi, 473; 
vii, 62. 

CONTRABAND OF WAR, claim 
of France and Great Britain as 
to, vii, 275; of the United States, 
275, 279; defended by Great 
Britain and the United States, 
282. 

CONVENTION, first National 
political (1831), xii, 293. 

Conway, Henry SEYMOUR, iii, 
474; IV, 503; Vi, 429. 

Conway, THOMAS, vi, 325. 


Conway, WILLIAM B., viii, 
314. 

CONYNGHAM, GUSTAVUS, Vi, 
379-380. 


CoopE, JOHN, leads insurrec- 
tion in Maryland, iv, 306, 422. 

Cook, JAMES, exploration of 
them Pacific, 31,) 501s hil, 3 Son) xs 
31-323 XX, 151-152. 

Cook, PHILIP ST. 
ix, 434, 476, 488. 

CooKE, JAY, xviii, 77, 80. 

CooKE, JAY AND Co., 
200. 


GEORGE, 


XViil, 
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CooKE, JoHN R., at Antietam, 
xiv, 242; at Fredericksburg, 247. 
Cooke, PHILIP P., xvii, 406. 

Cooper, JAMES F., xii, 403; 
XVill, 325. 

Cooper, PETER, xviii, 209. 

CooPER, SAMUEL, xiv, 497. 


CooPER, ‘THOMAS, xii, 225, 
273, 400. 

CopAN, ruinsof, xix, 227-232, 
253. 


CopLey, JOHN S., vii, 378. 
CopLEy, LIONEL, iv, 332, 421. 
Copper, prehistoric relics of 
articles of, xix, 358-363. 
“COPPERHEADS,” THE, 
efforts of, xv, 292, 344. 
CoRBITANT, ii, 158; v, 35. 
CorDA, ALVARO DE LA, i, 345. 
CorDovA, HERNANDEZ DE, 
discovers Yucatan, i, 320, 499; 
1 LO Se 
CorDovA, HERNANDEZ DE, 
founds settlements in Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, ix, 56; usurps 
possession of Nicaragua, 59; is 
executed by Pedrarias, 60. 
CorInTH, battle of, xv, 285. 
CorRLAER’s Hook, massacre at, 
iv, 33. 
Cornsury, Epwarp H., Lord, 
iv, 322, 329-331. 
CORNPLANTER, ii, 153. 
CORNSTALK, ii, 272; ili, 419. 
CoRNWALLIs, CHARLES, Lord, 
expedition against North Caro- 
lina, vi, 247; marches on Tren- 
ton, 271; outgeneralled, 272, xi, 
273, retreats to Amboy and New 
Brunswick, vi, 273; at the battle 
of the Brandywine, vi, 278; xi, 
274; besieges Fort Mercer, 285; 
joins Clinton at Charleston, 
348; in command at the South, 


peace 
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350; at the battle of Camden, 
Vi, 353, 354; his harsh meas- 
ures against the patriots, 355- 
356; retreats to North Carolina, 
357; pursues Greene through 
North Carolina, 400, 402; with- 
draws to Hillsborough, 402; 
engages Greene at Guilford 
Court Heuse, 404-406; retires to 
Virginia, 411, 413; retreats to 
Richmond, 415; concentrates at 
Yorktown, 416; besieged by the 
allies, 419; surrenders, 421. 

CORNWALLYS, ‘THOMAS, iv, 
442. 

CoRONADO, expedition to New 
Mexico, i, 499; ii, 443 iil, 279; 
ix, 240, 369, 465-467, 481; x, 9; 
Kix, 31, 36. 

CORPORATIONS AND ‘TRUSTS, 
provisions concerning in Consti- 
tution of the Dakotas, vill, 343; 
in Constitution of Montana, 350; 
early restrictions upon, in New 
York, xii, 440; system of in- 
dustrial, xviii, 236. 

CoRREO DA SERRA, JOSEPH, xii, 


432. 
CorTELyou, GerorcE B., xviii, 


350. 

CorTEREAL, GASPAR, first voy- 
age to the west, i, 310, 495; li, 
Ci thin MEE 

CorTEREAL, MIGUEL, voyages 
of to the west, 1, 311-314, 495. 

CorTEREAL, VASQUE Anes, 1, 
314. 

CorTEs, HERNAN DE, early ca- 
reer of, ix, 196; undertakes for 
Velasquez an exploring expedi- 
tion to Yucatan and Mexico, i, 
323; ii, 33; ix, 197; his equip- 
ment and companions, 198; en- 
counter at Tabasco, 198; ar- 
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rives at San Juan de Ulua, and 
receives embassy from Monte- 
zuma, i, 324; ix, 199, 200; — 
throws off allegiance to Velas- 
quez, 200; founds Villa Rica de 
Vera Cruz, i, 326; secures the 
friendship of the ‘otonacs, i, 
326; ix, 201; destroys his fleet, 
i, 327; ix, 201; gains alliance 
of the Ttlascalans, i, 327; ix, 
201; massacres the Cholulans, i, 
3273 ix, 202; meets Montezuma, 
i, 329; ix, 203; holds him a 
prisoner, i, 333; ix, 205; com- 
pels him to acknowledge sub- 
jection to the Spanish king, 
205; leaves the capital, to re- 
sist Narvaez, 207; returns 
thither to relieve his besieged 
force, 208; abandons the capital, 
i, 333; ix, 213; saves his re- 
treating army at Otompan, 215; 
retires to Ttlascala, 216; again 
marches on the capital, 217; 
attacks and captures the city, 
i, 3343 ix, 219-223; is appointed 
governor, captain general and 
chief justice of New Spain, 227; 
his administration, 227-228; 
sends expedition to conquer 
Guatemala and to Honduras, 55, 
57, 63, 65, 228; leads expedition 
to Honduras, 229; xix, 203; is 
deprived of the offices of judge 
and governor and returns to 
Spain, xi, 231; is ennobled, and 
marries again, 232; returns to 
New Spain, 233; discovers Low- 
er California, 233; x, 9; ex- 
plores northern coast of Mexico, 
x, 9; returns to Spain, ix, 234; en- 
gages in expedition against the 
Corsairs, 234; unsuccessfully ap- 
peals to Charles V. for recogni- 
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tion of his claim, 234; death of, 
234; descendants of, 235, 240. 

CorTEs, MartTIN, legitimate 
son of the Conqueror, ix, 234, 
235; popularity in New Spain, 
245; is charged with conspiracy 
and sent to Spain, 247; is ex- 
onerated, 248. 

Cortes, MAarTIN, natural son 
of the Conqueror, ix, 199; is 
charged with conspiracy in 
Mexico and condemned to exile, 
247; death of, 248. 

CorwIN, THOMAS, xiii, 281; 
XV, 456. 

Corypon, first State capital of 
Indiana, vili, 257. 

Cosa, JUAN DE LA, i, 283, 290, 
2orSiik) 15. 

CosBy, WILLIAM, iv, 344-352, 
372. 

CosGROVE, SILAS, xiv, 240. 

Costa Rica, discovered by 
Columbus, ix, 7; Espinosa ex- 
plores coast of, 48; Gonzalez ex- 
plores interior of, 50; Spanish 
settlement made in, 56, 71; dis- 
astrous expedition of Gutierrez 
10,0 all;meO > x17 aCabal- 
lon and Rabago attempt to sub- 
jugate, 74; declares independ- 
ence of Spain, 128; refuses un- 
ion with Mexico, 129; joins the 
Central American Republic, 
130; secedes from the Union, 
140, 146; invades Nicaragua, 
157; in alliance overthrows 
Walker in Nicaragua, 158; 
Mora’s brief government, 161; 
a succession of revolts, 161; 
joins in war against Honduras 
and Guatemala, 164; boundary 
limits fixed, 165-166; products 
175; population, 176. 
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Corton, cultivated in West 
Indies at time of the discovery, 
ii, 4; first mill in America, vi, 
403 Vii, 34; export of in 1800, 
vil, 372. 

Corron-cin, effect of its in- 
vention on slavery, vii, 364; 
xili, 197. 

CorToN, JOHN, v, 75, 82, 85, 
88, 135. 

COoURCELLES, DANIEL DE REMI, 
governor of Canada, xi, 733 
leads expedition against the Mo- 
hawks, il, 223; iv, 173; xi, 75, 
80. 

CoUREURS DE BOIS, iii, 415, 
438; vill, 10; xi, 88, 92, 152-153. 

CovoDE, JOHN, xvi, 196. 

CowPpeENs, battle of the, vi, 
398-399. 

Cox, Jacosp D., in the first 
Kanawha valley campaign, 
xiv, 143-146; secretary of the 
interior, xvili, 49; retires from 
the Cabinet, 49; notice of, xviii, 
321. 

Cox, KENYON, xviii, 344. 

Cox, SAMUEL S., xviii, 322. 

CRrAIc, Sirk JAMES, lieutenant- 
governor of Lower Canada, xi, 
329-331; xii, 60. 

CRANFIELD, EDWARD, v, 255. 

CRAVEN, THoMAS T., xiv, 280. 

CRAWFoRD, FRANcIs M., xviii, 


338. 

CRAWFoRD, GEORGE W., xiii, 
170, 245. 

CRAWFORD, MartTIN J., xiv, 
19, 49. 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM, li, 274. 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM H., sec- 


retary of the treasury, xii, 176; 
differences with Monroe, 177; 
introduces politics into the civil 
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service, 205; nominated for the 
presidency, 205, 209; precipitates 
breach between Calhoun and 
Jackson, 256; his death, 205. 

Crazy Horsg, ii, 332. 

Crebir MoBILIeR, scandal of, 
XVill, 71. 

CREEKS, THE, location of, ii, 
307; lili, 323; xix, 35; tradition 
of their migration, ii, 307-308; 
xix, 417; relations with the 
English, ii, 308; wars of, 309; 
make war upon the Spanish 
settlements, 309; the Alibamus 
and Tukabatchees incorporated 
with, 310; relations with the 
French, 309, 311; wars with the 
Cherokees and the Choctaws, 
312; conflicts with the English, 
313; hostility to the Americans 
in the Revolutionary War, 313; 
HES OS XI) CEITA-r15- war 
against the United States, ii, 313- 
315; xii, 114-115; cede their 
lands in Georgia and Alabama, 
226; repudiate the cession, 226; 
a new treaty of cession, 226. 

CreEEs, THE, migrations of, ii, 
334, 347; their territory, 348; 
relations of with the whites, 
351; tribal divisions of —“Woods 
Crees,” “Plains Crees,’ Maske- 
gons or “Swampy Crees,” Mon- 
sonis, 352. 

CREOLE, THE, dispute with 
Great Britain as to, xiii, 70-72. 

CREOLES, THE, discrimination 
against in Central America, ix, 
124; loyalty to Spanish monar- 
chy, 124; their status, 177; an- 
tagonism of to Spaniards in 
Mexico, ix, 252; conspiracy of, 
273; support the claim of popu- 
lar sovereignty, 279. 
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CRESAP, MICHAEL, ii, 273. 

CresAp’s (or Dunmore’s) war, 
il, 271; ili, 419. 

Cresson, H., T., xix, 46, 47. 

CRESSWELL, JOHN A. J., xviii, 
49: 

CRITTENDEN, 
Confederate command 
tucky, xiv, 96, 254. 

CRITTENDEN, JOHN J., attorney- | 
general, xiii, 86; resigns from 
Tyler’s Cabinet, 98; again at- 
torney-general, 281; on the ad- 
mission of Kansas, 422; pro- 
poses compromise line as to 
slavery, xiv, 28-29; xv, 124, 
225; resolution of as to the pur- 
pose of the Civil War, xvi, 45- 
46. 

CRITTENDEN, THOMAS L., xiv, 
269-274. 

CROCKER, CHARLES, xviii, 67. 

CrockETT, DAVID, ix, 415. 

CROGHAN, GEORGE, ii, 259, 
269, 281, 288%) iM) 409s xii, Izr0, 
125. 

Crook, GENERAL GEORGE, ex- 
pedition against the Sioux, ii, 
331; in Hunter’s Shenandoah 
Valley raid, xiv, 420, 421; ex- 
pedition of against the Apaches, 
XViil, 134. 

Cross Keys, battle of, 
203. 

Crow INDIANS, THE, territory 
Ofsiiy 426..33)5 5 XIX, LOK. 

CROWNINSHIELD, BENJAMIN 
W., xii, 176. 

Crown PoINnT, evacuated by 
the French, v, 395; vi, 43 x1, 
216; taken by the Americans, 
vi, 166; xi, 266; evacuated and 
demolished by the Americans, 


273: 


GeorcE B., in 
in Ken- 


xiv, 
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CrozAT, ANTOINE, receives 
grant of Louisiana, iii, 221-223; 
ix, 380. 


CrucerR, HENRY, xii, 423. 

CRUGER, JOHN, iv, 495, 496. 

Cruz, JOSEMDE LA, Nix, 9235) 
286. 

CruzaT, Don FRANCISCO, iii, 
444. 

CUAUTLA, siege of, ix, 291. 

CuBA, discovery of, i, 125; 
xx, 3; aborigines of, ii, 5; their 
claim to the discovery of Flor- 
ida, i, 317; Hawkins visits, i, 
432; taken by the British, vi, 5; 
conquest and settlement of by 
the Spaniards, xx, 3; restrictive 
government of by Spain, 3-8; 
American sentiment toward ac- 
quisition of, xviii, 222-224; xx, 
5-6; Lopez filibustering expedi- 
tion to, xiii, 176; Ostend con- 
ference for acquisition of by the 
United States,, 193; xviii, 225; 
xx, 6; American sentiment fa- 
vors independence, xx, 7; ten 
years’ war for independence, 
XVili, 223-224; xx, 7; revolution 
of 1895, xviii, 225; xx, 8; Con- 
gress resolves to recognize the 
belligerency of, 12; destruction 
of the Maine at Havana, xviii, 
268; xx, 21-22; Congress de- 
clares for independence of, xviii, 
270; American campaign in, 
XVill, 276-277; xx, 35-51; inde- 
pendence of granted, xviii, 280; 
xx, 57; Spain evacuates, 64; 
American administration of, 
XVill, 287288; xx, 64-87; con- 
stitution of, 80-84, 86; the Platt 
amendment, xviii, 288; xx, 84- 
87; United States authority re- 
linquished in, xviii, 288; xx, 
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87; treaty relations with United 
States, xviii, 288; xx, 88-89; 
revolution of 1906 and United 
States intervention in (1906), 
89-90. 

CUITLAHUATZIN, succeeds Mon- 
tezuma as ruler of Mexico, ix, 
216; attacks Cortés in his re- 
treat from the capital, 216; 
death of, 217. 

CULLOM, SHELBY M., xx, 183. 

CULPEPPER, JOHN, iii, 359. 

CUMBERLAND Gap, Walker 
discovers, ili, 419}; viii, 12. 

CUMBERLAND RoaD, act au- 
thorizing, xii, 171; opened to 
Wheeling, 172; Monroe vetoes 
bill for maintenance of, 172; xv, 
191; later extensions, vii, 451; 
xii, 173, 392. 


CUMMING, ALEXANDER, iii, 
362. 
CuracoaA (Isla de los Gi- 


gantes), island of, i, 282, 285. 
CURRENCY, state of at close of 
Revolution, vii, 45; paper, atti- 
tude of Constitutional Conven- 
tion toward, 139-141; the card 
money of Canada, xi, 154. 
Curry, JABEZ L. M., xvi, 357; 
xvii, 400-4or. 
CurTIN, ANDREW G., xv, 279; 
XVi, 5433 XVili, 305-306. 
CurTIs, BENJAMIN R.,_ dis- 
sents from the majority decision 
in the Dred Scott case, xiii, 408; 
xv, 25; defends Johnson in im- 
peachment trial, xvi, 207, 210. 
CurTIs, GEORGE W., xviii, 
335. 
Curtis, SAMUEL W., xv, 263. 
CusHING, CALEB, xiii, 188, 
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CUSHING, THOMAS, v, 
vi, 149. 

CUSHING, WILLIAM, vii, 299. 

CusHING, WILLIAM B., daring 
exploits at Fort Casweil and 
against the Raleigh, xv, 431; 
destroys the Albemarle, xiv, 
450; XV, 432-436. 

CusTER, GEORGE, killed on the 


407; 


Little Big Horn, ii, 331-332; 
XVili, 137. 
CusTER, MANASSEH, and the 


anti-slavery cause in the North- 
west Ordinance, viii, 78, 83; and 
the formation of the Ohio Com- 
pany, 95-99; opposes slavery 
clause in Ohio constitution, viii, 
163; on the Louisiana Purchase, 
viii, 213; his educational policy, 
Vill, 343. 
CuTTs, JOHN, v, 255. 


DaBLon, CLAUDE, Jesuit mis- 
sionary to Canada, i, 416. 

DacreEs, JAMES RICHARD, de- 
feated by Hull, xii, 99. 

DabeE, Francis L., massacred 
by the Seminoles, xii, 271. 

DAHLGREN, JOHN A., in com- 
mand of naval attack on de- 
fences of Charleston, xiv, 394- 


397; XV, 396. 
DAHLGREN, Utric, raid on 
Richmond, xiv, 405-406. 
Dakota, early settlers in, 


viii, 335; Indian lands acquired, 
336; provisional government es- 
tablished, 336; created a terri- 
tory, 337; boundaries of, 337; 
loses ‘territory to Idaho, 338; 
further changes in area, 338; 
Indian troubles, 338; gold dis- 
coveries in, 339; constitution 
adopted for South Dakota, 340. 
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Dakota LAND Co., establish 
settlements in the Sioux Valley, 
Vili, 336. 

Dakotas (see Sioux). 

DALE, THOMAS, iii, 80-81. 

DALHOUSIE, EARL OF, gover- 
nor-general of Canada, xi, 333- 
335. 

DALLAS, ALEXANDER J., secre- 
tary of the treasury, xii, 129; 


author of Tariff bill of 1816, 
151; plans a _ national bank, 
158. 


DALLAS, GEORGE M., and the 
United States bank question, xii, 
292, 295; carries the tariff bill 
of 1846 by casting-vote, xiii, 
154. 

DALLES, THE, mission estab- 
lished at, x, 132. 

DaLTon, GA., captured by the 
Confederates, xiv, 432. 

DALZELL, JAMES, ii, 251. 

DAMIAN, FATHER, xx, 193. 

DAMROSCH, LEOPOLD, xviii, 
437. 

DamroscH, WALTER J., xviii, 
437. 

Dana, CHARLES A., xiv, 482. 

DANA, RICHARD H., xii, 404; 
XVili, 330. 

DANE, NATHAN, vii, 162, 175; 
Vili, 83. 

DANFORTH, THOMAS, v, 248, 
QET es Seo ors 

DANIEL, JULIUS, xiv, 408. 

DARE, VIRGINIA, ili, 51, 53. 

DaRIEN, GULF oF, discovered 
by Columbus, ix, 12; Spanish 
settlements established in, 16, 
19; x, 4; gold mines of, ix, 84; 
Scotch colony in, ix, 103-107. 

Dartmoor, American prison- 
ers of war at, xii, 142. 
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DAVENANT, WILLIAM, iv, 230. 

DAVENPORT, JOHN, v, 108, 373. 

DAVENPORT, THOMAS, xii, 385. 

Daviz, WILLIAM R., vii, 122, 
124, 327. 

DavILA (see Gonzalez, Gil). 

Davion, ANTOINE, iii, 204, 207, 
215. 

Davis, CHARLES H., xiv, 262. 


Davis, CusHMAN K., xviii, 
Pe See, FS OG: 

Davis, DAviD, xviii, 114-118, 
140. 


Davis, Epwin H., 
373, 380, 383, 388. 

Davis, E. J., ix, 458-460; xvi, 
399-400. 

Davis, GEorGE W., governor 
of the Canal Zone, xviii, 362; 
military commander of Pinar 
del Rio, xx, 67; military gov- 
ernor of Porto Rico, xx, 116, 
I17, 119} 120, 12%, 124, 125,129. 

Davis, HENRY W., secures Con- 
gressional declaration against 
European intervention in Mex- 
ico, xv, 373; plan of for recon- 
struction, xvi, 61-64; issues 
manifesto against Lincoln’s pol- 
icy toward the Confederate 
States, 65; loses seat in Con- 
gress, 66. 

Davis, JEFFERSON, orders sur- 
veys for transcontinental rail- 
road, x, 353; claims national 
domain for slavery, xiii, 257; 
urges the extension of the Mis- 
souri line to the Pacific, 273; 
States rights candidate for gov- 
ernor, 305; president of the 
Confederacy, xiv, 13; xv, 211; 
inaugural declaration of, xiv, 
15; charges responsibility’ for 
secession to the North, xv, 211; 
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protests against imputed breach 
of faith ‘as to Charleston forts, 
222; authorizes letters of marque, 
239; on the orders for bom- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, xiv, 
57; pledges Confederacy not to 
violate neutrality of Kentucky, 
93; flees from Richmond, xiv, 
474; xv, 463; captured in Geor- 
gia, xiv, 481; xv, 492-494; im- 
prisonment and treatment of, 
SONA HER Sy LORS Ronny F155 
charges against, xiv, 483; re- 
leased, 483; xv, 495; xvili, 26; 
administration of, xiv, 487-503; 
recommends negro enlistments, 
XV, 347; on the attitude of Great 
Britain during the war, 36r1- 
369; on the Mexican embroil, , 
372; on the exchange of prison- 
ers, 376; relations with John- 
ston, XV, 272, 329, 331; reply of 
to Blair’s peace proposal, 438; J. 
E. Johnston’s estimate of, 316; 
Pollard’s, 495-497; British, 498- 
505; subsequent career, 498; 
death of, xvi, 557. 

Davis, JEFFERSON C., xiv, 362- 
366. 

Davis, JOHN, voyages of, i 
481-482. 

Davis Strait, discovery of, i, 
481. 

Dawes, HENRY L., xvili, 309. 

DAwkINS, BoyD, xix, 53. 


Day, WitiAmM R., assistant 
secretary of state, xviii, 265; 
secretary of state, 265; appoint- 
ed to the Supreme Court, 266; 
United States peace commission- 
erhatiPaniss 231s xcwuric we 6s 

DayToN, JONATHAN, vii, 113, 
117. 
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DayTon, WILLIAM L., 
366; xv, 91. 

DEANE, SILAS, 
Sees Gylic 

DEARBORN, HENRY, secretary 
of war, vi, 388; commander-in- 
chief in War of 1812, xi, 303; 
xii, 76; his plan of campaign 
against Canada, 82; consents to 
an armistice, xi, 303; xii, 83; 
leads expedition against Mon- 
treal, xi, 305; takes command 
of army of the Centre, 306; 
takes York (Toronto), xi, 306; 
and Fort George, 307; defeated 
at Stony Creek, 307. 

DeE AYLLON, i, 340, 496; iii, 7, 
17. (see also Ayllon De.) 

Dess, EUGENE V., xviii, 158. 

Destors, imprisonment of, vii, 
54; condition of jails for, 54; 
abolition of imprisonment, xii, 
438. 

DeEcATUR, STEPHEN, com- 
mands in operations against the 
Barbary States, xii, 147; cap- 
tures the British Macedonian, 
xii, ror-roz; and the blue 
lights at New London, xii, 118; 
surrenders the President to the 
British, 121. 

DecLARATORY ACT, iil, 
TVs" 50408 VA, 1I2- 

DEERFIELD, Philip’s attack on, 
ii, 194; vi, 233; massacre at by 
French and Indians, xi, 124. 

DEGOLLADO, SANTOS, ix, 337, 
339. 

DEKALB, GENERAL BARON, Vi, 
352; at the battle of Camden, 
vi, 354; Congress erects monu- 
ment to, 356. 

De LANcEY, JAMES, iv, 345, 


347, 349; Vv, 386. 


xiii, 


vi, 300, 303, 
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DELAND, 
339- 

DELANO, COLUMBUS, xviii, 49. 

DELAWARE, Hudson’s voyage 
to the Bay, i, 466; iv, 40; May 
explores the Bay, i, 471; iv, 8, 
40; first Dutch fort established 
on the river, iv, 5; colony set- 
tled at Fort Nassau, 15, 41; 
first land grant, 40; settlement 
made at Zwaanendal, 42; it is 
destroyed by the Indians, 43; 
Swedish colony planted, 45; 
Dutch immigrants join Swedish 
colony, 46, 48; boundaries in 
New Sweden, 50; Swedish forts 
established on the river, 52; 
English claims, 60-62, 71, 85; 
Dutch, 62, 86; Swedish, 62; 
conflicts between Swedish and 
Dutch, 103-113; between New 
England and the Dutch, 67- 
73, 131; Mennonite settlement, 
iv, 190; the lower counties 
(Delaware) acquired by Penn, 
266; annexed to New York, 312; 
the lower counties acquire po- 
litical independence, 316, 318; 
in the boundary dispute between 
Maryland and _ Pennsylvania, 
428-435, 469, 470; Assembly en- 
dorses the resistance of Massa- 
chusetts, vi, 124; urges amica- 
ble settlement of differences 
with the mother country, vi, 
198; bravery of troops of at the 
battle of 


MARGARET, xviii, 


Camden, vi, 354; 
adopts State constitution, vi, 
458; declares against slavery 


and slave trade, vi, 466; eman- 
cipation law of, vii, 44; rati- 
fies the Constitution, vii, 165; 
college opened (1834), xii, 429; 
attitude toward the Civil War, 
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xiv, 77-78; rejects Thirteenth 
Amendment, xvi, 518; the Four- 
teenth, 521; the Fifteenth, 524. 

DeELAwareEs, THE (Lenni Len- 
ape), traditional origin and mi- 
ration, 11, LILO; TIS, 6239 sel) 
408-415; tribal divisions and 
locations, ii, 110-112, 243, 261; 
xix, 34; first intercourse with 
the whites, ii, 3r1z; relations 
with the whites in New Jer- 
sey, 112; with Iroquois, 113-115; 
relations with the whites in 
Pennsylvania, 115; Penn’s land 
purchases from, 115-117; re- 
move to Wyoming Valley and 
Shamokin (Sunbury), 117; 
make war on the whites, 118, 
120; Chief Tedyuscung’s di- 
plomacy and treaty, 121-123; 
massacre at Wyoming, 124; re- 
venge of the whites against, 
124-125; take part in Pontiac’s 
War, 125; xi, 248; migration 
to the West, ii, 125-127; system 
of government among, 128; in- 
dustries, customs and culture, 
128; make peace with the Eng- 
lish (1763), 257; at the attack 
of Fort Pitt, ii, 270; in Cresap’s 
War, 272; peace with concluded 
at Fort Pitt (1779), 274. 

DELLENBAUGH, FREDERICK S., 
xix, 384. 

DeEmocraTIC PARTY, Republi- 
cans known as, xii, 104; princi- 
ples of, 212. 


DeEmoLocos, THE, first steam 
war vessel, xil, 373. 

DENBY, CHARLES, xx, 247. 

DENES, THE, 
xix, 94. 

DENIS, JEAN, i, 364. 


migration of, 
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DENISON UNIVERSITY found- 
ed (1832), xii, 431. 

DENMAN, MATTHEW, founds 
Cincinnati, vili, 103. 

DENONVILLE, JACQUES R. DE 
BRESAY, ii, 225; v, 298; xi, 111- 
112. 

Denys, NICHOLAS, xi, 227, 228, 
230-231. 

Dersy, Exias H., vii, 37. 

DesERET, Mormon State of, 
xili, 426. 

DE Soto, HERNANDO, engages 
in the Conquest of Nicaragua, 
ix, 56, 59; expedition of, i, 
348-361; ii, 305, 317; landmarks 
and incidents of his expedi- 
tion, xix, 309, 393, 395-396, 
417; theory of as to mound con- 
struction in Ohio, 387. 

De TocquEVILLE, ALExIs C. 
Hy CADE xi 412, 425,mado. 


Detroir founded, iii, 221; 
Vili, 292; xi, 123; Pontiac’s 
siege of, ii, 248-253; ili, 410; 


vi, 6; xi, 245-248; in 1763, vi, 
37; incorporated, viii, 148; be- 
comes State capital, 151; taken 
by the British (1812), xi, 303; 
xii, 87; abandoned and destroy- 
ed, xi, 308; again occupied by the 
Americans, xii, 111. 

DEVENS, CHARLES, xviii, 131. 

DE Vries, DAvID PIETERS DE, 
establishes Dutch colony on the 
Delaware, iv, 42; and on Staten 
Island, 29-33. 

Dewey, GEORGE, in command 
of tne Pacific squadron, xx, 31; 
destroys Spanish fleet in Manila 
Bay, xvili, 275; xx, 32-34; rela- 
tions with Aguinaldo, xx, 232; 
member of Philippine Commis- 
sion, xx, 247. 


INDEX 


DEXTER, SAMUEL, Vii, 338, 388. 

DAZ, PorFIRIO, ix, 339; takes 
Pueblo and routs Marquez, 
353; takes Mexico City, 357; 
raises insurrection against Jua- 
rez, ix, 358; overthrows Teja- 
da’s government, 361; organizes 
provisional government, 361; 
elected president (1877), 362; 
minister of fomento (1880), ix, 


362; elected president (1884), 
ix, 363. 

DICKERSON, MAHLON, xii, 360. 

Dickinson, ANNA E., xviii, 
SAIS 

Dickinson, Don M., xviii, 
166. 


DIcKINSON, JoHN, delegate to 
the Stamp Act Congress, iv, 
489; vi, 109; his Farmer’s Let- 
ters, 114; delegate to Continen- 
tal Congress, 150; urges final 
effort at reconciliation with 
Great Britain, 184, 185; ap- 
pointed by Congress member of 
committee of foreign  corre- 
spondence, 194; hesitates at dec- 
laration of independence, 197; 
commissioner to secure support 
of New Jersey of independence, 
215; advocates delay of declara- 
tion of independence, 218; 
drafts articles of confederation, 
222; vii, 4, 25, 82; his labors 
for the Constitution, vii, 83;; on 
popular election, 97; on State 
representation, ror; on the slave 
trade, 128; his “Fabius’’ letters, 
83, 165-166. 

DICKINSON, JULIA, xii, 425. 

Dieskau, JOHN E., BARON, V, 
390; xi, 180, 185. 

DINGLEY, NELSON, xviii, 241, 
266. 
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DINWIDDIE, ROBERT, ii, 240; 
ill, 340; v, 388; xi, 178, 179. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, xii, 415. 

DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, al- 
leged pre-Columbian voyages 
to, i, 9-13; voyages of the 
Norsemen, 13-38; of Columbus, 
81-273; Vespucci, 275-295; the 
Cabots, 301-310; of the Corte- : 


reals, 310-314; Balboa, 316; 
Ponce de Leon, 317-319; Her- 
nandez de Cordova, 320-321; 


Grijalva, 322-323; Cortés, 323- 
334; Pineda, 336-337; De Ayl- 
lon, 338-341; Magalhaes, 342- 
343; De Narvaez, 343-347; Ca- 


beza de Vaca, 347; De Soto, 
348-361; Verrazano, 361-385; 
Cartier, 388-409; Champlain, 


410-414; Joliet and Marquette, 
417-426; La Salle, 426-427; 
Hawkins, 431-436; Drake, 438- 
442; Gilbert, 444-445, 449-455; 
Hudson, 464, 466-472, 483-487; 
Frobisher, 473-480; Davis, 481- 
482; Baffin, 488-493; Behring, 
so1; the Arctic explorers, sor; 
summary of prime discoveries, 
495-499; on the Pacific coast, x, 
4-24, 31-38; in Canada, xi, 20- 
27. 

DixyeloHn A xveresueoa, 
227, 375- 

Dixon, ARCHIBALD, xili, 313. 

Dixon, GEORGE, ii, 338. 

Doak, SAMUEL, xii, 321. 

DosBin, JAMES C., xiii, 188. 

Dopps FERRY, vi, 262. 

Dosss, GovERNOR ARTHUR, 
ili, 340, 361. 

Dosiapo, MANUEL, ix, 343. 

DopcE, GENERAL HENRY, ii, 
301; viii, 300, 305. 
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DobcE, 
352-353- . 

Doe, SANFORD B., on the Ha- 
waiian islanders, xx, 150; presi- 
dent of revolutionary govern- 
ment of Hawaii, 171; elected 
president of the republic of Ha- 
wail, 172; his government repu- 
diated by President Cleveland, 
179; proposes alliance of Ha- 
waii with United States in 
Spanish-American War, 182; 
transfers sovereignty of Hawaii 
to United States, 183; United 
States commissioner on Hawai- 


GRENVILLE M., xiv, 


ian Territorial laws, xx, 183, 
184. 

Domacala, i, 389, 397, 399- 
401. 


Dominica IsLAND, i, 249, 259. 

DoMINION OF CANADA (see 
Canada). 

DomMINIs, JOHN O., xx, 169. 

DoNELSON, ANDREW J., xili, 
363, 369; xv, 91. 

DOoNGAN, THoMaAs, his admin- 
istration of New York, iv, 176- 
178, 197; Opposes extension of 


French influence, ii, 225; x1, 
110; openly supports Iroquois 
against the French, 112. 

DONIPHAN, ALEXANDER W., 


with Kearny’s expedition to 
New Mexico, ix, 476; his march 
to Mexico, 331, 478. 

DONNACONA (Agonhanna), 
lord of Canada, i, 397-402; xi, 
24. 

DONNER, GEORGE, x, 275-276. 

Donop, Cart FE. K. von, 
CouNT, vi, 284. 

Doo.itTLe, JAMES R., xiii, 450. 

DorcHESTER, LorD (see Carle- 
ton, Guy). 
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DorcHESTER HEIGHTS, vi, 241. 

Doric CxLuB (Loyalists of 
Lower Canada), xi, 376; in con- 
flict with Sons of Liberty, 376. 

Dorion, ANTOINE, A., xi, 430. 

Dorr, THomMAs W., xili, 120. 

Dorsey, JAMES O., xix, 422. 

Doty, JaMEs DUANE, viii, 301, 
302. 

Douctas, STEPHEN A., advo- 
cates national aid of railroad 
construction, x, 351; Xvi, 1503 
introduces bill for Territorial 
government of Oregon, x, 173, 
183; xili, 152; for organizing 
Territory of Nebraska, 311; 
proposes substitute bill for or- 
ganizing Kansas and Nebraska, 
Vili, 330; xili, 313; xv, 22; his 
plea for his bill, xiii, 316-318; 
introduces bill providing for ad- 
mission of Kansas 387; on Sum- 
ner’s Free Kansas speech, 389; 
on the Dred Scott dictum, 410; 
on the admission of Kansas, 421, 
422, 424; campaign against Lin- 
coln, 436-448; xv, 99; nomi- 
nated for the presidency, 458; 
XV, 120. 

Dovuc.ass, FREDERICK, refuses 
to join in John Brown’s raid, 
xili, 454; appeals to Johnson for 
negro suffrage, xvi, 172; as a 
political leader, xvi, 237; presi- 
dent of the Freedmen’s Savings 
Bank, 427. 

Dover, (Cocheco), N. H., set- 
tlement of, v, 106; attacked by 
the Abnakis, v, 296; French and 
Indian massacre at, v, 332. 

DOWNING, GEORGE, iv, 147. 

DRAFT RIOTS, at Boston and 
New York, xv, 332-334; xvi, 517. 

DRAKE, CHARLES D., xvi, 211. 
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DRAKE, SiR FRANCIS, voyage 
of on the Pacific coast; i, 439; 
seizes territory there, i, 441,497; 
xX, 14-15; captures St. Augus- 
tine, iil, 19, 50; expeditions 
against the Central American 
coasts, ix, 88-90; death of, 90. 

DRAKE, RODMAN, xii, 403. 

DRAYTON, WILLIAM H., vi, 
161. 

DreD ScorTrT case, decision -in, 
xiii, 407; XV, 25, 54, 97; xvi, 
5, 6, 509, 520. 

Dress, Indian, prehistoric, xix, 
442-445; of the Mexican and 
Central American tribes, 447- 
451; jewels and ornaments of, 
452. 

Drew, Mrs. JOHN, xvili, 435. 

Drewry’s BLuFF, naval attack 
At exlveotA. 

DRUMMOND, GorRDON, destroys 
Buffalo, xii, 113; defeated at 
Lundy’s Lane, xi, 132, 312; xii, 
124; administers government of 
Lower Canada, xi, 332. 

DUANE, JAMES, vi, 207; Vii, 
193. 

DUANE, WILLIAM J., xii, 337. 

DUBUQUE, JULIAN, Vili, 311. 

DUCHESNEAU, JACQUES, xi, 89, 
92-94. 

DupDLEY, JosEPH, establishes 
peace with Eastern Indians ii, 
207; president of the Council of 
New England, v, 259-261, 262, 
264; arrested, iv, 290; v, 283, 
285-286; counsellor of New 
York, v, 304; governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, 340, 343-347, 351- 
353, 355-357; ransoms the Deer- 
field captives, xi, 125. 

DupDLEY, THOMAS, v, 59, 61, 
64, 73, 75, 84, 86, 87, 159. 
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DUELLING, prohibited in Or- 
leans Territory, viii, 250; by IIli- 
nois State constitution, 260. 

DuER, WILLIAM, and the Ohio 
and Sciota Company, viii, 97- 
100. 

DUFFERIN, EARL OF, governor- 
general of Canada, xi, 446. 

DuKkKE, Basi, W., xiv, 104. 

DULUTH, 291550327, ee 
2AO MASS Kp LOZ XO Ow TUL ESS. 

Dumas, MATHIEU, vi, 299. 

DUMESNIL, PERONNE, xi, 58, 


65-67. 

DUMMER, WILLIAM, v, 87, 
363, 368. 

DUMONT, GABRIEL, xi, 452- 
454. 


DuNnmMorE, JOHN M., LorD, ii, 
2723; vi, 209, 244. 

DunN, THOMAS, xi, 327-328, 
331. 

Dupont, captures Forts Beau- 
regard and Walker, xiv, 276, 
317-318; xv, 394; leads expedi- 
tion against Florida, xiv, 320; 
leads unsuccessful expedition 
against Port Royal, xiv, 394; xv, 


395; and is relieved of com- 
mand, 395. 

Du QUESNE, DE MENNEN- 
VILLE, MARQUIS, iv, 458, 464, 
465; xi, 176, 177. 

DuRHAM, settlement attacked 


by Abnakis, vy, 297. 

DuRKEE, CHARLES, xiii, 349. 

DutcH West India Company, 
iv, II-I5, 41, 114. 

Dvorak, ANTONIN, xvili, 437. 

DwicHT, THEODORE, vii, 377, 
387: Xil, 132. 

DwicuT, TIMOTHY, vii, 377; 
xii, 411. 
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EAMES, EMMA, xviii, 438. 

EarLy, JUBAL A., at first bat- 
tle of Bull Run, xiv, 162; at the 
battle of Williamsburg, 212; at 
battle of Cedar Mountain, 234; 
at battle of Chancellorsville, 
329-335; invades Pennsylvania, 
xiv, 340; xv, 318; at battle of 
Cold Harbor, xiv, 417; cam- 
paign against Hunter, xiv, 420; 
defeats Wallace at Monocacy, 
421; raid on Chambersburg, 
421; defeated at Winchester and 
Cedar Creek, 421; xv, 403; de- 
feated at Waynesboro, xiv, 470. 

East Frorma (see Florida). 

East INDIA COMPANY, vi, 131, 
132-133. 

Easton, NICHOLAS, v, 217. 

East River (Hellegat), Block 
discovers, i, 471; iv, 8. 

Eaton, JoHN H., xii, 
255, 256, 263, 286. 

EATON, THEOPHILUS, iv, 67, 
69; Vv, 108. 

Ecuapor, republic of, estab- 
lished, ix, 166. 

Ecuyer, CAPTAIN, ii, 2543; xi, 
248. 

Eppy, Mary G. B., xviii, 426. 


249, 


EDGERTON, SIDNEY, Vili, 347- 
Epison, THomAs A., xvili, 
376, 391. 

EpmMuNDs, GEoRGE F., xvi, 


203; XVili, 322. 

Epmunpbs, NEWTON, viii, 338, 
339. 

EDUCATION, status of at close 
of Revolution, vii, 51; in 1800, 
375; provision for in ordinance 
of 1785, 75; in that of 1787, 81; 
in Northwest Territory, viii, 
277-279; general school system 
in Ohio, 279; denominational 
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schools in Illinois, 281-282; 
school system of Michigan, 282; 
of Nebraska, 332; of the Da- 
kotas, 343, 344; development of 
popular interest in, xii, 427; 
State school funds, 428; State 
boards of, 429; State universi- 
ties in 1837, 429; industrial and 
benevolent institutions, 429; 
girls’ academies, 430; semina- 
ries, 431; some great teachers, 
428, 431-432; agricultural train- 
ing institutions in the South, 
KVii, 35-38, 154-167, 191-193; 
provision for in the South be- 
fore the war, 321; in later con- 
stitutions, 327-342; common 
school population and_ attend- 
ance, 346-348, 358, 381; cost of, 
348, 358, 380; higher schools, 
349-351, 385-386; other schools, 
colleges and universities, 351- 
354, 360-364, 365-377, 387-391, 
393-395; the ballot and educa- 
tional qualifications, 357; Pea- 
body Funds for, 397-402; work 
of the Southern Board, 402-403: 
—land grant provision for in 
the Western States, xvili, 403; 
statistics of schools, 407; com- 
pulsory education at the North, 
408; statistics of colleges and 
universities, 409; State universi- 
ties, 410; co-education, 412; 
women’s colleges, 412; individ- 
ual endowments in aid of, 413, 
414; special organizations in aid 
of, 415; forty years of progress 
in, 416-417; specialized instruc- 
tion, 417; modern system estab- 
lished in Cuba, xx, 77, 813 sys- 
tem established in Porto Rico, 
107-108; in Hawaii, xx, 193; 
in the Philippines during Span- 
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ish rule, xx, 218; under Ameri- 
can administration, 263-264. 

EDWARDS, HAYDEN, ix, 402. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN, Vv, 3713 
Nak eyps Debt Zhe). 

EELKENS, JACOB, iv, 10; v, 92. 

EGAN, CHARLES P., xviii, 285. 

EL Caney, battle of, xx, 41. 

ELECTIONS, uniform date es- 
tablished for presidential, x<iii, 
123. 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE, establish- 
ed, vii, 145; first election, 228. 

ELECTRICITY (see Science and 
Invention). 

ELGIN, EARL OF, governor- 
general of Canada, xi, 411-424. 

ELIoT, JOHN, ii, 189; vj; 139. 

ELIZABETH, N. J., founded, iv, 
244. 

ELIZABETH City, N. C., cap- 
tured, xiv, 319. 

ELLIOTT, JESSE D., xii, 94. 

ELLIOTT, WILLIAM H., xx, 130. 

ELLIs, POWHATAN, ix, 321. 

ELLSKWATAWA (“the Proph- 
et”), Shawnee chief, ii, 277- 
278° 0Xil, 50; 51. 

ELLsworTH, EPHRAIM E., xiv, 
119. 

ELLsworTH, OLIver, delegate 
to Constitutional Convention, 
vii, 84; on State representation, 
111, 116, 118; on the slave 
trade, 128; on bills of credit, 
140; Senator in first Congress, 
233; becomes chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, 299; appointed 
joint envoy to France, 327; op- 
poses the mission, 328. 

ELzEyY, ARNOLD, xiv, 162. 

EMANCIPATION — proclamation, 
preliminary notice of, xiv, 323; 
XV, 274; announced, 281-283; 
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xvi, 158, 451, 514; finally pro- 
claimed, xiv, 323; xv, 290-291; 
Xvi, 515; districts excepted in, 
xiv, 324; partial emancipation, 
xv, 266; Congress authorizes 
compensated emancipation, 267. 

EMBARGO AcTS (1794), Vii, 
277; (1807), 433; xi, 3003 its 
repeal, vii, 437; xil, 25; (1812), 
Ki O36 (rS1g) err 6s 

EMERSON, RALPH W., xii, 404, 
405-406; xiii, 30%, 428; xviii, 
327. 

EMIGRANT AID 
xili, 376-378, 386. 

Emmons, NATHANIEL, vii, 377. 

ENABLING Acts, general pro- 
visions of, viii, 365-377. 

Enciso, MArTIN F. DE, ix, 17- 
23, 35, 38. 

ENCLOSURES AND OTHER Mu- 
RAL Works, location, varieties 
and uses of, xix, 369-384. 

ENDICOTT, JOHN, v, 54-58, 81, 
85, 97, 135, 159, 163, 167, 
171, 188. 

ENDICOTT, WILLIAM C., xviii, 
166. 

ENFORCEMENT AcT_ (1870), 
Xvi, 446, 539; supplemental act 
passed, 446, 540. 

ENGLIsH, WILLIAM H., xviii, 
140, 317. 

Ericsson, JOHN, xiv, 312. 


COMPANY, 


Erte CANAL, xii, 174, 213- 
214, 377, 392- ot 
EriE RAILROAD, THE, xviii, 


181, 183-184. 

ERIEs, THE, ii, 144, 213, 222, 
238, 239, 261. 

Erikson, LEir, discovers Vin- 
land, i, 24. 

Erik THE RED, Saga of, i, 17. 

ErsKINE, Davip M.., xii, 23-24. 
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EscoBeDo, MARIANO, defeats 
the Imperialists, ix, 351; receives 
the surrender of Maximilian, 
353; orders the emperor’s ex- 
ecution, 354; leads insurrection 
against Diaz, 362. 

Eskimo, THE, territory of, ii, 
231, 232, 233, 360-361; charac- 
teristics and customs of, 361-362; 
origin and migration of, xix, 
51, 53, 55-57, 63-64. 

Esopus, massacre at, lv, 151. 

EspANOLA (Santo Domingo), 
island of, i, 158-176, 205, 250- 
255, 268, 269, 270, 497. 

Espejo, ANTONIO, explores 
New Mexico, ix, 467, 481. 

Espinosa, GASPAR DE, ii, 8; ix, 
40, 44, 48. 

Espiriru SANTO Bay, discov- 
ered by Pineda, iii, 7. 

EsTAING, CoMTE D’, in the 
Revolutionary War, vi, 330-331. 

ESsTEVANICO, ix, 465, 481. 


EsToucHES, ADMIRAL D’, vi, 
412. 
EsTRADA, GUTIERREZ DE, ix, 


318, 3415 XV, 371. 

Eustis, WILLIAM, xii, 21, 107. 

Evans, AUGUSTA J., xvi, 245. 

EVANS, JOHN, iv, 314-316, 383- 
387. 

Evans, NATHAN G., at first 
battle of Bull Run, xiv, 159; at 
Ball’s Bluff, 170; at second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, 236. 

EVANS, OLIVER, xii, 153, 372, 
378. 

Evarts, WILLIAM M., defends 
Johnson in impeachment trial, 
XVi, 207, 208, 211-212, 213; at- 
torney-general, 218; secretary 
of state, xvi, 554; xviii, 131. 
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EVERETT, EDWARD, on_ the 
growth of the West, xii,, 393; 
president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, xiii, 141; opposes Doug- 
las’s Kansas-Nebraska bill, 322- 
323; on Brooks’s assault on 
Sumner, 391; nominated for the 
vice-presidency, xiii, 458; xv, 
120. 

EWwELL, RicHarp §&., at first 
battle of Bull Run, xiv, 160, 
197; joins Jackson in Valley 
campaign, 199; defeats Fremont 
at Cross Keys, 203; at battle of 
Gaines’s Mill, 226; at Malvern 
Hill, 228; wounded at second 
battle of Bull Run, 235; defeats 
Milroy at Winchester, 339; xv, 
318; invades Pennsylvania, xiv, 
340; xv, 318; at Gettysburg, 
xiv, 342-348; at battle of Spott- 
sylvania, 412-414; captured at 
Sailor’s Creek, 475. 

EWING, JAMES, vi, 269. 

EWING, THOMAS, xiii, 86, 98, 
245. 

EXETER, N. H., settlement of, 
V, 107. 

EXPosITIONS, the Centennial, 
XVi, 537; Xviii, 95, 99-100, 102; 
the Louisiana Purchase, 96-98, 
tor, 204; the Columbian, 1oo- 
Ior, 102-103; New Orleans Cot- 
ton, xvil, 249; xviii, 106; Cotton 
States at Atlanta, xvii, 249; 
Xvill, 106; the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial at Nashville, xvii, 249; 
South Carolina Inter-State at 
Charleston, 249; xvili, 106; 
Trans-Mississippi at Omaha, 
106; the Pan-American at Buf- 
falo, xviii, 293, 400; the Lewis 
and Clark Centennial at Port- 
land, 106. 
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FAGAN, JAMES F., xiv, 389. 

FAIRBANKS, CHARLES W., 
XVili, 356. 

FAIRCHILD, CHARLES S., xviii, 
166. 

FarrFax, Lorb, ili, 355. 

Fair Oaks (see Seven Pines). 

FALMOUTH, ME. (see Port- 
land). 

FANNIN, JAMES W., ix, 410, 
413, 417; xii, 345. 

Farias, VALENTIN G., ix, 309, 
326. 

FARMAR, ROBERT, Iii, 388-389, 
413. 

FARNHAM, THOMAS J., x, 137. 

FarracuT, Davin H., 
New Orleans, xiv, 276-278; xv, 
266; defeats the Confederate 
fleet at Mobile Bay, xiv, 448- 
449; XV, 429-430. 

FARRAND, EBENEZER, Xv, 492. 

FEDERALIST, THE, vi, 191; Vil, 
160. 

FEDERALISTS, THE, their ob- 
jects and leaders, vii, 159-160; 
preponderate in first Congress, 
230; principles of, 258; a change 
of party issues, 261; geographi- 
cal alignment of, 262; newspa- 
pers of, 263; lose control of the 
House, 293; regain control of 
Congress, 324; urge Naturaliza- 
tion Act, 340; the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, 341-343; defeat 
of the party, 357; their gather- 
ing of “spoils,” 358; oppose Lou- 
isiana Purchase treaty, 416; 
party distinctions, vii, 455; term 
of power, 456; reaction against 
in New England, xii, 33; oppose 
the War of 1812, 58, 60, 61, 63, 
67-73, 80-81; temporary gain in 
Congressional strength (1814), 


takes’ 
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115; suspected of collusion with 
the British, 118; and the Hart- 
ford Convention, 130, 134; dis- 
credit of, 134; extinction of the 
party, xii, 177. 

FENIANS, THE, xi, 
442. 

FENNO, vii, 263-267. 

FENWICK, JOHN, iv, 188, 253- 


432-433, 


254- 
FENWICK, THOMAS, iv, 436- 
438. 
FENWICK’s ISLAND, iv, 430, 
434-438. 


FERELO, explores Upper Cali- 
fornia coast, x, ro. 

FERGUSON, PATRICK, vi, 357; 
viii, 41. 

Ferry, ‘THOMAS 
III, I19, 127. 

FESSENDEN, SAMUEL C., xv, 
282. 

FESSENDEN, WILLIAM P., sec- 
retary of the treasury, xv, 414; 
member of Reconstruction Com- 
mittee of Congress, xvi, 169, 
174; ridicules Sumner’s “flowers 
of rhetoric,” 171; course of to- 
ward impeachment of Johnson, 
ZOOL SS 

FIELD, Cyrus W., xiii, 433. 

FIELD, EUGENE, xvili, 330. 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT, adopt- 
ed by Congress, xvi, 523; xvili, 
26; rejected by Maryland, xvi, 
489, 524; ratified by West Vir- 
ginia, 491; rejected by Ken- 
tucky, 494, 524; rejected by 
Tennessee, 497, 524; by Dela- 
ware, California and Oregon, 
524; ratified by Georgia, 342; 
adopted by Texas, ix, 458. 

FILBERT ISLAND, i, 396. 


W., xviii, 
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FILLMorE, MILLARD, and the 
tarifi of 71842, xii, 111; suc 
ceeds to the presidency, xiii, 172, 
280; administration of, 173- 
188; on Texas-New Mexico 
boundary, 285; on Clay’s com- 
promise measures, 301; nominat- 
ed for the presidency, xili, 363, 
369; xv, 94; career of, xiii, 172. 

Fine Arts, THE, development 
of in America, xviii, 342; the 
early painters, 342; schools and 
museums of, 343; later painters, 
344; sculptors, 345; progress in 
architecture, 346-348; in indus- 
trial art, 348; sculpture, 443. 

FINLEY, JAMES B., vili, 272. 

FINLEY, JOHN, ili, 418, 419. 

FINLEY, ROBERT, xii, 314. 

FINNEY, CHARLES G., xii, 412. 

“Fire LANps,”’ of Connecti- 
cut, in Ohio, viii, 105. 

FisH, HAMILTON, xviii, 48. 

FisHEr’s Hutu, battle of, xv, 
403. 

FISHING 
- Springs). 

Fisk, JAMES, xviii, 205. 

FISKE, CATHERINE, xii, 431. 

FIsKE, JOHN, xviii, 332; xix, 
405. 

FisKE UNIVERSITY, xvi, 
472. 

FircH, CLYDE, xviii, 435. 

FircH, JOHN, invents the 
steamboat, vil, 40, 366; xii, 153, 
372. 

FITZGIBBON, JAMES, xi, 307. 

Five Forks, battle of, xiv, 
471-4725 Xv, 463. 

FLAG, adoption of the nation’s, 
vi, 471. 

FLORENCE, WILLIAM J., xviii, 
435. 


CREEK (see Mill 


414, 
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FLoripa, coast of discovered, 
i, 308; original limits of, iii, 5; 
aborigines of, ii, 56, 613 iil, 5; 
relations of natives with Span- 
iards, ii, 60; with French, 61; 
De Leon’s expedition, i, 315-319; 
Pineda’s, 336-337; iii, 7; De 
Ayllon’s, i, 338-341; iii, 7; col- 
onization plan of Narvaez, i, 
342-347; iii, 8; of De Soto, 
i, 348-361; ili, 8; of Velasco, 9- 
13; Villafafie’s expedition, 13; 
the colonizing plan of Menen- 
dez, 14; St. Augustine founded, 
15; explorations and settlements 
of Menendez, 15-19; missions, 
22; African slavery introduced, 
24; French exploration and set- 
tlement under Ribault, ii, 54; 
ili, 31-33; under Laudonniere, i, 
436; ii, 53; ili, 33; Hawkins 
visits and relieves Ribault, i, 
434, 436; iil, 34; Ribault’s sec- 
ond expedition, 34-38; Spanish 
attack on Fort Caroline, 36; 
massacre of Ribault and his 
party, i, 436-437; ili, 37-38; De 
Gourgues’s expedition retaliates 
on the Spanish, i, 437; iii, 39, 
40; Franco-Spanish boundaries 
of, 284-286; Anglo-Spanish, 
292-298; Carolinian expedition 
against, 294, 295; war with 
Georgia and Carolina, 309-312; 
ceded by Spain to Great Britain, 
385; vi, 5; vili, 167; political 
division and boundaries, iii, 386; 
vi, 99; xi, 250; civil govern- 
ment in West Florida, iii, 387, 
403; condition of the province, 
390-393; British policy toward 
natives, 394, 396; emigration of 
French and Spaniards, 397; im- 
migration and economic condi- 
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tions, 394-401; new settlements, 
400-402; representative govern- 
ment, 403-404; extent of settle- 
ment, 405; East Florida settle- 
ments, 406; immigration from 
the Bermudas, 406; indentured 
colony at New Smyrna, 407; 
loyalist colony settled, 407; 
British rule, 408; invades Geor- 
gia, vi, 344; Spain recovers 
West Florida, ili, 450-452; vi, 
389; government under Spain, 
ili, 452-454; Spain recovers East 
Florida, 454; new limits of 
Spanish Florida, 455, 456; boun- 
dary settlement with the United 
States, vii, 287; negotiations 
with France for, vii, 4045 viii, 
194-196; viii, 216; boundary 
dispute with Spain, vii, 439; 
West Florida declares independ- 
ence of Spain, xii, 36; the prov- 
inces occupied by the 
States, 36, 37; Western parishes 
incorporated into Louisiana, viii, 
253; x, 89}; incorporated into 
Territory of Mississippi, x, 89; 
xii, 78; evacuated by the United 
States, xii, 108; Jackson occupies 
St. Mark’s and Pensacola, x, 89; 
xii, 179; his action disavowed 
by the administration, 179; ac- 
quired by the United States, ix, 
394; X, 89; xii, 180; xv, 17; 
Seminole War, xii, 271-272; ad- 
mitted into the Union, viii, 374; 
xiii, 140; xv, 17; secedes from 
the Union, xiv, 12; xv, 1313 an- 
nuls ordinance of secession, xvi, 
92; abolishes slavery in Con- 
stitution (1865), 92; ratifies the 
Thirteenth Amendment, xvi, 95; 
political reconstruction of—reg- 
istration, xvi, 308; a constitution 


United - 
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adopted, 1868, 308; Fourteenth 
Amendment ratified, 309;  re- 
stored to the Union, 309, 310, 
311; the negro influence in the 
reconstruction legislature, 364; 
political corruption, 365-366; 
public school system of before 


the War, xvii, 325; constitu- 
tional provision for public 
schools in (1865), 328; new’ 


constitutions adopted by (1868), 
(1885), 328; school fund of, 
335- 

FLoriDA, THE, added to the 
Confederate fleet, xiv, 315; oper- 
ations of in 1863, xiv, 395-396; 
XV, 359; Operations of in 1864, 
Xiv, 4543 Xv, 393; captured at 
Bahia, xiv, 454; xv, 428. 

FLowER, ENocu, iv, 278. 

FLOWER, GEORGE, viii, 264. 

FLoyp, JOHN, proposes occu- 
pancy of Oregon, x, 96-100. 

FLoyp, JoHNn B., secretary of 
war, xlil, 406; retires from Bu- 
chanan’s Cabinet, xiv, 473; in 
command in West Virginia, xiv, 
143; at battle of Carnifex Fer- 
ry, xiv, 167; at Fort Donelson, 
xiv; 2573. KV) 259- 


FoLcGER, CHARLES J., xvii, 
146, 147. 

Fonseca, Gulf of, discovered, 
x, 6. 

Foort, ANDREW H., relieves 
Fort Pickens, xv, 394; co-oper- 
ates against Fort Donelson, 


xiv, 256-259; xv, 394; in com- 
mand of Federal fleet on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, xiv, 
96. 

Foote, Henry S., quarrel with 
Benton in the Senate, xiii, 274, 


275) 305- 
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Foote, SAMUEL A., xii, 276, 
393; XV, 202. : 

ForBEs, JOHN, ii, 242; xi, 201. 

ForsBes, JosePpH B., xx, 126. 

Force BILL, THE (1833), xii, 
301; XV, 199. 

Forey, Ext F., ix, 345, 346, 
348. 

Forrest, NATHAN B., at Fort 
Donelson, xiv, 257; xv, 259; 
raids Middle Tennessee, 266, 
267-268; organizes cavalry force 
of Partisan Rangers, .268; at- 
tacks Nashville, 269; cuts 
Grant’s communications, 294; 
raid in West Tennessee, 351, 
369; captures Coburn’s brigade, 
351; captures Streight near 
Rome, 353-359; at  Chicka- 
mauga, 366; expedition to East 
Tennessee, 367; transferred to 
Northern Mississippi, 367; in 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign, 
433-435; raids of in West Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky (1864), 
436-439; career of, 440; oper- 
ates against Wilson in Alabama 
and Georgia, 469; head of the 
Ku Klux Klan, xvi, 436, 438, 
442, 449. ; 

ForsyTH, BENJAMIN, xii, 94. 

ForsyYTH, JOHN, xiv, 19, 50. 

Fort ADAMS, ii, 276. 

AMSTERDAM, iv, 9. 

BEAUREGARD, capture of, xv, 
394. 

BEDFORD, ii, 255. 

BRIDGER, ii, 371. 

BUTE, ili, 400, 449. 

CAROLINE, Huguenot settle- 
ment at, iii, 14, 33; Menendez 

destroys the settlement, 36. 

CASIMIR, iv, 105, 106-107. 
CHARLOTTE, lil, 389. 


CHARTRES, ii, 252, 2593 iii, 
413. 

CHRISTINA, iv, 45, 46, 51, 62, 
114. 

CLARK, xiv, 1723; XV, 394. 

CREVECOEUR, ili, 188, 247; 
MPO SwerOLe 

CUMBERLAND, lil, 340. 

DEARBORN, ii, 289; xii, 85, 
88, 167. 

DEFIANCE, ii, 276. 

Detroit, (see Detroit and 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy). 

Doss, iii, 361. 

DONELSON, surrender of, 
thin OBS 2am Oe 

DvuQueESNE, established, viii, 
14; xi, 178; during French 
and Indian War, ii, 242, 
247, 253-254, 270, 271, 288; 
iil, 339, 340, 343, 411, 448; 
v, 389; vi, 7; xi, 212, 248, 
249. 

EDWARD, vi, 288. 

ERIE, surrendered to the 
Americans, xi, 311; xii, 124; 
operations at, 313; destroyed 
and abandoned, 313. 

FIsHER, bombarded, xiv, 
451; XV, 437; again attacked 
and captured, xiv, 466; xv, 
437- 

FREDERIC, iii, 341. 

FRONTENAG, ii, 225; iii, 187; 
V3 94 xl LOO DAE TONED TGs 

GEorGE, taken by the Ameri- 
cans, vi, 166; xi, 307; xii, 
IIO, 113. 

GOTHENBURG, iv, 52. 

GREENVILLE, ii, 276. 

FIARRISON, xii, 85, 88. 

HATTERAS, captured by the 
Federals, xiv, 172; xv, 394. 
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HENRY, capture of, xiv, 
BASS > Aig Abe 

JOHNSON, iii, 341. 

LA PRESENTATION, (see Og- 
densburg). 

ER BOEUR We257, 25519 ill 
340; xi, 177. 

LEE, vi, 262. 

LIGONIER, ii, 255. 

Louboun, iii, 343, 346-347, 
363, 416. 

Louris (Mobile), iii, 209. 

MACKINAW, il, 2503 xi, 303; 
xii, 85, 86. 

MALDEN, xi, 303, 308. 

MEIGs, xii, 110. 

MERCER, vi, 284, 285. 

MIAMI, ii, 247, 248, 250. 

MIFFLIN, vi, 284-285. 

MonroEk, Federal base at, 
xiv, 127; Confederate presi- 
dent imprisoned in, 482-483; 
XV, 494. 

Moorg, ili, 320, 323, 341. 

MOuLTRIE, xv, 221. 

NASSAU, iv, 9, 41, 62, 63, 
105. 

NECESSITY, iii, 340; xi, 179. 

NELSON, iii, 201. 

NIAGARA, ii, 257; ili, 188; 
Yah, G/2 Wl, TAPAS Sab, pies 

OXKFUSKE, iii, 321. 

OPLANDT, iv, 42. 

ORANGE, iv, 15, 17-18, 145. 

OsweEco, xi, 158, 184, 194, 
216. 

PICKENS, xiv, 47-53; XV, 
234, 236, 394- 

PILLOW, xiv, 437; xv, 346. 

Pitt, (see Fort Duquesne). 

Presq’ ILE, ii, 247, 2553 iii, 
340; xi, 177. 

PULASKI, xiv, 320. 

ROSALIE, ii, 320. 


Ross, Russian post in Cali- 
fornia, x, 381, 383. 

ST. GEORGE, iii, 296, 451. 

ST. JOSEPH, li, 250; ili, 249, 
444. 

St. Louis, ix, 369, 376; x1, 
105. 

SANDUSKY, iii, 340. 

SAN Marcos, ili, 310. 

SCHUYLER, vi, 338. 

SIMMS, il, 314. 

STANWIX, treaty of, ii, 271; 
ili, 418%" Vill, 203 -vi, 289; xi, 
Paitin 

STEVENSON, ii, 289; xii, rro. 

SumTeER, Federal govern- 
ment agrees not to reinforce 
xiv, 45; Anderson  concen- 
trates Inv a6s) xv 22 at= 
tempt to reinforce and de- 
mand for surrender, xiv, 47; 
xv, 225; formal notice of gov- 
ernment attempt to supply, 53, 
Xv, 236; Beauregard demands 
surrender of, xiv, 54, 56; xv, 
237; bombardment and _sur- 
render of, xiv, 58-60; xv, 237; 
political importance of fall of, 
238; attacked by Federals, 
xiv, 396-397; XV, 396; cere- 
mony of raising the Union 
flag, 477-479. 

TICONDEROGA, captured by 
the British, vi, 287; xi, 208- 
210 216; 

TOMBECBE (Fort York), iii, 
329, 331, 333, 394. 

TOULOUSE, ii, 310, 311, 316; 
ili, 222, 320, 327, 394. 

VANCOUVER, x, II4-116. 

VENANGO, ii, 251, 2553 ili, 
340; xi, 177. 

WAGNER, xiv, 395-396; XV, 
395. 
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WALKER, xv, 394. 
WASHINGTON, ii, 4275; vi, 
262, 263; Vill, 103. 
WATSON, Vi, 407. 
WAYNE, xii, 85, 91, 297. 
WILLIAM HENRY, massacre 
Ala thie EHC A AGKIS Soh LIC. 
196, 199, 200, 210. 
York, Fla. (see Tombecbe). 
FORWARD, WALTER, Xiii, 102. 
Foster, AucusTus J., xii, 40, 
47- 

FosTER, CHARLES, xviii, 171, 
322. 

FosTER, STEPHEN, xviii, 437. 

FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT, 
adopted, xvi, 179-180, 520; xviii, 
22; rejected by Texas, ix, 455; 
adopted, 458; ratified by Ala- 
bama, xvi, 293; by Louisiana, 
301; by North Carolina, 303; by 
South Carolina, 306; by Geor- 
gia, 307; by Florida, 309; by 
Arkansas, 310; rejected by 
Maryland, xvi, 489; ratified by 
West Virginia, 491; rejected by 
Kentucky, 494; ratified by Ten- 
nessee, 496; ratified by 
Northern States, 521; rejected 
by California, 521. 

FowkKE, | GERARD, 
376, 378, 384. 

Fow.er, JosePH H., xvi, 215. 

Fox, CHARLES JAMES, Vi, 429, 
431-432. 

Fox, GEORGE, iv, 185; v, 217, 
218. 


xix, 308, 


Fox, Gustavus V., xiv, 52, 
60. 

Fox, JOHN, xviii, 338. 

Foxes, (Outagamis), The, 


location of, ii, 298; wars with 
the Sioux, 298; allies of the 
French against the Iroquois, 
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298; attack the French at De- 
troit, 298; war against the 
Chippewas and the Illinois, 298; 
driven by the French to the Wis- 
consin river, 299; xl, 130, 159; 
unite with the Sauks, 299. 

Fox, river, i, 417; ii, 280, 288. 

FRANCE, discoveries and ex- 
plorations of in the New World: 
Denis’s voyage, i, 364; Verra- 
zano’s, 364-385; xi, 21-22; Car- 
tier’s i, 387-406; xi, 22-27; of 
De la Roche, 28, Champlain’s, 
i, 410-414; ii, 214; expedi- 
tion of Joliet and Marquette, i, 
416-426; of La Salle, 427; 
makes war on New York and 
Eastern settlements (1690), xi, 
115; secretly aids the American 
Revolution, vi, 298-302, 305; 
opens her ports to American 
privateers, 304; concludes treaty 


with America, 312; xi, 276; 
sends army to United States, 
vi, 392; fleet sails to Vir- 


ginia, vi, 412; is defeated by 
the British, 412; sends rein- 
forcements, 417; allied fleets 
and army move against Corn- 
wallis, 418; Grasse defeats 
British fleet, 419; forces of at 
siege of Yorktown, 419, 421; 
policy of concerning peace, 425, 
427, 431, 435, 436; viii, 43; 
financial aid of, vi, 451; diplo- 
matic difficulties of with United 
States (1793), vii, 275-276; 
abrogates treaty of 1778, (1786), 
287; diplomatic difficulties with, 
288; the Directory refuses to 
receive Minister Pinckney, vii, 
315; seizes American vessels, 
315; mercenary diplomacy, 318; 
acute relations between United 
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States and, 324; Talleyrand 
agrees to receive American em- 
bassy, 327; treaty of 1800 with, 
330; Louisiana purchased from, 
vili, 189-211; American vessels 
seized by, xii, 28; Napoleon’s 
insincere policy towards the 
United States (1811), 34, 40, 
42; recognizes the Confederate 
States as belligerents, xiv, 502. 
(See also French and Indian 
War.) 

Francis, David R., xviii, 216. 

FRANCISCANS, THE, settle in 
Mexico, ix, 236; succeed to the 
Jesuit missions in America, x, 
20, 190; suppressed in Mexico, 
ix, 335. 

FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN, plan of 
colonial union, iv, 88, 449-453; 
V, 387; vi, 183; vil, 4, 255 x1, 
179; aids in raising Pennsyl- 
vania force in King George’s 
War, iv, 410; his early life, 411; 
advocates a paper currency, 411- 
412; his first publications, 413; 
takes a political office, 413; his 
philosophical and _ educational 
labors, 414-415; vi, 35; xii, 4345 
as a printer and publisher, iv, 
416; vi, 27, 28; appointed post- 
master-general, 55; sent to Eng- 
land as agent of Pennsylvania, 
iv, 499-500; reports European 
sentiment favorable to the col- 
onies, vi, 128; on the principle 
of the tea tax, 132; favors com- 
pensation for tea destroyed, 139; 
affronted in House of Lords, 
returns to America, 159, 160; 
states the alternative of the col- 
onies if Parliament alters their 
charters, 174; appointed by Con- 
gress member of committee of 


363 
foreign correspondence, 194; 
seeks to enlist Canada in the 


colonial cause, 204, 251; ap- 
pointed to discuss peace over- 
tures with Lord Howe, vi, 261; 
appointed to negotiate treaty 
with France, 303, 312, 378; his 
reply to Lord North’s concilia- 
tory proposals, 313; at the 
French Academy with Voltaire,” 
315; appointed United States 
Minister to France, 319; ap- 
pointed peace commissioner, 
428; negotiates with British 
agent, 430, 433-4373; Viil, 42-45; 
on State representation, vii, ror, 
113; moves the signing of the 
Constitution, 154; his happy 
metaphor on the work of the 
Convention, 156; lampooned for 
his part in framing the Constitu- 
tion, 166; commissioner for trea- 
ties of commerce, 25; epitome 
of his career, 76-78. 

FRANKLIN, JAMES, vi, 26. 

FRANKLIN, SIR JOHN, i, sor; 
xili, 430. 

FRANKLIN, WILLIAM, iv, 367, 
375, 502; vi, 215. 

FRANKLIN, WILLIAM B., xiv,, 
213, 214. 

FRANKLIN, battle of, xiv, 434; 
XV, 445. 

FRANKLIN STATE, created, viii, 
46, 65; origin of, 65; vii, 21; 
viii, 118; government and Con- 
stitution of, 66-67, 68; relations 
with North Carolina, 67-68, 69; 
not recognized by Congress, 68; 
factional troubles in, 69; incor- 
porated with North Carolina, 
Viliene7a, L275 

Fraser RIVER, discovered, x, 
59- 
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FRASER, SIMON, x, 59- 

FRAZER, ALEXANDER,, iil, 412. 

FREAR, WALTER F., xx, 183. 

FREDERICA, ili, 307, 312. 

FREDERICKSBURG, battle of, xiv, 
244-2473; XV, 288-289. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT, Vi, 
295, 308-311. 

FREEDMEN, ‘THE, colonization 
plan for (1816), xii, 314-316; 


Ohio and Indiana refuse suf- 
frage to, 322; New York grants, 
vii, 44, 322; distribution of in 
1860, xv, 12; citizenship restric- 
tions upon in the North in 1860, 
36; Congress authorizes employ- 
ment of in suppressing the Rebel- 
lion, 451; Lincoln advocates 
trial of negro suffrage in Lou- 
isiana, xvi, 55; Johnson urges 
it for Mississippi, 82; Sherman 
appropriates lands for, 34; mili- 
tary regulations for employment 
and care of, 98-105; the Freed- 
men’s Bureau charged with care 
of, 105; labor contracts of, 107; 
educational provisions for, 109; 
State regulation of, 117; attitude 
of “poor whites” toward, 127; 
laws of Mississippi as to, 131- 
135; of South Carolina, 135- 
140; of Virginia, 140-141; of 
North Carolina, 141-143; of 
Alabama, 144-145; organiza- 
tions in aid of, 471-472; right 
of citizenship given to, 521; 
Northern States oppose granting 
suffrage to, 522; endowed with 
franchise in District of Columbia 
and the Territories, 523; suf- 
frage granted to, 525. 
FREEDMEN’S BUREAU, scope of 
its operations, xvi, 97; estab- 
lishment of enacted, 105, 406; 
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xviii, 21; administration of, 
Xvi, 106-411; results in the sev- 
eral States, 111-117; power of 
jurisdiction of, 148, 257; influ- 
ence of over the negro, 234, 238; 
political activity of, 346, 363; 
influence of on educational legis- 
lation, 358; original divisions 
of, 406; its scope widened, 407; 
relief work of, 407; land and 
labor regulation by, 408; educa- 
tional aid by, 413-415; influence 
on the judicial system, 415-416; 
evils of interference of, 416; 
Congress again extends term of, 
416; its powers lessened, 417; 
abolished, 417; the integrity of 
its administration attacked, 417; 
activity of its officers in politics, 


418-419. 

FREEDMEN’S SAVINGS AND 
Trust CoMPANY, incorporated, 
XVI, 424% cits) founder, =42 5 


branches established, 424; Fred- 
erick Douglass a trustee, then 
president of, 426-427; failure of, 
428. 
TREE MASONS, opposition to in 
1828, xii, 228; in Mexico, ix, 307. 
Free Sor Party, platform of 
1848, xv, 90; of 1852, 91. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, FREDERICK T., 
XVill, 146. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, 
ube Wai 
FREMONT, JOHN C., charged to 
find a route across the Rockies, 
x, 146; first and second expedi- 
tions of, vill, 237-238; x, 241; 
third expedition, 242; avowed 
objects of this expedition, 242- 
246; ordered to leave Califor- 
nia, 248; withdraws to Oregon, 
251; is joined by Gillespie, 252; 


‘THEODORE, 
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attacked by the Klamaths, 252; 
takes protective measures for 
foreigners, 253; skirmishes at 
Sonoma, 254-255; vested with 
command of California, 255; 
hoists American flag at Sonoma, 
256; marches to Monterey, 256, 
264; supposed secret objects of 
his return from Oregon to Cali- 
fornia, 257-261; takes possession 
of Los Angeles, 264; is recalled 
from Sacramento Valley to Los 
Angeles, 268; receives capitula- 
tion of Mexican forces, 268; dis- 
putes Kearny’s authority, 269; 
relieved of command by Kearny, 
270; placed under arrest, dis- 
missed and restored, 271; re- 
signs from the army and again 
resumes exploration of Califor- 
nia, 271; elected United States 
Senator for California, 296; xiii, 
257; surveys South Pass route 
for transcontinental railroad, x, 
353; nominated for the presi- 
dency, xili, 363, 366; xv, 91, 
409; in command of the Depart- 
ment of Missouri, xiv, 96; re- 
lieved of departmental com- 
mand, 114; xv, 250; appointed 


to command of the Mountain 
Department, xiv, 190; opera- 
tions against Jackson in the 


Shenandoah Valley, 199, 2043 
xv, 271; proclaims limited eman- 
cipation in Missouri, xv, 249, 
450; xvi, 51; his course disap- 
proved and modified, xv, 250. 

FREMONT’S PEAK, discovered, 
Vili, 237. 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, iii, 
340-345; attitude of the Algon- 
quins and Iroquois, iv, 445-446; 
Sir William Johnson’s policy to- 
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ward the Iroquois, 446; confer- 
ence of colonial governors and 
the Iroquois at Albany, 447, 448; 
Franklin’s plan of union, 449- 
453; Braddock’s campaign, 454- 
457; Forbes’s campaign, 458- 
459; Johnson takes Crown 
Point, 459-460; Loudon’s cam- 
paign, 461; Pitt’s policy pla- 
cates the colonies, 463, 464; 
Louisburg taken, 463; attack on 
Ticonderoga, 463; Fort Fronte- 
nac taken, 464; capture of Ni- 
agara, Ticonderoga and other 
forts, 465; surrender of Quebec 
and Montreal, 465-466; the part 
of the middle colonies in the 
war, 466-473; terms of the peace 
treaty, 473; li, 3. 

FRENCH, GRANT, 
Ol. 

FRENCH, SAMUEL G., xiv, 234. 

“FRENCH SHORE,” controversy 
(France and Great Britain), 
xi, 461; origin of, 467; strength- 
ened by the treaty of Utrecht, 
468; prolonged by treaty of 
Paris, 469; negotiations between 
France and England concerning, 
472; summary of the contro- 
versy, 475-476. 

FRENEAU, PHILIP, vii, 263-268, 
376, 377; xii, 404. 

FRIENDS, the Society of, migra- 
tion of members to America, iv, 
187; their persecution in New 
England, New Amsterdam and 
Maryland, 187-188; settlement 
of in New Jersey, 188-189; pur- 
chase of share of West Jersey, 
iV, 253-254. 

FriEs, JOHN, vii, 352. 

FROBISHER, SIR MARTIN, voy- 
ages of, i, 475-480. 


THE, viil, 
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FROBISHER’S STRAITS, discover- 
ed, i, 476. , 

Frotic, THE, xii, ror. 

FRONTENAC, LOUIS DE BUADE, 
Count de, governor of Canada, 
1h GAUSS thy PAGE Th Tye oe, See 
establishes trading post among 
the Onondagas, 85; quarrels 
with governor of Montreal, 88; 
dispute with Bishop Laval, 89- 
92; with Intendant Duchesneau, 
92-94; again becomes governor 
of Canada, 113; aims against 
New York and New England, 
iv, 283, 298; sends expeditions 
against English settlements, xi, 


115; restores French influence 
among the western Indians, 
116; repels English attack on 
Quebec, iii, 356; xi, 117-118; 


leads expedition against the Iro- 
quois, 120; death of, 122. 

Front Royat, battle of, xiv, 
200. 

FRYE, ALEXIS E., xx, 72, 76. 

Frye, WILLIAM P., xviii, 281; 
XX, 55, 56. 

Fuca, JUAN DE, x, 31. 

FuGITIVE SLAVE LAws (1793), 
xii, 308; xv, 87; decision in 
Prigg case, xili, 74; xv, 88; in 
that of the negroes on L’Amis- 
tad, 7%; controversy between 
States as to operation of, 78- 
81; decision in the Van Zandt 
case, 80; in the Latimer case, 
80; its operation resisted in 
Philadelphia and Ohio, xiii, 451; 
personal liberty laws passed by 
Northern States, xv, 87, 88; of 
1850, xili, 291; xv, 91; free soil- 


ers’ opposition to, xiii, 292; 
notable cases under, 293-304, 
331-336. 
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FULLER, SAMUEL, V, 19, 54- 

FULLER, WILLIAM, iv, 231, 
233. 

FULTON, ROBERT, vii, 40, 366, 
367; xil, 35, 153, 373, 375¢ 

Funpby, bay of, i, 411. 

FUNSTON, FREDERICK, xx, 90, 

39. 

Fur TRADE, ili, 186, 415, 438; 
iv, 7, 9, 29, 39; chief marts for, 
vi, 32, 37; xl, 221; French trad- 
ing posts, x, 55-56; British trad- 
ing companies, 56; American in 
Pacific Northwest, 61-75; estab- 
lished by Russia on the Aleutian 
Islands, x, 373; in Alaska, 374; 
monopoly of, 375; beginnings of 
in Canada, i, 409; xi, 29; mo- 
nopoly of granted, 28, 29, 30, 
36; in control of Company of 
New France, 37; English ac- 
quire monopoly of the St. Law- 
rence, 40; again in hands of 
French, 41. 


GADSDEN, CHRISTOPHER, iii, 
473; Vi, 110, 149, 356. 

GADSDEN, JAMES, ix, 334, 484; 
xili, 189, 190. 

GADSDEN PURCHASE, THE (the 
Mesilla Valley), ix, 334, 484; 
xiil, 190. 

GacE, LYMAN J., xviii, 265. 

GacE, THOMAS, ili, 388, 494, 
496; vi, 138, 144, 152, 162, 234; 
Xl 220s 

GAINES, EDMUND P., xii, 125, 
179. 

GainEs’s MILL, battle of, xiv, 
223-226, 416-419; XV, 273, 400. 

GALEANA, HERMENEGILDO, ix, 
290, 291, 294. 

GALISSONIERE, COMTE DE LA, 
xi, 174, 175, 176. 
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GALLATIN, ALBERT, vii, 262, 
297, 388, 393; Vili, 206; x, 102; 
KI e2Ten 3s ON O20 704209) “310 
xili, 137; xix, 392. 

GALLAUDET, THOMAS H,, xii, 
437- 

GALLIPoLis, founded, viii, ror. 

GALLOWAY, JOSEPH, vi, 150, 
153. 

GALPHIN, GEORGE, ii, 313. 

GALVE, COUNT DE, ix, 260. 

GALVESTON, ix, 391-393; xiv, 
392, 393; Xvill, 262. 

GALVEZ, BERNARDO ODE, iii, 
436, 448, 449; 1x, 266, 269. 

GALVEZ, JOSE DE, x, 21. 

GaMaA, VASCO DA, i, 258, 500. 

GAMBLE, HAMILTON R,, xiv, 
112. 

GANO, STEPHEN, vili, 274. 

GANSEVOORT, PETER, vi, 289. 

GANTE, PEDRO, ix, 236. 

GarRAY, FRANCISCO DE, i, 336. 

GARDINER, CHRISTOPHER, v, 66, 
74- 

GARDNER, FRANK, xiv, 382. 

Garnoagul, Dri£co DE, viii, 170, 
18x, 184. 

GARFIELD, JAMES A., xii, 218; 
nominated for the presidency, 
xvill, 139; his administration, 
141-143; assassination of, 144. 

GarLanb, Aucustus H., xvi, 
281, 372, 555; XViil, 166. 


GaRNETT, RicHAarD B., xiv, 
347: . 

GARNETT, ROBERT S., xiv, 134, 
136, 140. 


GARRARD, KENNER, xiv, 430. 

GarRETT, WILLIAM R., xiv, 
212. 

GarRISON, JOHN R., xx, 130. 

Garrison, WILLIAM L., op- 
poses the plans of the American 
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Colonization Society, xii, 315; 
joins the Abolition movement, 
324; imprisoned at Baltimore, 
325; founds the Liberator, 326; 
xv, 85; urges immediate eman- 
cipation, xii, 327; organizes New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, 
327; mobbed at Boston, 330; xv, 
87; burns the United States 
Constitution, xiii, 356; advocates ’ 
negro suffrage, xvi, 237; as a 
lecturer, xvili, 333. 

Gary, JAMES A., xviii, 265. 

GASPEE, THE, vi, 130. 

GaTEs, Horatio, in command 
at Ticonderoga, vi, 256; de- 
prives Washington of his ser- 
vices at Trenton, vi, 269; super- 
sedes Schuyler in the northern 
campaign, vi, 292; xi, 275; fails 
to support Arnold at Saratoga, 
293; receives the surrender of 
Burgoyne, 295; joins a cabal 
against Washington, 325; ap- 
pointed to succeed Lincoln at 
the South, vi, 352; defeated at 
Camden, 353; he retreats to 
North Carolina, 354; is super- 
seded, 357; and the Newburgh 
address, vii, 22, 23. 

Gates, SETH M., xiii, 67. 

GATES, THOMAS, iii, 73. 

GATSCHET, ALBERT S., xix, 405, 
4I7. 

GAYARRE, CHARLES E. A., xii, 
432. 

GAZETTE OF 
STATES, Vii, 263. 

Geary, JoHN W., xiii, 414- 
416. 

GELVES, MARQUIS DE, ix, 255. 

GENERAL ARMSTRONG, ‘THE, 
XU, 22. 


THE UNITED 
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GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, 
XVlii, 415. . 

GENET, EDMUND C., vii, 269, 
270, 273; X, 44; Xi, 322. 

GENEVA AWARD, xviii, 54-56. 

GeorGE III, aims to control 
Parliament, vi, 99; approves 
taxation of colonies, 101, 104, 
105; issues orders to the Ameri- 


can legislatures, 121; favors 
punitive measures against the 
colonies, 138, 140; urges the 


change in charter of Massachu- 
setts, 146; issues proclamation 
of rebellion of the colonies, vi, 
186, 191; declines to receive the 
colonial petition presented by 
Richard Penn, 186. 

GeorGE, HENRY, xVili, 434. 

GEoRGIA, original tribes of, ii, 
65-66; Spanish mining in, ili, 
292; Mountgomery’s scheme for 
colonization of Azilia, iii, 300; 
Oglethorpe’s Protestant colony, 
304; Savannah founded, 304; 
Oglethorpe’s policy toward tne 
Indians, 305, 309; Lutheran and 
Moravian colony in, 306, 307; 
Scotch colony established in, 
307; Frederica established, 307; 
Augusta founded, 308; invasion 
of Florida, 309-312; Spanish 
naval attack on, 312; early in- 
dustrial efforts in, 314; the Wes- 
leys and Whitefield in, 314-315; 
first Assembly of, 315; surren- 
der of the colony to the Crown, 
315; Congregationalists from 
older colonies settle in, 374; the 
Moravians and _ Salzburgers 
abandon their settlements, 374; 
civil divisions of, 375; boundary 
line of, 376; peace treaty with 
the Creeks, 376; economic condi- 
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tion of in 1763, vi, 14; part of 
Spanish territory annexed to, 
1oo; Assembly endorses the 
Massachusetts circular and is 
dissolved, 124; Prevost’s inva- 
sion of, 344, 345; adopts State 
constitution, 459; ratifies the 
Constitution, vii, 171; western 
territorial claim of, viii, 49; 
resists Federal Indian policy, xii, 
226-227; . disputes with the 
Cherokees, xii, 267; taxes free 
negroes, xii, 317; passes ordi- 
nance of secession, xv, 131; re- 
peals ordinance of secession, xvi, 
91; abolishes slavery in Con- 
stitution (1865), 92; ratifies the 
Thirteenth Amendment, xvi, 
94; political reconstruction of— 
registration, xvi, 306-307; con- 
stitution adopted, 307; it con- 
flicts with enabling act, 307; the 
legislature amends the constitu- 
tion and ratifies the Fourteenth 
Amendment, 307; restored to the 
Union, 307, 310, 311; legislature 
refuses to ratify the Fifteenth 
Amendment, 341; Federal mili- 
tary control re-established, 342; 
ratifies the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, 342; financial misrule, 
343; the Democrats in power, 
344; public school system of be- 
fore the War, xvii, 325; consti- 
tutional provision for public 
schools (1868), (1877), 328, 338. 

GEORGIAN Bay, reached by 
Nicolet, i, 414; xi, 34. 

GERARD, ConRAD A., vi, 319. 

GERMAIN, LoRD GEORGE, ap- 
pointed colonial secretary, vi, 
196, 286, 343. 

GERRY, ELBRIDGE, opposes re- 
vision of articles of confedera- 
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tion, vii, 58; on popular elec- 
tion, 96, 97; reports compromise 
on State representation, 115, 
118; on the basis of representa- 
tion in the legislature, 120; on 
the slave trade, 128; defends 
States’ Rights, 138; his objec- 
tions to the Constitution, 150- 
151; refuses to sign it, 83, 154, 
155; in Massachusetts constitu- 
tional convention, 175; on the 
term of Representatives, 209; 
Representative in first Congress, 
233; joint minister to France, 
317-320; reproved by Secretary 
Pickering, 322; attempts parti- 
san re-districting of Massachu- 
setts, since known as the “Ger- 
rymander,” vii, 84; xii, 64; 
nominated for vice-presidency, 
64, 104. 
“GERRYMANDER,” 
called, vii, 84; xii, 64. 
GETTYSBURG, battle of, 
342-348; XV, 321-323. 
GIBAULT, PETER, viii, 33, 34. 
GIBBON, JOHN, xiv, 347. 
Gisson, WILLIAM H., 
345: 
GippINGs, JosHUA R., xii, 334; 
KAN OO mA 72, als. 
GILBERT, GROVE K., xix, 65. 


why so 


xiv, 


xviii, 


GILBERT, HUMPHREY, i, 444, 
498; iii, 45; xi, 464. 

GILBERT, Mrs. JOHN, xviii, 
435- 


GILBERT, RALEIGH, i, 457- 

GILEs, WILLIAM B., vii, 4353 
xii, 58. 

GiLL, DE LANCEY, xix, 238. 

GILLEM, ALVAN C., xvi, 309, 
313, 389. 

GILLESPIE, ARCHIBALD H., x, 
251, 254, 255, 257, 259-260, 266. 
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GILLETTE, WILLIAM, xviii, 435. 
GILLMORE, QUINCEY A., xiv, 


394-397; Xv, 396. 


GILMER, THOMAS W., x<iil, 
Tite 

GiraRD COLLEGE founded, 
(1831), xii; 430. 

GIRARD, STEPHEN, xii, 159, 
429, 430. 


GiroD, AMERRY, xi, 379. 

Girty, SIMON, ii, 274, 275. 

GisT, CHRISTOPHER, ili, 333; 
vill, 13. Ye 

GLACIAL PERIOD oF NorRTH 
AMERICA, xix, 13-14; evidences 
of man during the, 45-50. 

GLADWYN, HENRY, ii, 
252; ili, 411; xi, 246-249. 

GLOUCESTER, surrender of, vi, 
421. 

GLYNN, JAMES, xili, 187. 

GNADENHUTTEN, missions at, 
il, 274; vili, 145. 

GODFREY, THOMAS, iv, 314. 

Goboy, MANUEL, ix, 275, 277. 

GoDYN, SAMUEL, iv, 23, 41, 
42. 

GoFFE, WILLIAM, v, 171-172, 
233. 

Gop, discovered in Central 
America, ix, 85, 107; in Cali- 
fornia, x, 230s xi, 232 axveerSs 
in southern Oregon, x, 327; in 
Idaho, 340; in Dakota, ii, 231; 
viii, 339; in the Klondike re- 
gion, 395; in the Cape Nome, 
396; in British Columbia, xi, 
443; in the Yukon district, 461. 

GoLDsBoROUGH, Louis M., xiv, 
318; xv, 258. 


248- 


GoLDsBOROUGH, ROBERT, dele- 
gate to Continental Congress, 
vi, 150. 


GoMEZ, ESTEVAN, 1, 465, 496. 
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GomEz, MAxIMo, xviii, 225; 
xx, 9,°9- . 

GONZALEZ, GIL, explores in- 
terior of Costa Rica, ix, 50; of 
Nicaragua, 51; the Pacific 
coast, 53; x, 6; attempts to ac- 
quire Honduras and Nicaragua, 
ii, T4sn ix, 55-55; 229¢ 

GONZALEZ, JOSE, ix, 488. 

GONZALEZ, MANUEL, ix, 362. 

GoocH, WILLIAM, iii, 351. 

GooDE, SARAH, v, 320, 321, 
B23. 


GooDELL, WILLIAM, xii, 324. 
GookIN, CHARLES, iv, 316, 
319, 387-388. 


GOOKIN, DANIEL, v, 235, 251. 

Gorpon, GEorRGE B., xix, 251. 

GorpDon, JOHN B., xiv, 333, 
408, 470; xvi, 340. 

GorDON, PATRICK, iv, 403-406. 


Gore, FRANcIs, lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada, xi, 
351-355. i 

GorcEs, FERNANDO, iil, 62, 


135; V, 38-41, 43, 44, 74, 103, 
105, 106, 24.6, 255. 

GorcEs, ROBERT, v, 44. 

GorcEs, THOMAS, v, 104. 

GorHAM, NATHANIEL, vii, 128, 
133, 140. 

GORMAN, 
218, 240. 

GorTON, SAMUEL, v, I15, 130, 
132-134, I41, 152. 

GosForD, ARCHIBALD A., LorD, 
xi, 340-345, 380. 

GosNoLD, BARTHOLOMEW, i, 
456; ili, 63. 

Gosport Navy YARD, xv, 239. 

GOTTSCHALK, LEOPOLD, xviii, 
437- 

GouLD, JAY, xviil, 
205. 


ARTHUR P., xviil, 


183-184, 
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GoucH, JoHN B., xviii, 336. 

GourcuEs, DoMINQUE DE, i, 
4375 li, 56; ili, 39. ; 

GourLay, RosBerT F., xi, 354- 


358. ‘ 
GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, iv, 17. 
GRAAFFENRIEDT, BARON DE, 

ili, 360. 

GRAFTON, DUKE OF, Vi, 129, 

Ta'5¢ 
GRAHAM, WILLIAM A,, xili, 

183, 281. 


GRAND GULF, xv, 326. 

GRAND TRUNK RaILway, in- 
corporated, xi, 419. 

GRANGER, FRANCIS, xii, 3593 
xiii, 86. 

GRANGER, GIDEON, vii, 388. 

GRANGER, GORDON, xiv, 362. 

GRANT, ALEXANDER, xi, 350, 
aor 

GRANT, JAMES, iii, 347, 401, 
AGO xia ies 

GRANT, ROBERT, xvill, 340. 

GRANT, ULyssEs S., in the 
Mexican War, ix, 330; in the 
Civil War: in command in 
Kentucky, xiv, 96; captures 
Forts Henry and Donelson, 256- 
257; XV, 258-259; superseded in 
command of the Army of the 
‘Tennessee, 263; is restored, 263; 
at Pittsburg Landing, xiv, 260; 
Xv, 263; his retirement demand- 
ed by public, 264; operations in 
northern Mississippi, xiv, 286- 
292; campaign against Vicks- 
burg, 293-297; in command at 
Chattanooga, 367; xv, 384; cam- 
paign against Vicksburg, xiv, 
371-380; xv, 324-329; relations 
with McClernand, 325; captures 
Jackson, 327; defeats Pemberton 
at Champion’s Hill, 327; pro- 
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moted major-general, 329; fa- 
vors negro enlistments, 344; ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general, xiv, 
404; Xv, 397; at the battle of the 
Wilderness, xiv, 408-411; xv, 
400; at Spottsylvania, xiv, 412- 
413; xv, 400; at battle of Cold 
Harbor, xiv, 416-419; xv, 400; 
assaults Petersburg, xiv, 422; 
XV, 403-405; before Petersburg, 
xiv, 469-474; xv, 463; pursues 
Lee to Appomattox Court House, 
xiv, 475-476; negotiates surren- 
der of Lee’s Army, 476-478; xv, 
464-467; secretary of war ad 
interim, xvi, 193, 279; misun- 
derstanding with Johnson, 194, 
195; on the work of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, xvi, 122; appoint- 
ed general, xviii, 24; elected to 
the presidency, 30; his first 
Cabinet, 48-49; differences with 
Cabinet, 49-50; secretly negoti- 
ates treaty for annexation of 
San Domingo, 50; rupture with 
Sumner, 50; secures arbitration 
of Alabama claims, 53; his arbi- 
trary government resented, 57; 
second inaugural of, 83; _ his 
aloofness, 86; is prejudiced by 
corruption in the departments, 
89; attempts to entrap in gold 
“corner,” 205-206; proposes to 
recognizes the belligerency of 
Cuba, 224; advocates independ- 
ence of Cuba, xx, 7; notice of, 
XVili, 298-300. 

GrassE, FRANCOIS J. P. DE, vi, 


419, 432. 

Graves, ‘THOMAS, Vi, 393, 
418, 419. 

GRAVIER, JACQUES, ii, 266, 303, 
3433 ill, 203. 


Gray, AsA, xili, 429. 
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Gray, GEoRGE, United States 
peace commissioner at Paris, 
BARUIL Aeed see, GTS. 

Gray, ROBERT, x, 35-36, 82, 
83. 
Gray, W. H., x, 130. 
Great AMERICAN 
THE, xiii, 232. 

GREAT BriTAIn, policy toward, 
United States in the peace 
terms (1783), vili, 44; colonial 
policy of, 86; plan to detach 
Western States from the Union, 
182; diplomatic difficulties of 
United States with (1793), vii, 
275; reported acquisition of 
California by, x, 238; makes 
reparation for the Chesapeake 
incident, xii, 23, 40; attempts the 
blockade of New York, xii, 48; 
concedes to the United States 
reciprocal trade in tne West In- 
dies, 341; abolishes slavery in 
the West Indies, xiii, 67; fric- 
tion with over the Trent affair, 
xiv, 501; xv, 252-253; declares 
neutrality in the Civil War, xv, 
245; attitude of toward the 
struggle, 246-247, 276, 355-369; 
permits the building of Confed- 
erate cruisers in her ports, 276; 
recognizes Confederate States as 
belligerents, xiv, 502; strained 
relations with as to Venezuela, 
XVlil, 220. 

GrEAT SALT LAKE, explored 
by Bonneville, viii, 237; by Fré- 


DESERT, 


mont, 237. 
GREELEY, HorRAcE, view as to 
slavery, xiii, 249; joins the 


fusion movement, 347; aids in 
Free Kansas movement, 377; 
attitude toward the Civil War, 
HV 2 Tas KV) 12350275 eV eos 
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endeavors to secure peace in 
1864, xiv, 458; nominated for 
the presidency, xvi, 543; xvili, 
58; death of, xvi, 5433 xviii, 
60; platform fame, xviii, 334. 
GREELY, ADOLPHUS W., xviii, 
146. 
GREENBACK PARTY, xvVili, 209. 
GREENBACKS, issues of, xviii, 
201; provision for funding of, 
36, 202; funding of suspended, 
203; Grant vetoes further issue 
of, 204; issue of 1890, 210; pro- 
tected by gold reserve, 210. 
GREEN BAY, i, 414, 416, 417, 
426; li, 219, 284, 287. 
GREENBRIER RIVER, 
ment at, xiv, 168. 
GREEN, DUuFF, xii, 250. 
GREENE, F. V., xx, 51. 
GREENE, NATHANAEL, leads a 
patriot force to Boston, vi, 165; 
pleads for independence, 200; 
defeated at Fort Washington, 
263; at the battle of Trenton, 
269-270; at the battle of the 
Brandywine, 279; at the battle 
of Germantown, 282; defends 
Fort Mercer, 284; harasses 
Howe at Philadelphia, 285; ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general, 
326; co-operates with Sullivan 
in the attack upon Newport, 
331; presides at André’s court- 
martial, 361; takes command at 
the South, 393; joins Morgan’s 
force, 400; concentrates his 
army at Guilford, 401; retreats 
beyond the Dan, 4o1; is rein- 
forced, 403; fights the battle of 
Guilford, 404-405; is defeated 
at Hobkirk’s Hill, 407; lays 
siege to Ninety-six, 408; fights 
battle of Eutaw Springs, 410- 


engage- 
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411; voted medal by Congress, 
41I. 

GREENE, SARAH P. M., xviii, 
339- 

GREENEVILLE, treaty of with 
the Miamis, ii, 292; viii, 141; 
xii, 50. 

GREENEVILLE COLLEGE, 
lished, viii, 129. 

GREENLAND, discovered by 
Erik, i, 17; colony established, 
i, 18; Norse colony destroyed by 
the Eskimo, i, 38; discovery by 
the Cortereals, i, 311; coast ex- 
ploration, 481, 484. 

GREENLAND COMPANY, iv, 5. 

“GREEN MOounrTAIN Boys,” 
viii, 120. 

GrecG, Fort, attack on, xiv, 
395-396. 

GREGG, JOHN, xiv, 366, 375. 

GRENVILLE, GEORGE, ili, 4713 
iv, 502; v, 408; vi, 99, 101. 

GRENVILLE, THOMAS, Vi, 431- 
4323 vii, 280-283. 

GRESHAM, WALTER Q., xviii, 
205 

GRIDER, HENRY, xvi, 169. 

GRIDLEY, JEREMIAH, Vv, 401. 

GRIDLEY, RICHARD, vi, 242. 

GriER, ROBERT C., xv, 256. 

GrIERSON, BENJAMIN H., xiv, 
375+ 

GRIFFIN, CHARLES, in com- 
mand of the Department of 
Texas, xvi, 272, 274, 398. 

GRIFFIN, CYRUS, ili, 473; viii, 
212. 

Griccs, JoHN W., xviii, 265. 

GrIJALVA, JUAN DE, explores 
coast of Yucatan and Mexico, 
i, 322; ix, 185, 196. 

GriMEs, JAMES W., xvi, 169, 
174, 215. 


estab- 
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GRINNELL, HENRY, xili, 431. 

GRISWOLD, ROGER, appointed 
secretary of war, vii, 338, 417; 
Vili, 208, 210, 212; xii, 80. 

GROESBECK, WILLIAM S., xvi, 
2075208, 214. 

GRovER, CUVIER, xiv, 220. 

Grunpy, FELIx, xii, 56, 59. 

GUACANAGARI, chief of Espa- 
fiola, i, 195, 200, 250. 

GuaM, ceded by Spain to the 
United States, xviii, 280; xx, 
57; extent and population of, 
xXx, 276-277; discovered by Ma- 
gellan, 277; Spanish settlement 
of, 277; seized by the United 
States, 278; American adminis- 
tration of, 278-279. 

GUANAHANI, first landfall of 
Columbus, i, 85; ii, 3; its identi- 
fication disputed, i, 86; Colum- 
bus reaches, i, 102; natives of, 
103; ii, 4. 

GUATEMALA, conquered by 
Alvarado, ii, 18-22; ix, 64-69, 
228; Gonzalez establishes settle- 
ment in, 55; Spanish admin- 
ment in, xx, 55; Spanish admin- 
istrative division of, 113; the 
old capital destroyed by earth- 
quake, 118; declares its inde- 
pendence of Spain, 127; declares 
union with Mexico, 128; joins 
the Central American republic, 
130; invades Salvador, 136; is 
captured by Morazan, 138; war 
against Salvador and Hondu- 
ras, 150; in alliance overthrows 
Walker in Nicaragua, 158; the 
Liberals acquire power, 162; 
the Jesuits expelled, 162; free- 
dom of worship established, 163 ; 
the government of Justo Rufino 


Sis 


Barrios, 163, 164; joins Hon- 
duras in war against Nicaragua, 
Salvador and Costa Rica, 164; 
recent administrations of, 165; 
products, 175; population, 176; 
Indians of, 177; Maya ruins in, 
xix, 128, 207, 226, 227, 233-234; 
migration of native tribes to, 
266. , 
223, 


GUATEMOZIN, ix, 218, 
229. 

GUERRERO, VICENTE, ix, 297; 
endorses Iturbide’s plan _ of 


Mexican monarchy, 301; leads 
revolt against Iturbide, 304; 
elected president, 307; abolishes 
slavery, 307; is overthrown, 
308; betrayed and shot, 308. 

GUERRIERE, THE, xi, 3053 xii, 
97, 99: 

GuILForD CourT House, bat- 
tle of, vi, 404-405. 

GuLF oF Mexico, early ex- 
plorations of, i, 317-319, 320, 
322, 323, 335, 337, 344, 347, 348, 
499; La Salle enters from the 
Mississippi, xi, 104; leads mari- 
time expedition from France to, 
106. 

GUNNISON, JoHN W., ii, 368. 

GUTHRIE, JAMES, xiii, 188. 

GUTIERREZ, BERNARDO, ix, 389- 
390, 394. 

GUTIERREZ, DIEGO, ix, 71-74. 

GUTIERREZ, FELIPE, li, 9, 10. 

GuZMAN, Nuno _ BELTRAN, 
hy, ZOO abe, 2, Oey 

Gwin, WILLIAM M., opposes 
free State constitution for Cali- 
fornia, x, 294; elected United 
States Senator for California, 
296; xiii, 257; defeated by anti- 
slavery party, x, 314; negotiates 


Be 


for the purchase of Alaska, x, 
385; espouses Southern cause in 
Civil War, x, 406, 407. 


Haseas Corpus, Constitutional 
provision as to writ of, vii, 139. 

HasirANTs, THE, attitude of 
in the American campaign 
against Canada, xi, 272; atti- 
tude of in Canadian revolution 
(1837), 374, 376, 3773 economic 
status of in 1840, 402. 

HabLey, JOHN, iv, 314. 

HAHN, MICHAEL, xvi, 55. 


Hawas, THE, characteristics 
and culture of, ii, 393-398; xix, 
74, 76, 94, 97- 

Hat, CotumsiA! published, 
Vii, 325. 

Haiti (see Espanola). 

HALDIMAND, FREDERICK, _ iil, 


387, 442; xi, 215, 277-279, 283- 
286. 

HALE, Epwarb E., xiii, 376; 
xvili, 328. 

HALE, Horatio, xix, 409, 419. 

HALE, JOHN P., xili, 184, 388; 
eae) a 

HALE, LucRETIA, xviii, 329. 

HALIFAX, IN. 9S.) Vv, 395) x1, 
172. 

Hatt, NATHAN K., xiii, 281. 

HALLECK, HENRY W., appoint- 


ed to command of the Depart- 


ment of the Mississippi, xiv, 190, 
253; takes command of opera- 
tions against Corinth, 261; re- 
moves Grant from command of 
the Army of the Tennessee, xv, 
263; appointed commander-in- 
chief xiv,2315 26578 xv, 12775 
relations of with Hooker, 319; 
suspends cartel, 375. 
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HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, at the 
siege of Yorktown, vi, 420; on 
the Articles of Confederation, 
vii, 30-32; on State representa- 
tion, 102; his plan of national 
government, 106-107; opposes 
Adams’s candidacy, 231; first 
secretary of the treasury, 238; 
financial proposals—the revenue, 
national credit, repayment of 
State debts, a national bank, 
247-254; his view of popular 
government, 259, 260; in paper 
warfare, 266; stoned by the 
populace, 286; retires from 
Washington’s Cabinet, 299; on 
the Republicans, 336; opposition 
to Adams, 335, 337, 354, 3553 
appointed second in command of 
the provisional army, 339; dies 
at the hand of Burr, 396; ad- 
dress on Articles of Confedera- 
tion, 59; epitome of his career, 
71-74; on Louisiana Purchase, 
viii, 213; State sovereignty, xv, 
160, 173. 

HAMILTON, ANDREW, iv, 349- 
3515; Vii, 193, 209. 

HAMILTON, ANDREW J.,_ ix, 
452; Xvi, 81, 315, 398. 

HAMILTON, CHARLES A., xiii, 
452. 

HAMILTON, HENRY, vi, 333. 


HAMILTON, JAMES, iv, 419- 
420. 

HAMILTON, PAUL, xii, 21. 

HAMILTON, PETER, xvi, 361, 
548. 

HAMILTON, SCHUYLER, xiv, 
289. 


HAMILTON, WILLIAM, viii, 29, 
35: 

HAMLIN, HANNIBAL, xili, 277, 
458; xv, 120; xviil, 303-304. 


INDEX 


HAMPTON CourT CONFER- 
ENCE, v, 18. 

Hampton, N. H., settlement 
of, v, 107. 


HAmpPToN NoRMAL AND Acri- 
CULTURAL INSTITUTION, xvi, 414, 
472; Xvil, 36, 161, 389. 

HAMPTON RoADs, naval en- 
gagement in, xiv, 312; xv, 261- 
262; peace conference at, xiv, 
465; XV, 440; Xvi, 43-45. 

HAMPTON, WADE, xi, 306; 
xii, 112. 

HAMPTON, WADE,’ xiv, 423; 
XVi, 553, 555. 

xli, 112; xiv, 423; xvi, 553, 555. 

HANCOCK, JOHN, vi, 117, 162, 
P75 Villy 1 Souk ote 

Hancock, SAMUEL, x, 
322. 

HANcocK, WINFIELD S., at the 
battle of Williamsburg, xiv, 211, 
2r2) at Gettysburg, «3423 / xv, 
321; at the Wilderness, xiv, 409- 
411; at Spottsylvania, 412-413; 
at Cold Harbor, 418; before 
Petersburg, 222; in command of 
Louisiana and Texas during re- 
construction, ix, 457; xvi, 263, 
272, 279; nominated for the 
presidency, xvili, 140. 


304, 


HANGING Rock, engagement 
Eye \ink, Sevan 

HaNnHAM, THOMAS, iii, 62. 

Hanna, Marcus A, xviii, 


170,226, 293,1433- 

HANoveR Court House, bat- 
tle of, xiv, 215. 

Hansa Towns, origin of, i, 
44, 45- 

HANSON, ALEXANDER, xii, 81. 

HArDEE, WILLIAM J., in Con- 
federate command in Kentucky, 
xiv, 96; at battle of Murfrees~ 


oui) 


boro, 270-274; in command of 
Army of Tennessee, 369; at bat- 
tles of Kenesaw, 430; opposes 
Sherman’s March to the Sea, 
441; evacuates Savannah, 441; 
XV, 444; in battle of Averys- 
boro, xiv, 467;  evacuates 
Charleston, 468. 

HARDIN, JOHN, ii, 276. 

HARDING, SETH, vi, 374. P 

Harp Lasor, treaty of, iii, 
418. 

HLARLAN, JAMES, xiii, 388. 

HArMAR, Fort, treaty of, viii, 
141. 

HARMAR, JOSIAH, li, 2753 vii, 
295; vili, 138, 141. 

HARMON, JUDSON, xviii, 216. 

HarMONIsTs, THE, xii, 419. 


HARNEY, WILLIAM 6&., xiv, 
107. 

HARPER, WILLIAM R., xviii, 
413. 


HARPER’s FERRY, John Brown’s 
raid on, xiil, 454, 456; seized by 
Virginia, xiv, 148; xv, 239; cap- 
tured by Jackson, xiv, 240; xv, 
280. 

HARRIMAN, Epwarpd H., xviii, 
19I. 

Harris, IRA, xvi, 169, 174. 

Harris, JOEL C., xvii, 415. 


Harris, ‘THADDEUS M., xix, 
388. 
HARRISON, BENJAMIN, dele- 


gate to Continental Congress, vi, 
150; appointed member of com- 
mittee of foreign correspond- 
ence, 194, 299; presides in com- 
mittee on independence declara- 
tion, 218. 

Harrison, BENJAMIN, elected 
president, xviii, 169; relations 
of with party leaders, 170-171; 


376 


administration of, 171-176; re- 
nominated but defeated, 178- 
179; brief notice of, 314-315. 

Harrison, THoMAS A., xviii, 
344. 

Harrison, WILLIAM H., ap- 
pointed delegate to Congress, 
viii, 146; secures separate Ter- 
ritory of Indiana, 147, 150; gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, 150; 
his land purchase system, xii, 
49; conference with Tecumseh, 
ii, 278; xii, 50; defeats the 
Shawnees at ‘Tippecanoe, ii, 
2783) xii, 525) 1m) the) War) of 
1812, xi, 304, 306, 308; xii, 111; 
nominated for the presidency, 


359; inaugural of, xiii, 85; 
death, 87. 

HARROD, JAMES, iii, 419; viii, 
Gals. (2s 

HarropsBurc, founded, viii, 
62. 


Hart, EMMA, xii, 431. 

Hart, JOHN, iv, 424. 

HArTE, BRET, xviii, 331. 

HARTFORD, CONN., v, 101, 125. 

HARTFORD CONVENTION (1814), 
proceedings of xii, 130, 131- 
134; xv, 185-186. 

HARTFORD, THE, at 
Bay, xv, 429. 

HARVARD COLLEGE, iv, 913; V, 
207, 3553 Vi, 25. 

HARVARD OBSERVATORY, xviil, 
378. 

HARVEY, JOHN, iv, 218-221; 
xi, 307, 309. 

HasTINGs, LANSFoRD W., x, 
232. 

HatcH Act (1884), xvii, 38. 

HATTERAS, THE, destroyed by 
the Alabama, xiv, 397. 

HAVANA, captured by Great 


Mobile 
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Britain, vi, 5; vill, 167; surren- 
dered to Spain, 167. 

HAVERHILL, massacre at by 
French and Indians, xi, 126. 

Hawau, physical characteris- 
tics of, xx, 143-144; extent of 
the islands, 144; original in- 
habitants of, 144; their cus- 
toms, 146; religion, 147-148; po- 
litical system, 148; industries, 
149; migration, 150; discovery 
Of the cislandswx, 41 xx, 151 5 
a settled dynasty in, 153, 154; 


foreign intercourse with, 154- 
155; Wancouver visits, 156; 
Kamehameha conquers the 


group of islands, 156; overthrow 
of national religion in, 158; 
Christian missions established in, 
159; the political influence of 
the missionaries, 161; system of 
government, 162; a constitution 
adopted, 163; a system of laws 
enacted, 164; under temporary 
rule of Great Britain, 165; in- 
dependence of acknowledged, 
165; political development, 165- 
167; Kamehameha V_ curtails 
popular power, 166; corrupt rule 
of Kalakaua, 167-168; reciproc- 
ity treaty concluded with United 
States, 168; a reform constitu- 
tion adopted, 169; Liliuokalani 
adopts reactionary policy, 170; 
revolution of foreign residents 
in, 171; the queen abdicates 
under protest, 171; a republi- 
can constitution adopted, 172; 
growth of annexation idea in 
175-178; the United States se- 
cures coaling station in, 177; 
United States protectorate of de- 
clared, 178; treaty of annexa- 
tion completed, 179; it is with- 


INDEX 


drawn and the gevernment of 
Liliuokalani recognized by the 
United States, 179; the United 
States Senate refuses to interfere 
in the government of, 180; 
Liliuokalani abdicates and_ is 
tried for treason, 181; annexa- 
tion of effected by joint resolu- 
tion, 181-182; surrender of sov- 
ereignty of to United States, 
183; Territorial laws enacted 
for, xviii, 266; xx, 183-184; 
legislative system of, 184; ex- 
ecutive power in, 185; judicial 
system, 186; congressional repre- 
sentation of, 186; population of, 
187; Chinese and Japanese in, 
188, 189; the sugar industry, 
189; labor contracts, 189-190; 
financial system of, 190; local 
government in, 191; leprosy in, 
192-193; educational system of, 
193; economic needs of, 194- 
195. 

Hawkins, H. S., at battle of 
San Juan, xx, 42. 

HAWKINS, JOHN, i, 


496; iii, 34; ix, 248. 

HAWLEY, JOSEPH, vi, 117, 195, 
199. 

HAWLEY,, JOSEPH R., 
323. 

HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, xii, 
4043 xlil, 429; xviii, 327. 

Hay, JOHN, xvili, 266, 355; 
XVili, 330. 

Hayes, RUTHERFORD B., nomi- 
nated for the presidency, xvi, 
552; xviii, 92; his election con- 
tested, xvi, 554; xvili, 107-128; 
withdraws troops from the 
South, 129, 132; removes Ar- 
thur from port collectorship of 
New York, xviii, 133; Indian 


431-436, 


Xviil, 
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troubles during administration 
of, 134-137; vetoes Bland-Alli- 
son bill, xviii, 208; and bill for 
Exclusion of Chinese, xviii, 260. 

HAYMARKET Riot, at Chicago, 
Xvili, 156-158. 

Hayne, IsAAc, vi, 409; xii, 
297. 

HAYNE, RoBERT Y., opposes 
United States participation in » 
Panama Congress, xii, 217; op- 
poses protective tariff, 223; his 
great speech on_ nullification, 
277-278; XV, 202-203; as gov- 
ernor of South Carolina declares 
State’s sovereign authority, xii, 
296; defies the president and 
Federal authority, 300; xv, 199; 
opposes caucus nomination, xii, 
396. 

Haynes, H. W., xix, 48. 

HAYNES, JOHN, v, 84, 95, 100. 

Hays, H. I., xiv, 332-335, 
408-409. 

HAZARD, EBEN, vi, 373. 

HAZEN, Moszs, vi, 252. 

HAZLEWOOD, JOHN, vi, 284. 

HEAD, EDMUND, xi, 425-428. 


Heap, Francis B., xi, 368- 
371, 387-391. 

HEARNE, SAMUEL, x, 30; xi, 
438. 

Hearst, Mrs. WILLIAM R., 
XVill, 413. 

Hearst, WILLIAM R.,_ xviii, 


67. 
HEATH, ROBERT, iii, 135. 
HECETA, BRUNO, x, 23-24. 
Hecker, THoMAs I., xiii, 430. 
HEINTZELMAN, SAMUEL P., 
XIV, I59, 209, 214. 
HELENA, battle of, xiv, 389- 


390. 
Hevper, HINTON R,, xviii, 318. 
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HENDERSON, JAMES P., ix, 423; 
KITT Os 

HENDERSON, JOHN B., xvi, 201, 
214, 215, 523. 

HENDERSON, RICHARD, vili, 62, 
63. 


Henpricks, THomas A., xvi, 
514, 551; xviii, 92, 148, 315. 

HENLOPEN, CAPE, iv, 40, 50. 

HENNEPIN, Louis, i, 427; ii, 
R27 501i 1875) 189) 202% xi, 95, 


102-103. 

HENRY, ALEXANDER, x, 114, 
118. 

HENRY G Umm seek 175 
TLO;)120,) 122. 


Henry, JOHN, xii, 60. 

HENRY, JOSEPH, xii, 385; xiii, 
429. 

HENRY, PATRICK, resolutions 
of, ili, 471; vi, 108; on slavery, 
vi, 467; xii, 306, 310, 318; re- 
fuses to serve in Constitutional 
Convention, vii, 64; opposes 
ratification of the Constitution, 
83, 192, 193; as an orator, 377; 
commissions George Rogers 
Clark for expedition against the 
Illinois, viii, 31; on States’ 
rights, xiv, 23, 171. 

HENRY THE 
PRINCE, 1, 49-53. 

HENSHAW, DAvID, xili, 118. 

HEerBerT, Hivary A., 
215. 

HERKIMER, NICHOLAS, vi, 288. 

HERMAN, AUGUSTINE, iv, 235- 
237. 

HEROLD, DaviD E., xviii, 27. 

HERRERA, JOSE J. DE, ix, 320, 
323. 

HERRON, FRANCIS J., xiv, 303- 
304. 


NAVIGATOR, 


xviii, 
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Hessian Troops, in the Revo- 
lutionary War, vi, 291, 310, 404, 


4.05. 
Hewitt, ABRAM S., xvi, 552; 
KVilly LOO, ITZ, kts ell suet T9, 


123,126, 127. 

Hewitt, PETER COOPER, xviii, 
392. 

Heyes, PIETER, iv, 42. 

Heym, ADMIRAL PETER P., iv, 
20. 

HEYN, PETER, iv, 42. 

Hicks, THomas H., xiii, 3583 
xiv, 63, 81-83, 85. 

Hmatco, MIGUEL, ix, 280; 
chosen leader of the Mexican 
revolutionists, 282; proclaimed 
captain-general at Celayo, 282; 
captures Guanajuato and occu- 
pies Valladolid, 284; proclaimed 
generalissimo, 284; meets the 
royalists at Monte de las Cruces 
284; reaches Guadalajara and 
appoints revolutionary ministers, 
285; is routed at Calderon, 286; 
deposed in favor of Allende, 
286; is executed, 287. 

Hitt, AmsroseE P., in Shenan- 
doah campaign, xiv, 1513; at 
battle of Mechanicsville, 221; at 
Gaines’s Mill, 224; at Frazier’s 
Farm, 227; at Cedar Mountain, 
234; at Antietam, 243; at Chan- 
cellorsville, xiv, 330; at Gettys- 
burg, xiv, 342; at the battle of 
the Wilderness; xiv, 409-411; 
at Spottsylvania, 412; killed at 
Petersburg, xiv, 473. 

HILL, BENJAMIN H., xvi, 555. 

Hitt, DANIEG) H.) sat Big 
Bethel, xiv, 129; at the battle of 
Williamsburg, 212, 216; at Me- 
chanicsville, 221; at Gaines’s 
Mill, 225, 226; at Malvern Hill, 


INDEX 


228; at Antietam, 241-243; at 
Chickamauga, 363-366. 
HILz, IsAAc, xii, 250, 262. 
Hitt, James J., xviii, 191. 
HIGGINSON, FRANCIS, v, 56. 
Hiccinson, THomas W., xv, 
3433 XVill, 328. 


HINCKLEY, THOMAS, v, 285, 
286. 

HINCKS, FRANCIS, xi, 407, 418, 
421. 


HINDMAN, THOMAS C., at bat- 
tle of Shiloh, xiv, 302; opera- 
tions of in Arkansas, 302; in 
Missouri, 303; at battle of 
Prairie Grove, 303-304; at 
Chickamauga, 363-366. 

HINSDALE, DANIEL, vii, 43. 

HIsPANIOLA (see Espafiola). 

Hircucock, ErHan A., xvili, 
265. 

Hitt, RoBerT R., xx, 183. 


Hoar, EBENEZER R., xviii, 
49, 56. 

Hoar, GeorGE F., xvi, 5553 
XVili, 119, 121, 309-310. 
HopartT, GaArRET A., xviii, 
227, 289. 

-Hopxirk’s Hitt, battle of, vi, 
407. 


HOBOKEN, iy, I51. 

Hosson, RICHMOND P., xx, 45. 

HocHELAGA (see Montreal). 

Hoe, ROBERT, xii, 383. 

HojeDA, ALONSO DE, i, 277, 
281-295. 

HoLDEN, WILLIAM W., 
80, 214, 322. 

Ho.ianp, share of in Ameri- 
can exploration, i, 464; diplo- 
matic difficulties with, vii, 287. 

HoLuanp, JosIAn G., xviii, 
338. 


xvi, 
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HOLLANDER, 
130. 

Ho ins, GeorceE N., xiv, 171, 
258. 

Hoitman, D. W., xiv, 366. 


Jacop H., 


XX, 


HoLtMAN, WILLIAM §&., xvili, 
317- 

HoLMES, OLIVER W., xii, 404; 
XViil, 327. 


HotMEs, THEOPHILUS H., xiv, 
197; appointed to Confederate 
command of trans-Mississippi 
Department, 302; at battle of 
Helena, 387; at Little Rock, 
391-392. 

HoitMeEs, WILLIAM H., 
49, 237, 260, 334. 

HOLTON, SAMUEL, vii, 58. 

HOLYMAN, EZEKIEL, v, 113. 

HoMER, WINSLOW, xvili, 344. 


xix, 


HoMESTEAD LAw, _ enacted 
(866), Sivitt) ms 27/8 exvill ato; 
XVili, 23. 


HOMESTEAD RIOTS, xviii, 159- 
161. 

HonpburAs, CAPE OF, discov- 
ered by Columbus, ix, 5; strug- 
gle of the Spanish conquerors 
for, 56-59; gold mines of, 84; 
declares independence of Spain, 
128; opposition in to incorpora- 
tion with Mexico, 129; joins the 
Central American republic, 130; 
in revolt against the Federal 
government, 138; secedes from 
the Union, 140, 146; makes alli- 
ance with Nicaragua, 146; war 
with Guatemala, 150; at war 
with Nicaragua, 151; in alli- 
ance overthrows Walker in 
Nicaragua, 158; in chronic revo- 
lution, 162; joins in war with 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Sal- 
vador, 164; products of, 175; 


380 


population of, 176; war with 
Nicaragua, 178; Olid’s expedi- 
tion to, 228; Maya ruins in, 
MIX, 28,, 227-232, 253. 

Hoop, JoHN B., at second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, xiv, 236; at 
battle of Antietam, 241; at 
Gettysburg, 344-347; xv, 322; at 
Chickamauga, 363-366; defeat- 
ed at Peachtree Creek, 430; suc- 
ceeds to J. E. Johnston’s com- 
mand, 430; xv, 402; evacuates 
Atlanta, xiv, 431; xv, 403; es- 
capes from Sherman, xiv, 432; 
operations in ‘Tennessee, 433- 
435; Xv, 445, 446; relieved of 
command, xiv, 436. 

Hoop, ADMIRAL SAMUEL, Vi, 
418. 

Hooker, JOSEPH, at the battle 
of Williamsburg, xiv, 211, 212; 
xv, 269; leads advance move- 
ment on Richmond, xiv, 220; 
succeeds Burnside, xiv, 3273; xv, 
288; moves from the Rappahan- 
nock to Chancellorsville, xiv, 
328; defeated by Lee, 329-335; 
XV, 311; operations against 
Lee’s northern invasion, xiv, 
339; XV, 319; resigns command, 
xiv, 341; xv, 319; at Chatta- 
nooga, xiv, 367. 

Hooker, THOMAS, v, 75, 149. 

HOPEWELL, treaty of, ii, 320. 

Hopkins, Esexk, first comman- 
der-in-chief of the United States 
navy, vi, 371; cruise of the 4/- 
fred, 371; is  court-martialed 
and leaves the navy, 372. 

Hopkins, Joun B., appointed 
captain in the first United 
States fleet, vi, 371, 374. 

HopKINs, JOHNS, xvili, 414. 

HopkKINS, SAMUEL, Vil, 377. 
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Hopkins, STEPHEN, iii, 73}; Vi, 


149. ; 
HossET, GILLIS, iv, 42. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


origin of and qualifications for 
membership, vii, 208-213; ap- 
portionment of members, 103, 
123, 125, 135-136, 214-216; Ter- 
ritorial delegates, 86; powers of, 
137, 146, 225; payment and 
privileges of members, 137; plan 
of committee selection, 238; re- 
apportionments (1790), 291; 
(1800), 388. 

Houston, GeorceE S., xvi, 94. 

Houston, SAMUEL, settles in 
Texas, xiii, 127; ix, 4113; com- 
mander-in-chief of Texan army, 
412, 420; xii, 345; he advances 
on Gonzalez, ix, 420; retreats 
to San Jacinto, 421; routs Santa 
Anna, 422; xii, 345; elected 
president of Texas, ix, 423; 
early career of, 424; again 
moved from office, 445; death of, 
elected president, 431; declines 
proposed armistice with Mex- 
ico, 434; re-elected president, 
441; refuses to swear allegiance 
to the Confederacy and is re- 
446. 

Houston, S. D., xiii, 380. 

Howarb, Jacop M., xvi, 169, 
174, 211. 

HowarbD, JoHn E., vi, 
398-399, 405. 

Howarb, OLIVER O., at Chan- 
cellorsville, xv, 311; at Gettys- 
burg, 321; in Sherman’s March 
to the Sea, xiv, 441; in com- 
mand of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee,, xv, 403; Commissioner 
of Freedmen’s Bureau, xvi, 106, 
406; his plan of land use by 


396, 
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freedmen, labor 
tions, 411. 

Howard UNIVERSITY, incorpo- 
rated, xvi, 414. 

Howe, E tas, xii, 386. 

Howe, GeorGE A., iv, 463; x, 
201, 207. 

Howe, JOSEPH, xi, 435, 436, 
437: 

Howe, JuLia W., xviii, 329. 

Howe, ApDMIRAL LorD RICH- 
ARD, reaches New York with his 
fleet, vi, 256; attempts negotia- 
tions with General Washington, 
257; seeks to effect compromise 
with Congress, 261; issues am- 
nesty proclamation, 264; forces 
the passage of the Delaware, 
283; moves to the support of 
Newport, 331. 

Howe, RoBERT, vi, 344. 

Howe, SAMUEL G., xii, 437; 
xili, 401, 451. 

Howe,. Timotuy O., 
146, 323. 

Howe, GENERAL WILLIAM, at 
battle of Breed’s Hill, vi, 231- 
232; succeeds to command of the 
British forces in America, 234; 
defeats the Americans on Long 
Island, vi, 258; occupies New 
York, 261; xi, 273; forces Wash- 
ington to retreat to Jersey, vi, 
262-264; withdraws to Staten 
Island, 276; lands forces at 
Elkton, 278; wins the Battle of 
the Brandywine, 278-279; xi, 
276; enters Philadelphia, vi, 281; 
xi, 276; battle of Germantown, 
vi, 282-283; reduces Forts Mifflin 
and Mercer, 284, 285; succeed- 
ed by Clinton, vi, 327. 

HoweE.is, WILLIAM D., xviii, 
337: 


408; regula- 


xviii, 
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How anpD ISLAND, xx, 279. 

Huastecs, THE, migration of, 
xix, 273-274. 

HUBBARD, 

HUBBARD, 
205. 

HUubDDE, 
102. 

Hupson, Henry, his nativity, 
i, 463; voyages and explora-. 
tions, 464-472, 483-487; ii, 131, 
135, 141; iv, 6,°$95°x, 29. 

Hupson’s Bay, reached by 
Sebastian Cabot, i, 310; xi, 20; 
discovered, i, 483, 487, 501; ii, 
221; ceded to Great Britain, iii, 
3173 XI, 130. 

Hupson’s BAy CoMPANY, in- 
fluence of in Oregon, x, 145; ac- 
cepts American provisional gov- 
ernment of Oregon, 167, 169; 
rescues the American settlers at 
Willamette, 178; aids Oregon 
colonists against Indians, 180; 
rivalry with the Northwest 
Company, 56; acquires interests 
of Northwest Company, 112; 
river navigation dispute with 
Russian-Alaska, 384; with- 
draws from Alaska, 387; his- 
tory of, xi, 437-439. 

HucerR, BENJAMIN, evacuates 
Norfolk and withdraws to Pe- 
tersburg, xiv, 213; at battle of 
Malvern Hill, 228; at battle of 
Five Forks, 471-472. 

Hucer, IsAAc, at the battle of 
Guilford, vi, 404-406. 

HucueENots, THE, migration 
of to America, ili, 144, 381; iv, 
185; in Quebec, xi, 37; pro- 
hibited from settling in Can- 
ada, 38. 

HUwLt, Isaac, xii, 97, 99. 


ELBERT, Xvili, 337. 
WILLIAM, ii, 204, 


ANDREAS, iv, 53-54, 
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Hutt, WILLIAM, first gover- 
nor of Michigan Territory, viii, 
292; defeated near Ambherst- 
burg, xi, 303; surrenders De- 
troit to the British, 303; xii, 88; 
is court-martialled, xi, 303}; xli, 
88. 

Humpnureys, B. G., xiv, 363- 
366; xvi, 94. 

HuMPHREYS, JOHN, v, 59, 74. 

Hunt, Henry J., at Gettys- 
burg, xv, 322. 

Hunt, Wituiam H., 
THOR EXXON O, eT SA merce 

Hunt, WILSON P., x, 62, 65, 
Gp 

HuntTER, DAvID, appointed to 
command Department of the 
West, xiv, 114; at first battle of 
Bull Run, 159; at Fort Pulaski, 
320; raid of in the Shenandoah 
Valley, 420; proclaims freedom 
of slaves in Georgia, Florida 
and South Carolina, xv, 51, 267; 
Lincoln countermands his proc- 
lamation, 267; employs negroes 
in Federal army, 343; Confed- 
erate government decrees death 
of, 345; in military command of 
unsuccessful expedition against 
Charleston and is relieved of 
command, xv, 395. 

HUNTER, PETER, xi, 350, 351. 

HUNTER, ROBERT, iv, 201-205, 
332, 335-339. 369-371. 

Hunter, Rogert M. T., xiv, 
491; XV, 440; xvi, 43. 

HUNTINGTON, Co.us P., x, 
355; xvii, 222; xviii, 67. 

Huron LAKE, i, 413, 416; ii 
212. f 

Hurons, THE, seat of, ii, 211, 
21266227 eens sie Champlain 
makes alliance with, ii, 214-216; 


xviii, 


’ 
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xi, 33; war with the Iroquois, 
ii, 216-218; destruction of, 219; 
xi, 46; dispersal of the remnant, 
ii, 219-220; in alliance with the 
French, 241. 

Hurtapo, BENITO, ii, 9. 

HuTcHINSON, ANNE, iv, 313 
v, 85-88, 113. 

HUTCHINSON, EDWARD, v, 231. 

HUTCHINSON, THOMAS, v, 385, 
387, 399, 408; vi, 144, 147. 

HyYATT, THADDEUS, xiii, 401. 


IBERVILLE, PIERRE LE MOoyYNE, 
SIEUR D’, iii, 199, 201; takes 
English posts in Newfoundland 
and Hudson Bay, xi, 21, 467; 
destroys Fort Pemaquid, 235; 
leads expedition to Louisiana, 
202; ix, 380; explores Mobile 
bay, iii, 204; enters the Mississippi 
and establishes Fort Maurepas, 
205; founds Mobile, 209; makes 
peace treaties with the Indians, 


210; establishes trading posts, 
211; his Indian policy, 212- 
214; the ‘Petticoat Insurrec- 


tion” in Mobile, 214; his death, 
Dyin 

Ipano, ‘Territory of estab- 
lished, viii, 347; admitted into 
the Union, x, 366, 413; xviii, 
173. 

IpE, Henry C., of second 
Philippine Commission, xx, 249; 
in charge of Philippine depart- 
ment of finance and justice, 251; 
governor of the Philippines, 
254; chief justice of Samoa, 274. 

IcLesias, Jose Maria, ix, 36r. 

ILE-AUX-NoIx, xi, 309. 

IL—E ROYALE (see Cape Bre- 
ton). 


INDEX 


ILutNno!s, Joliet’s explorations, 
i, 426; the country, the French 
limits of, iii, 247, 248; establish- 
ment of portages, 248; explora- 
tions of Du Lhut and Le Sueur, 
249-251; post established on the 
Wabash, 251, 255; Fort Char- 
tres built, 230, 251, 254; min- 
eral exploration, 248, 252; de- 
velopment of agriculture, 253; 
growth of settlements in and 
government in, 254; Vincennes 
established, 256; English trad- 
ers in, 324; Frazer and Crog- 
han’s expeditions to, 412-413; 
Stirling receives possession of 
Fort Chartres, 413; Clark cap- 
tures it for Virginia, 441; vi, 
334; vili, 31-34; British at- 
tempt to repossess, ili, 442; 
French settlements in, vili, 6; 
Territory created, 152; seeks 
statehood, 258; proposed boun- 
daries, 258-259; special features 
of the constitution, 260; objec- 
tions to admission, 263; slavery 
question in, 263-264; xii, 323; 
xv, 11; becomes free State, viii, 
M52 204. Ki T5551 67, 183s XY, 
11; its settlers, viii, 267-268; 
advent of the railroad, 423; in- 
dustrial development, 429; the 
meat-packing industry, 437-440. 

ILLINOIS, THE, tribes of and 
their locations, ii, 238, 244, 265, 
302-303; wars with Sioux and 
Foxes, 303-304; with the Iro- 
quois, ii, 224, 304; exterminat- 
ing war of the Lake tribes 
against, 304; final settlement of 
the remnant, 304. 

IMMIGRATION, 1840-1869, xiii, 
431; small extent of to the 
South, xvii, 4, 8; southern 
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bureaus of, 7; foreign colonies 
in South, 8-10; extent and 
source of, 1819-1860, xvili, 251; 
in 1900, 252; 1900-1905, 252; 
distribution of immigrants, 
253, 255-256; movements in op- 
position to, 254-255, 257; the im- 
migrant and politics, 256, 258; 
problem of the Chinese immi- 
grant on the Pacific coast, x, 
410, 411; xvili, 259-261; legis- 
lation restricting Chinese, x, 411; 
XVili, 260. 

IMPEACHMENT, case of Judge 
Pickering, vii, 390; case of Jus- 
tice Chase, 391; Articles of 
against Johnson, xvi, 196-199; 
the trial and acquittal, 207-216; 
XVili, 25. 

IMPRESSMENT, British prac- 
tice of, vii, 276, 279, 283, 28s, 
426; xi, 301; xii, 83, 107. 

INcoME Tax, act of 1863, xv, 
387; enacted (1894), xviii, 223; 
declared unconstitutional, 223. 

INDENTED SERVANTS, iii, 111; 
v, 60; vi, 45-46. 

INDEPENDENCE, leaders in 
movement for, vi, 199, 207, 210, 
211; resolution in favor of be- 
fore Congress, 210; committee to 
draft declaration appointed, 
211; vii, 3; declaration adopted 
by Congress and proclaimed, vi, 
219. (see also Declaration of 
Independence.) 

INDEPENDENCE, KAN., xiv, 305. 

INDIANA, Territory of, created, 
viii, 147, 150; seeks statehood, 
viii, 255, 256; adopts constitu- 
tion and boundaries, 256-257; 
boundary dispute with Ohio, 
256; admitted as a State, 257; 


384 


IMLS 5 ISS oe XV eT eGlaVeLy, 
Te TigeX1t, 9323 suacettlersmnvidls 
267; industrial development, 
428; advent of the railroad, 423; 
University opened (1828), xii, 
429. 

INDIANS, THE, race classifica- 
tion of, ii, 415-416; physical 
characteristics, 416; mental de- 
velopment, 417-418; culture, 
419-420; tribal organization, 
420; government, 421; language 
as a guide in race classification, 
422; religious beliefs, 423-424; 
moral character, 425; dwellings, 
425; civilization, 425-429; as a 
factor in European settlement 
and American history, 429-432; 
linguistic families and_ tribal 
languages of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, 433-440; ix, 176- 
177; stocks to the north of 
Mexico, ii, 441-443; culture of 
the North American _ stocks 
and their distribution at time of 
discovery, xix, 26-39; origin of 
the race, 39-43, 58-63; point of 
first entry, 69-71; guides to first 
movements of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia tribes, 88-95; their cul- 
ture, 97; guides to first move- 
ment of the Shoshoni, 99-102; the 
Pueblo tribes and their culture, 
103-124; tribes of Northern Mex- 
ico and their culture, 125-149; 
influence of maize on the culture 
of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, 151-161; architectural re- 
mains of Mitla and Tulan, 162- 
172; Toltec and Aztec civiliza- 
tion, 173-191; Maya architec- 
ture and ruins, 193-236; hiero- 
glyphs and calendar system, 237- 
254; origin and development of 
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culture of Mexican and Central 
American, 255-290; original en- 
try of, 290-291; general move- 
ment of on the Pacific side, 291- 
292; Atlantic section: physical 
conditions of as influences on 


movements of aborigines, 295- 
296; entry, development and 
migrations of, 403-424; stocks 
and their territory at coming of 
Europeans, 297-298; efigy 
mounds of, 302-305; ~wall 
mounds, 305; chain mounds, 


305; conical mounds, 306; py- 
ramidal mounds, 307-311; domi- 
ciliary mounds, 311-312; burial 
mounds, 313-331; age and build- 
ers of mounds, 387-401; pot- 
tery and pipe relics of, 333-351; 
shell, copper and textile relics 
of, 353-368; stone implements, 
363-365; bone implements, 366; 
textiles, 366-367; prehistoric 
houses of in Arkansas, 366-367; 
enclosures and other mural 
works of, 369-384, 386; mines 
and quarries of, 384-385; “gar- 
den beds” of, 385; their early 


social organizations, 425-427; 
of the Mexicans and Mayas, 
458-463; use of fire, 427-431; 


the fishing, hunting and war im- 
plements of, 431-436; domestic 
utensils of, 438; basketry of, 
441-442; clothing and_ cloth 
weaving of, 442-445; dress of 
Mexican and Central American 
tribes, 447-451; interior decora- 
tion and furniture of Mexican 
jhouses, 453; agriculture and 
trade of the Mexican and Mayan 
tribes, 453; origin of American 
aborigines, 467; unity in race, 
468; culture status of at discov- 
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ery, 470-479; origin of tribes of 
West Indies, 480; United States 
laws relating to settlement and 
purchase of lands, ii, 402-404; 
limitations of Indian titles, 408- 
410; allotments and patents, 
410; compensation for ceded 
lands,, 412; reservations, ii, 407- 
408, 445-450; ili, 409, 415; viii, 
14, 339; Commissioners for In- 
dian affairs, iv, 174; legal status 
of, vil, 294; tribes in alliance 
with the British in the Revolu- 
tionary War, vi, 333-338. 

INDIAN TERRITORY, organized 
and defined, vii, 352; viii, 142, 
363. 

INDIGO, introduced into .South 
Carolina, iii, 372. 

INGERSOLL, JARED, vii, 843 xii, 
104. 

INGERSOLL, RoBerT G., xvili, 
92, 336. 

INGHAM, SAMUEL G., xii, 249, 
263, 286. 

INGLE, RICHARD, iv, 222-224, 
229. 

INGOLDsBy, RICHARD, iv, 302, 
311, 331. 

INLAND EMPIRE, THE, x, 337- 
348. 

INNEs, HENRY, Vili, 180, 187. 

INNEss, GEORGE, xvili, 342. 

INSULAR POSSESSIONS OF THE 
Unirep STATES, Porto Rico ac- 
quired, xx, 54, 57; the Philip- 
pines, 57; Samoa, 273; Hawaii, 
181-182; Guam, 54, 57, 278; the 
Midway Islands, 278; Howland, 
279; Baker, 279; Wake, 279. 

INTER-OCEANIC RAILWAY CoM- 
PANY, incorporated, xi, 444. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 
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(1887) enacted, xviii, 186, 189, 
353: 

INVENTION (see Science and 


Invention). 

Iowa, Territory of, organized, 
viii, 300; incorporated in Min- 
nesota Territory, 300; discov- 
ered, 311; first settlement of 
311; included in government of 
upper Louisiana, 312; in that of ’ 
Missouri Territory, 312; in that 
of Michigan, 313; and of Wis- 
consin, 313; Territory of or- 
ganized, 313; explorations of 
Lewis and Clark and of Pike 
in, 313; Indian reservation in, 


313; Black Hawk War, 314; 
surrender of Indian lands in, 
314; boundary dispute with 
Missouri, 314-315; xii, 189; 


State boundaries proposed, viii, 
316-317; constitution adopted, 
318; admitted as a State, 318, 
374% Xill, 1403 xv, 12; its lum- 
ber interests, vill, 427; value of 
industrial products, 430, 436. 

Iowas (SIOUAN), THE, li, 226; 
territory of, xix, 35. 

IREDELL, JAMES, xv, 174. 

Troquols, THE, tribes in South- 
ern Atlantic colonies, ii, 72, 83, 
91; iii, 323; in New York, ii, 
143; treaty of peace with the 


Dutch, 144; iv, 9; with the 
English, 145, 174; wars of, 
against other Indians, ii, 144; 
relations with the colonists, 


144-145; iv, 340, 341; neutral 
in war between French and 
English, but some tribes support 
the French, ii, 145-146; side 
with the British in the Revolu- 
tion, 147-151; the Wyoming 
Valley massacre, vi, 336-338; 
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Sullivan’s expedition against, 
li, 150-152, 274; Viy, 337-338; 


migrations of, ii, 153; seat of, 
211, 212, 227; traditional ac- 
count of, 213; Champlain aids 
the Hurons against, 214-216; 
xi, 33, 35; wars against the 
Hurons, ii, 216-221; xi, 46; 
against the Eries and Susque- 
hannas, ii, 222; make peace with 
the French, 222; renew hostili- 
ties against the French, 223; xi, 
68; a new peace treaty with the 
French, ii, 223; French expedi- 
tions against the Mohawks, 223- 
224; xi, 76; peace treaty be- 
tween the Mohawks and _ the 
French, ii, 224; hostility of Sen- 
ecas toward French, xi, 107; 
peace treaty with French, ii, 
225; xi, 108; war against the 
Illinois, ii, 224; attack Fort St. 
Louis, 2253; ii, 225; xi, 111-112; 
again at war with the French, 
il, 225-226; iv, 283, 298; v, 298; 
xi, 113, 119-120; final peace 
treaty with the French, ii, 226; 
xi, 122; system of government 
and customs, ii, 226-230; Long 
House, 227; confederacy (Kaya- 
nerenkowa), 227; wars against 
the Nepissings, 236; friendly to 
the English in Pontiac’s War, 
256-257; wars with the Shaw- 
nees, 263-264; join the Shawnees 
in Cresap’s War, 272; influence 
of, in the Ohio valley, iii, 338; 
peace treaty with the English, 
iv, 145, 174; conference with 
colonial governors (1722), 342; 
treaty of Fort Stanwix (1768), 
viii, 20; with the British in 
French and Indian War, xi, 
215; tribes of and their distri- 
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bution at discovery, xix, 35; ter- 
ritory of, 298; social organiza- 
tion of, 477. 

IRRIGATION, Pacific States’ 
laws promoting, x, 414; national 
legislation in aid of, 414; xviii, 
nae oe 

IRVING, WASHINGTON, xii, 4.00, 
401, 402; xviii, 325. 

IsLAND No. 10, capture of, xiv, 
258; xv, 266. 

IsLtA SANTA (mainland of 
America so named by Colum- 
bus), i, 287, 289, 294. 

IsLE OF PINES, sovereignty of, 
xx, 85, 89. 

IsLETA, first settlement made 
in Texas, ix, 369. 

IraLy, diplomatic 
with, xvill, 175. 

ITURBIDE, AGUSTIN DE, at the 
battle of Monte de las Cruces, 
ix, 284; defeats the revolution- 
ists at Valladolid, 294; leads 
plot for independence of Mex- 
ico, 300; wins support of Guer- 
rero and formulates plan of 
Mexican monarchy, 300-301; 
occupies capital, 302; x, 92; 
crowned emperor, ix, 303; seeks 
the incorporation of Central 
America with Mexico, ix, 129; 
makes war on Salvador, 130; 
abdicates and goes into exile, 
304; declared a traitor, 305; re- 
turns to Mexico and is executed, 
305. 

ITURRIGARAY, JOSE DE, ix, 278. 

IuKA, battle of, xiv, 289. 

Iverson, ALFRED, xv, 210. 

IvEs, JosEPH C., ix, 484. 

IXTLILXOCHITL, ix, 219, 220. 

IZAMAL, ruins of, xix, 223. 

IZARD, GEORGE, xii, 125. 


rupture 
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JAcKson, ANDREW, leads mili- 
tia force to New Orleans, xii, 
108, 238; is dismissed from the 
service, 238; acquires the so- 
briquet “Old Hickory,” 238; 
quarrels with Benton, 238; cam- 
paign against the Creeks, ii, 
314; xli, 114-115, 239; appointed 
major-general, 138, 239; defeats 
British at Mobile, x, 89; xi, 
315; xii, 138; captures Pensa- 
cola (1814), 138, 239; victory 
at New Orleans, xi, 315; xii, 
138-141, 239; conflict with civil 
authorities there, 240; xv, 30I- 
302; refuses to pay judicial fine, 
xii, 240; disclaims his fitness for 
the presidency, xii, 241; -seeks 
a duel with General Scott, 241; 
service in Florida—defeats the 
Seminoles, 179; takes Pensacola 
and St. Mark’s (1818), 179, 
242; appointed governor of 
Florida, 180; his conquests in 
Spanish Florida disavowed by 
the administration, 242; favors 
protective tariff, xii, 207; esti- 
mate of, xii, 206; in the presi- 
dential race, 208-210; openly 
denounces Clay, 211, 242; early 
life of, 229-230; as a lawyer, 
230-232; quarrels with Sevier, 
233; duel with Dickinson, 234; 
publicly defends Burr, 234, 237; 
story of his marriage, 234-236; 
his wife’s death, 236; in Con- 
gress, 237; his connection with 
Burr, 237; ground of his popu- 
larity, 243; his military reputa- 
tion, 244; temperament, 244; 
elected president, xii, 228; dis- 
courtesy toward Adams, xii, 247; 
triumphal inauguration, 248; 
dismisses Clay, 249; his Cabinet, 
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249; the “Kitchen Cabinet,” 
250; makes wholesale changes 
among office-holders, 252; de- 
fends Mrs. Eaton, 254; alien- 
ated from his Cabinet, 255; 
open breach with Calhoun, 256; 
his first message to Congress, 
259; attitude towards the United 
States Bank, xii, 259, 265-267; 
his Indian policy, 267-272; his 
famous toast to the Union, xii, 
281; his breach with Calhoun, 
285; vetoes Federal aid to inter- 
nal improvements, 287; vetoes 
bill rechartering United States 
Bank, 292; renominated for the 
presidency, xii, 294; issues anti- 
nullification proclamation, 298; 
XV, 195-199; calls on Congress 
for power to meet nullification 
resistance, xii, 300; second in- 
auguration of, xii, 335; visits 
New England, 336; renews his 
attack upon the United States 
Bank, 336-338; recommends six- 
year term for president and vice- 
president, 338; conflict with the 
Senate, 338-339; foreign policy 
of, 341-343; his policy as to 
Texas, 344, 347; as to Oregon, 
351-353; attempted assassination 
of, 355; recommends’ law 
against anti-slavery proclama- 
tions, 359; xv, 36; his financial 
policy, 360-362; Senate expunges 
censure of in 1834, 362; “Fare- 
well address,” vii, 302; xiii, 
362; political influence of, 362- 
364; death of, xiii, 142. 

Jackson, CLAIBORNE F., xiv, 
105, 108, 109, IIS. 

Jackson, FRANcIS J., xii, 25, 
31; xlil, 69. 
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Jackson, HeLen H., xviii, 
330. , 

Jackson, THomas J., takes 


command at Harper’s Ferry, 
xiv, 148; at first battle cf Bull 
Run, 161, 163; xv, 248; in West- 
ern Virginia, xiv, 166; assigned 
to command of the Shenandoah 
valley forces, xiv, 193; his suc- 
cesses imperilled, 194; tenders 
his resignation, but withdraws 
it, 194; defeats Milroy and 
Schenck, xiv, 199-200; xv, 270; 
routs the forces of Frémont and 
Banks, xiv, 200-201; xv, 271; 
pursues Banks to the Potomac, 
xiv, 201; retreats to Port Re- 
public, 203; defeats McDowell 
there, 204; joins Lee at Rich- 
mond, 205; at the battle of Me- 
chanicsville, xiv, 223; at 
Gaines’s Mill, 225; at battle of 
Malvern Hill, xiv, 227-228; at 
battle of Cedar Mountain, xiv, 
234; captures Federal supplies 
at Manassas, 235; fights second 
battle of Bull Run, 235-237; xv, 
277; captures Harper’s Ferry, 
xiv, 240; xv, 280; at battle of 
Antietam (Sharpsburg), xiv, 
241; at battle of Fredericksburg, 
xiv, 245; at battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, xiv, 329; is wounded, 
330; xv, 311; death of, xiv, 
335; character and career, 335- 
337; xvi, 462. 

JACKsoN, WILLIAM, vii, 90. 

Jackson, WILLIAM H., at bat- 
tle of Corinth, xiv, 292. 

Jackson, Miss., xiv, 375, 376, 
382, 383. 

Jamaica, discovered, i, 253, 
259; taken by England, iii, 138. 
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James II, plan of unification 
of the colonies, iv, 284-289. 

James, HENRY, xviii, 338. 

James, THOMAS L., xviii, 140. 

JAMES CirTy, iii, 84. 

Jameson, D. F., xv, 130. 

JAMESON, COLONEL JOHN, Vi, 
360. 

JAMEsTown, VA., first settle- 
ment made at, i, 458; ii, 71, 72, 
73 OS. 

JANSEN, ANTOINE, iv, 29. 

JAPAN, attempted exploration 
of by Spaniards, ix, 254; at- 
tempted establishment of Span- 
ish missions in, xx, 213; United 
States negotiations for commer- 
cial relations with, xiii, 186; 
Russian attempt to open ports of, 
x, 380; opens commercial ports, 
385. 

Java, THE, xii, 102. 

Jay, Joun, delegate to Conti- 
nental Congress, vi, 149; pro- 
poses final petition to the King 
for reconciliation, 184; appoint- 
ed by Congress member of com- 
mittee of foreign correspondence, 
194; advocates triple alliance 
with France, United States and 
Spain, 321; United States envoy 
to Spain, 426; peace commis- 
sioner, 428; view on _ peace 
terms, 434, 436; advocates ratifi- 
cation of Constitution, vii, 193; 
negotiates treaty with Great 
Britain, 280-283; popular outcry 
against, 285-286; negotiates 
peace treaty with Great Britain, 
viii, 42-45; negotiates with 
Spain concerning the Western 
boundary, 170-173; first chief 
justice, 241; governor of New 
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York, 299; defence of his treaty, 
179, 289-290; political integrity 
of, 357; political writings of, 
376; emancipates his slaves, xii, 
306; opinion of in Chisholm 
case, Xv, 174. 
JAYNE, WILLIAM, viii, 338. 
JEANNETTE, THE, Polar ex- 
pedition of, xviii, 146. 
JEFFERSON, JOSEPH, xviii, 435. 
JEFFERSON, ‘THOMAS, secures 
religious freedom in Virginia, 
iii, 382; his resolutions con- 
demning Boston Port Bill, vi, 
142; leader in movement for in- 
dependence, 199; prepares Dec- 
laration of Independence, 217; 
appointed peace commissioner, 
428; commissioner for treaties 
of commerce, vii, 25; first Secre- 
tary of State, 238; opposes the 
national bank bill, 254; his faith 
in the people, 259; forms the 
Republican party, 260; resigns 
from the Cabinet, 299; defeated 
for the presidency, 304; on the 
politics of 1796, 335; drafts 
Kentucky Resolutions, 344; xv, 
179; elected President, 356; on 
Adams’s “midnight appoint- 
ments,” 394; removes many 
Federalist appointees, 395; re- 
elected president, 397; inaugura- 
tion of, 381; radicalism feared, 
382; characteristics of, 383; his 
address, 385; first message to 
Congress, 388; advocates the 
purchase of New Orleans, 402; 
x, 45; and of the Floridas, vii, 
404; of Louisiana territory, 416; 
policy of toward the Barbary 
States, 422-423; in the war be- 
tween Great Britain and France, 
425, 430; creates a ‘‘mosquito 
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fleet,” 431; advocates non-im- 
portation from Great Britain, 
431; recommends an Embargo 
Act, 433; issues proclamation 
aimed at Burr’s intrigues, vii, 
442; on the acquittal of Burr, 
448; favors internal improve- 
ments, 450; on a third term, 
451; retires to Monticello, 
453; urges treaty with Spain, 
vili, 183; policy as to con- 
trol of the Mississippi, x191- 
193; treats for purchase of 
Florida and New Orleans, 193- 
196; and the exploration of 
Northwest, viii, 223-224; x, 39- 
40; encourages Ledyard’s ex- 
ploration, viii, 223; x, 42; plan 
and instructions for Lewis and 
Clark, viii, 225-226; x, 47-49; 
plan of Northwest government, 
vili, 83, 84; attitude against 
slavery, vi, 467; vii, 4493 viii, 
5, 58; xil, 305, 306, 316; xv, 
82; views on State  sover- 
eignty, 182; his policy a national 
one, 190, 200; acknowledges au- 
thorship of the Virginia Resolu- 
tions, xii, 282; on public edu- 
cation, 427; xvii, 322; on the 
promotion of manufactures, xii, 
151; on the Missouri Compro- 
mise, 190; in newspaper war- 
fare, vii, 266; political writings 
of, 376; library of sold to Con- 
gress, xli, 147; death of, xii, 
214, 440. 

JENKINS, MICAH, xiv, 410. 

JeNKINs’s Ear, War of, iv, 
409. 

Jesuits, settlements in the 
Mississippi valley, viii, 6-7; ar- 
rive in Canada, xi, 36; super- 
sede the Recollets there, 43; 
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eminent pioneers of the order, 
43; incite Abnakis. against the 
New England settlers, 124; sup- 
pression of, 323; their estates in 
Canada confiscated, 326; settle- 
ment of in California, x, 17; ex- 
pulsion from America, 20; estab- 
lished in New Spain, ix, 250; 
expelled therefrom, 265; re-es- 
tablished in New Spain, 297; 
suppressed in Mexico, 335. 
Jesup, THomas S., xii, 132, 
271. 
Jews, settlements of in Amer- 
ica, iv, 193. 
JoHNs HOopPkKINS 
XVii, 234. 
JoHNsoNn, ANDREW, opposes se- 
cession of ‘Tennessee, xiv, 68; 
supposed influence of in secur- 
ing exemption of Tennessee in 
emancipation proclamation, 325; 
military governor of Tennessee, 
263; xvi, 49; elected vice-presi- 
dent, 50; succeeds to the presiden- 
cy, Xvi, 73; xviii, 5; characteristics 
of, xviii, 5-6, 12; retains Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet, 6; offers re- 
wards for capture of president 
and cabinet of Confederacy, 8; 
proposes arrest of General Lee, 
xvi, 74; declares Southern ports 
open to commerce, 75; proclaims 
amnesty and pardon, ix, 451; 
xiv, 483; xv, 495; xvi, 763 xviii, 
9; recognizes restored govern- 
ments of Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, xvi, 78- 
79; proclaims plan of reorgan- 
ization, xvi, 80; urges limited 
negro suffrage in Mississippi, 
82, 156; declines to favor gen- 
eral negro suffrage, 172; vetoes 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill, 172; 
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xviii, 21; and the Civil Rights 
bill, “xvi, 1735 xvii, 21; “de- 
nounces his radical opponents, 
xvi, 182; xvili, 21; vetoes uni- 
versal suffrage bill for District 
of Columbia, xvi, 182; vetoes 
Congressional -reconstruction bill, 
183; his plan of reconstruction 
overthrown, 183; xviii, 10, 13- 
15; efforts to impeach, xvi, 191- 
193; suspends, then removes 
Stanton, 194, 279; Xvili, 255 
friction with Grant, xvi, 194, 
195; xviil, 24; his military au- 
thority curtailed, 24-25; vetoes 
Tenure of Office bill, 25; im- 
peachment of resolved on, xvi, 
196; Articles of impeachment 
against, 196-199; vetoes bills for 
admission of Nebraska and Colo- 
rado, viii, 334; xvi, 203; trial 
and acquittal of, 207-216; xviii, 
25; estimate of his policy, xvi, 
219-220; appoints officers to mili- 
tary districts in the South, 254; 
vetoes supplement Reconstruction 
Act, 277; xvili, 25; elected to 
the United States Senate, 30. 
JOHNsoN, BusHrop R., surren- 
ders Fort Donelson, xiv, 257, 
363-366, 471-472. 
JOHNSON, ‘CAVE, xiii, 141. 
JoHNsoN, EASTMAN, xviii, 345. 
JOHNSON, EpwarD, xiv, 194, 
197, 199, 200, 413-414, 433. 
JOHNSON, FRANK W., ix, 403, 
407, 413, 417. 
JOHNSON, GUY, il, 147. 
JoHNsON, HERSCHEL V., nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency, 
xiii, 458; xvi, 95. 
JouHNsoN, IsAAc, v, 59. 
JOHNSON, JAMES, xvi, 8x. 
JOHNSON, JOHN, vi, 289. 
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JoHNsonN, Mary, xviii, 339. 

JOHNSON, REVERDY, xiii, 245; 
XVI, 169; XVlil, 45. 

JoHNson, RICHARD M., xii, 
III, 359, 360; xili, rr. 


Jounson, RicHarD W., xiv, 
362-366, 86. 

JOHNSON, ‘THOMAS, vi, 150, 
182, 194. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM, British 


superintendent of Indian affairs, 
iil, 322; makes peace with the 
Onondagas, iv, 446; operations 
against Crown Point, iv, 459; 
Vv, 390; xi, 185; makes war on 
the Senecas, ii, 146; takes Ni- 
agara, iv, 464; xi, 215; secures 
neutrality of Iroquois in Pon- 
tiac’s War, ii, 256; procures 
submission of Pontiac’s allies, 
xi, 249; makes treaty with In- 
dians at Niagara, iii, 409, 411; 
in the Revolutionary War, ii, 
25% 

JoHNsON, WILLIAM S., vii, 84, 
110. 

JOHNSTON, ALBERT S., com- 
mands United States forces in 
Mormon rebellion, xiii, 427; as- 
signed to Confederate Depart- 
ment of the West, xiv, 96; mor- 
tally wounded at Shiloh, xiv, 
260; xv, 263; career of, xiv, 260. 

JoHNsTON, ALEXANDER, xii, 
380. 

JOHNSTON, JosEPH E., in com- 


mand at Harper’s Ferry, xiv, 
149; abandons this post, 150; 
out-manceuvres Patterson, 153; 


commands the Army of the Po- 
tomac, 154; at first battle of 
Bull Run, 161-163; xv, 247-248; 
retreats beyond the Rappahan- 
nock, xiv, 195; takes command 
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on the Peninsula, xiv, 210; re- 
treats to Williamsburg and 
gives battle, 211; retreats to the 
Chickahominy, 213; gives battle 
at Seven Pines, 216; wounded 
there, 217; xv, 272; assembles 
forces at Jackson, xiv, 374, 3753 
withdraws to Canton, 376; oc- 
cupies and again evacuates 
Jackson, 382, 383; xv, 327; ap-, 
pointed to command of Army of 
Tennessee, xiv, 386; assumes 
command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee, xiv, 425; operations in 
Georgia, 426-430; xv, 399-402; 
replaced by Hood, xiv, 430; xv, 


402; reappointed to command, 
XV, 462; opposes Sherman’s 
march in the Carolinas, xiv, 


467; xv, 462; urges negotiations 
for peace, 484; deplores the as- 
sassination of Lincoln, 485; ar- 
ranges peace terms with Sher- 


man, 486-489; they are dis- 
avowed, 490; surrenders to 
Sherman, xiv, 479; xv, 4913 
relations with Jefferson Davis, 
Vos 

JOHNSTON, RICHARD M., xvii, 
417. 

JOHNSTON, WILLIAM F., xiii, 
363. 

JOHNSTONE, GEORGE, iii, 387, 
389-391, 395. 

JoHNsTown, flood at, xviii, 
L775 

Jotret, Louis, reaches Sault 


Ste. Marie, i, 416; explores the 
Mississippi south to the Arkan- 


sas, 417-426; xi, 82-83; dis- 
covers Iowa, viii, 311. 

Jones, Davi R., xiv, 160, 
236; 242. 


JONEs, JACOB, xii, 101. 


oye 


JONEs, JOHN M., xiv, 408. 

JonEs, JOHN PAUL, appointed 
lieutenant in the first United 
States fleet, vi, 371; hoists the 
first flag in the service, 372; 
commands the Providence, 373; 
in command of the Alfred, 374; 
captures the Drake, 381; fits out 
a squadron in France, 382; 
captures the Serapis, 384. 

Jones, NoBLE WIMBERLEY, iii, 
473- 

Jones, THomas Ap C., ix, 
RUS Sa OIG, 

Jones, WILLIAM, xii, 107, 161. 

Joris, ADRIAN, iv, 15, 180. 

JOUTEL, HENRI, ix, 372, 373, 
375: 

Juan DE Fuca, strait of, x, 
31, 35, 38. 

Juarez, BENITO, ix, 335, 
named president of the Consti- 
tutionalists, 336; establishes his 
government at Vera Cruz, 336, 
337; his early life, 337; his 
government recognized by the 
United States, 338; defeats the 
conservative army, 339; elected 
constitutional president, 339; 
difficulties with the European 
powers, 340; abandons the capi- 
tal to the French, 346; continues 
his government, 349; refuses 
clemency to Maximilian, 354; 
modifies punishment of Imperial- 
ists, 357; elected president, 1867 
and 1871, 358; death of, 359. 

JUDICIARY, system established 
by the Constitution, vii, 148; or- 
ganization of, vii, 241. 

JuLian, GEORGE W., nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency, 
ier Ose KVAMO Lemay IIs 6-317. 
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KALAKAUA, XX, 167-169. 

KaLaMAZzoo RIVER, ii, 280. 

KAMEHAMEHA I., founds Ha- 
wailan monarchy, xx, 153; con- 
quers the Hawaiian group, 156. 

KAMEHAMEHA Y., xx, 166-167. 

KANAWHA RIVER, li, 267, 271, 
272. 

KANAWHA VALLEY, campaigns 
in, xiv, 145-147, 167-168. 

Kane, E.isHA K., xiii, 431. 

KANE, JOHN K., xii, 261. 


Kansas, bill for Territorial 
government introduced, xiii, 
313; becomes law, 328; xv, 22, 
91; territorial government or- 
ganized, viii, 331; xv, 23; organ- 
ized emigration to from New 
England, xiii, 375; Thayer’s 
free settlers’ colonization in, 
376; free towns founded, 378; 
Missouri borderers opposition, 
378; a pro-slavery legislature 
elected, 379; violence of the pro- 
slavery faction, 382, 384; a free 
state constitution adopted, 382; 
XV, 23, 24; battle in Congress as 
to, xiii, 383-391; pro-slavery 
colonization in, 392; Lawrence 
burned and sacked, 397; John 
Brown’s massacres, 398; influx 
of Free State settlers, 400-401; 
the Free State legislature at 
Topeka, 402; the opposition 
legislature, xili, 412; a state of 
insurrection proclaimed, 413; 
conflicts between factional 
forces, 413; the two legislatures 
convene, 415; factional con- 
ventions, 417; the Lecompton 
constitution, 417; xv, 23, 24; the 
Free State party win the election 
of 1858, xiii, 420; the issue in Con- 
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gress (1858), 420-424; the people 
reject the Lecompton constitution 
with its Congressional bribe, 
424. 
Kantz, AucusT V., xiv, 423. 
KasKAsKIA, Indian settlement 
at, ii, 303; Jesuit mission settled 
at, ili, 252; vili, 6; captured by 
Clark, iii, 441; vi, 334; viii, 32- 
333 first State capital of Illinois, 
viii, 262. 
KEARNEY, DENNIS, xviii, 259. 
KEARNY, PHILIP, xiv, 238. 
KEARNY, STEPHEN W., takes 
possession of New Mexico for 
the United States, ix, 331, 476; 
x, 265; marches to California, 
265-266; engages Mexican force 
at San Pasqual, 267; disputes 
authority of Commodore Stock- 
ton, 267, 269-271; retakes Los 
Angeles, 268; assumes office of 
governor of California, x, 270. 
KEARSARGE, THE, destroys the 
Alabama, xiv, 453; xv, 428. 
KEITH, GEORGE, iv, 346. 
KEITH, WILLIAM, iv, 388-403, 
480. 
KELLEY, BENJAMIN F., 
134. 
KELLEY, HALL J., x, 96, 124. 
KELLEY, WILLIAM D., xviii, 
306-307. 
KELLOGG, 
380-382. 
KEMPER, JAMES L., xiv, 236. 
Kempt, JAMES, xi, 335. 
KENDALL, AMOS, xli, 137, 250, 
262-263, 338, 358; xili, 44. 
KENDRICK, JOHN, x, 35, 82, 83. 
KenEsAw Mountain, battle 
of, xiv, 430; xv, 402. 


xiv, 


WILLIAM P., xvi, 
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KENNEBEC RIVER, early settle- 
ments on, v, 39, 44, 103, 105; 
Indian raids on, ii, 204, 206. 

KENNEDY, JOHN P., xili, 429; 
Xvli, 406. 

KENT, JAMES, xii, 4323 xili, 
430. 

ICENT else 

Kentucky, Walker’s explora- 
TIONS ele Lye LOL vali uma 
Boone’s, iii, 419; viii, 19; Wat- 
auga settlement made, viii, 20; 
Harrodsburg and Boonesborough 
established, iii, 419; vili, 25; 
government of the settlements, 
iii, 420; incorporation with Vir- 
ginia, 420; settlements ravaged 
during Revolutionary War, vi, 
333; villi, 29, 46; they become 
separate State, viii, 46; admin- 
istrative organization of settle- 
ments, 107; question of naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi, 108, 124; 
agitation for statehood, 109-115; 
a constitution adopted, 115; ad- 
mitted into the Union (1792), 
Vii, 292; Vili, 116, 122, 365-366; 
XV, 10; opposition to Alien and 
Sedition Acts, viii, 124-126; 
manhood suffrage adopted, xii, 
14; establishes a school fund, 
428; adopts position of “armed 
neutrality’ in the Civil War, 
xiv, 89; union military organi- 
zation violates that neutrality, 
91; Confederate troops” enter 
the State, 94; the legislature 
sides with the Union, 95; posi- 
tion of Confederate and Union 
armies in, 96; Southerners’ Con- 
vention adopts provisional gov- 
ernment, 97; and ordinance of 
secession from the Union, 97; 
admitted into the Confederacy, 
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97; Reconstruction procedure in 
—rejects the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, xvi, 487, 518; the fran- 
chise extended to ex-Confeder- 
ates, 494; the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments rejected, 
494, 521, 524; public school sys- 
tem of before the war, xvii, 326. 
KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS, THE, 
(1798), vii, 344; viii, 124-125; 
XV,179; (1799) vii, 3463 viii, 126; 
xv, 180; how received by other 
States, 347; their authorship, 
349; nullification right involved 
in, xii, 278. 
KENYON COLLEGE, established 
(1828), viii, 276; xii, 431. 
KEoKUK, Sauk Chief, ii, 302. 
KERLEREC, Louis B. DE, iii, 
343-345. 
KERNSTOWN, 
198. 
KERSHAW, JosEPH B., at battle 
of Fredericksburg, xiv, 247; at 
Chickamauga, xiv, 363-366; at 
the battle of the Wilderness, xiv, 
410; at Cold Harbor, xiv, 415. 
Key, Davi M., xvi, 554.3 xviii, 
131. 
Key, Francis S., xii, 128. 
Keyes, ErRAsMus D., xiv, 209, 
214, 216. 
KicHes, THE, traditional mi- 
gration of, xix, 266-267. 
KICKAPOOSs, THE, ii, 243, 244. 
Kipp, WILLIAM, iv, 323-327. 
Kipper, J. P., viii, 337. 
KIEFT, WILLIAM, iv, 27-36, 45, 
64, 91-92. 
KILPATRICK, JUDSON, xiv, 405- 
406. 
KIMBALL, NATHAN, xiv, 166. 
KING GEORGE’s WAR, iii, 337, 
338, 357, 359, 362. 


battle of, xiv, 
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Kinc, JoHN A., xill, 347. 

Kinc Puiip’s War, contrib- 
utory causes, v, 228-230; attack 
on Swansey, li, 190; Vv, 230; 
massacres at Dartmouth and 
other towns, ii, 191; v, 231; the 
Nipmucks join Philip, ii, 193; 
Vv, 232; attack on Brookfield and 
Connecticut valley towns, ii, 
193-1943 Vv, 232-234; the Nar- 
ragansetts join Philip, ii, 194; 
v, 235; colonial forces defeat 
the Narragansetts, ii, 195-1963 v, 
236-237; Lancaster and _ other 
towns devastated, ii, 197; Vv, 
237-238; Rhode Island towns 
destroyed, ii, 197; v, 238; the 
Narragansett chief captured, ii, 


198; v, 238; Philip’s final 
stand, li, 199; v, 239. 
KinGc, RUFUS, opposes. re- 


vision of Articles of Confedera- 
tion, vii, 58, 60, 81; changes his 
view, 61, 62, 81; epitome of his 
career, 81; his part in framing 
the Constitution, 81; on popular 
election, 98; on State representa- 
tion, 101, 113, 118; on the slave 
trade, 128; defeated for the 
vice-presidency, vil, 397, 4533 
minister to Great Britain, viii, 
191; xii, 212; opposes caucus 
nominations, 396. 

KinG WILLIAM’s WAR, ii, 203- 
207; ill, 336. 

Kinc’s COLLEGE 
bia College). 

Kino’s Mountain, battle of, 
Vip 35 7su Vili Ads 

KINo, Evusesio FRANCISCO, ex- 
plores Arizona, ix, 48r. 

KINzIE, JoHN H., xii, 167. 

KIRKE, GERVASE, xi, 39. 

KIRKE, PERCY, v, 253, 259. 


(see Colum- 
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KIRKLAND, MosEs, vi, 335. 

KIRKPATRICK, BENJAMIN, xiv, 
48. 

Kirkwood, SAMUEL J., xviii, 
140. 

“KITCHEN CABINET,”  Jack- 
son’s, xii, 241; influence of, 264. 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN 
HORSESHOE, iii, 353. 

KNIGHTS OF LABOR, organized, 
Kill, 431. 

Know-NoTHING Party, origin 
and principles of, xiii, 352-356; 
its political supporters, 354; 
adopts the cause of the Union, 
358; the slavery question splits 
its council, 360; its 1856 plat- 
form, 361; nominates Fillmore 
and Donelson for the presidency 
and vice-presidency, 363; north- 
ern delegates secede and nomi- 
nate Frémont and Johnston, 363; 
decline of, 419. 

Knox, HENRY, vii, 239, 299, 
339. 

Knox, PHILANDER C., xviii, 
265. 

KNYPHAUSEN, WILHELM VON, 
vi, 279, 278-279, 328, 347- 

KosLer, JOHN, vill, 272. 

Kosciuszko, TADEUSZ, vi, 292, 
402. 

KossuTH, Louis, xiii, 173, 179- 
182. 

Ku Kiux Ktan, allied or 
original organizations in Lou- 
isiana, xvi, 381; battle of White 
League against militia and po- 
lice at New Orleans, 381; opera- 
tions of in Mississippi, 392; 
origin of, xvi, 434; its organ- 
ization extended, 435; objects, 
326; constitution and pledge of, 
435-437; the White Camellia or- 
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ganized in Louisiana, 438; its 
objects, 439-441; operations of, 


359, 443; State legislation 
against, 445; the order dis- 
solved, 446; Congress enacts 
laws against, 446, 540; the 


White League in Louisiana, 450. 
KUYTER, JOACHIM, iv, 36. 


LABADISTS, THE, settlement of 
in Maryland, iv, 195. 

LABASTIDA, PELAGIO ANTONIO, 
ix, 346. 

Lasor UNIONS, first organized 
in United States, xiii, 432; de- 
velopment of, 432-433; early 
political movement in Philadel- 
phia, xii, 391. 

LABRADOR, coast of, discovered 
by Cabot, i, 305; Indians of, ii, 
PD OL, OLY 

LACANDONES, THE, ix, 118. 

LA CHINE, massacre at, xi, 
113. 

LACLEDE, PIERRE L., ii, 258; 
ili, 438, 439, 440. 

LACOLLE, battle at (1812), xi, 
305; in 1814, 311. 

Laconia, settlement of, v, 44, 
106, 160. 

LA Croix, N., viii, 435. 

LADINOS OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 
LQ 7OW 1 7/71s 

LADRONE ISLANDS, 
by Magalhaes, i, 343. 

LAFARGE, JOHN, xviii, 344. 

LAFAYETTE, MARQUIS DE, joins 
the American army, vi, 280; at 
the battle of the Brandywine, 
280; harasses Howe at Philadel- 
phia, 285; felicitates Washing- 
ton on the treaty with France, 
vi, 316; narrowly escapes cap- 
ture by Howe, 327; takes part 


discovered 
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in the expedition against New- 
port, 331; mission to France, 
vi, 385; operations against Corn- 
wallis, 414, 415; occupies Mal- 
vern Hill, 415; visits United 
States as the nation’s guest, xii, 
203. 

LAFITTE, JEAN, establishes pi- 
rate quarters at Galveston, ix, 


391; establishes a government, 
392; his establishment broken 
up, 392; aids French refugees, 
393- 

LAFONTAINE, Louis H., xi, 
408, 413. 

LAGNEL, JuLIus A. DE, xiv, 
139, 142. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN discovered, 
xi, 33; American defeat on, vi, 
257, 274; British naval defeat 
on (1814), xi, 313. 

Lake Erg, British defeat on, 
Bal Cloris o0hy imac. 

LAKE OF THE WOODS, ii, 326. 

LAKE ONTARIO, British squad- 
ron repulsed on (1813), xi, 308. 

LALEMANT, CHARLES, ix, 392; 
xi, 36, 46. 

LALEMANT, JEROME, xi, 56. 

LALLEMANT, GABRIEL, ii, 217. 

Lamar, Lucius Q. C.,, 
549, 5513 xviil, 166. 

LAMAR, MIRABEAU B., ix, 423, 
424, 427-431. 

LAMB, JOHN, 
Fisher, xiv, 466. 

L’AMISTAD, case of the slave 
schooner, xili, 75, 78. 

LAMONT, DANIEL S., xviii, 215. 

La NAVIDAD, settlement of by 
Columbus, i, 192; destruction of, 
199, 250. 

LANDA, 
241, 248. 


XV1, 


defends Fort 


DIEGO DE, xix, 223, 
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Lanp CompaNIES, the Van- 
dalia enterprise (Walpole 
Grant), viii, 90; the Susquehanna 
Co., 92; Ohio Co., 93-98; Scioto 
Co., 99-101; Symmes  Pur- 
chase, Ior. 

Lane, James H., in the Free 
Kansas movement, xili, 401, 413, 
417; defeated by Confederates 
in Missouri, xiv, 112. 

LANE, JAMES H., xiv, 246, 331, 
413. 

LANE, JosEPH, first Territorial 
governor of Oregon, x, 185; 
subdues Rogue River Indians, 
328; elected Senator from 
Oregon, 333; Democratic candi- 
date for vice-president, 334, 
AOOs XII rdi5 SEX VDL O, mL 2OR 
later years of, 334. 

LANE, RALPH, iii, 48. 

LANGDON, JOHN, vii, 84, 128, 
140, 189, 190. 

LANIER, SIDNEY, 
Xvii, 418. 

LANSDOWNE, Marquis of, xi, 
451. 

LANSING, JOHN, vil, 103. 

LAaNuzA, JosE A. G., xx, 67. 

LA PEROUSE, JEAN F. DE Ga- 
LAUP, X, 197. 

LAPHAM, ELBRIDGE G., xviii, 
143. 

LAPHAM, 
382. 

Larcom, Lucy, xviii, 329. 

LARKIN, THoMAS O., x, 241, 
245, 246, 247, 249, 258. 

LARTIGNE, JAMES, xi, 374, 380. 

La SALLE, ROBERT CAVALIER, 
SIEUR DE, iil, 187; xi, 83; re- 
ceives grant of Fort Cataraqui 
xi, 86; establishes post at Ni- 
agara, 96; lake expedition to 


xvi, 245; 


INCREASE A., xix, 
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Mackinaw, 97; establishes Fort 
Créveceeur on the Illinois, 98; 
returns to Montreal, 99; loses 
the Griffon, 100; his posts plun- 
dered, 100; search for De Tonti, 
tor, 103; voyage down the Illi- 
nois, 104; down the Mississippi, 
ipo 7 lll, et 8O-L9O | Xl, | LOA! 
takes formal possession of coun- 
try drained by the Mississippi, 
lii, 190-192; ix, 369; xi, 104; 
discovers mouths of the river, 
104; establishes Fort St. Louis 
on the Illinois, ili, 193; xi, 105; 
dispossessed of his posts, 106; 
leads expedition from France to 
Gulf of Mexico, iii, 194; ix, 
370; xi, 106; oversails the Mis- 
sissippi and lands at Matagorda 
Bay, ii, 280; ix, 371; builds 
Fort St. Louis, 372; searches for 
the Mississippi, 372; sets out for 
Canada, but returns, 372; again 
starts for the north, 373; is as- 
sassinated by his companions, 
Mije LO 5501x4374) Xi 106. 

Las CASAS, BARTOLOME ODE, 
missionary labors of in Central 
America, ix, 75-76, 119; op- 
poses the system of Indian slav- 
ery, 80, 82; reluctantly consents 
to African slavery, 83; secures 
decree against enslavement of 
the Indians, ix, 241; returns to 
Spain, 242. 

Las Casas, FRANCISCO DE, ix, 
229. 

Las GUASIMAS, engagement at, 
XxX, 40. 

LATROBE, BENJAMIN H., vii, 
366; xii, 153. 

LatrerR Day SAINTs, church 
of organized, xii, 417; its mi- 
grations, 417-418; polygamy 
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adopted in, 418; settled in Utah, 
419. 2 

LAUDONNIERE, RENE DE, i, 434, 
496; li, 53, 55; iii, 33, 36. 

LAURENS, HENRY, vi, 
391, 428, 434. 

LAURENS, JOHN, vi, 420. 

LAURIER, WILFRID, xi, 460. 

LaAuzAN, ARMAND, Duc DE, 
vi, 420. ; 

LAUZON, JEAN DE, xi, 47-49. 

LAvAL-MONTMORENCI,  FRAN- 
cols X. DE, ili, 203; xi, 53-54, 
55-57, 64, 69-72, 81, 89-92, 109. 

LAVERGNE, battle of, xiv, 268. 

Law, E. McIver, xiv, 363-366, 
418. 

Law, JOHN, iii, 226. 

LAWRENCE, Amos A.,, 
376, 457. 

LAWRENCE, CHARLES, xi, 186, 
201. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES, takes the 
British Peacock, xii, 108; killed 
in fighting the Shannon, 109. 

Lawson, JOHN, iii, 151. 

LawTon, ALEXANDER R., xiv, 
241. 

LAwTon, HENRY W., xx, 41, 
42, 43. 

LAYDON, VIRGINIA, iii, 70. 

Le BorGNE, EMANUEL, xi, 231- 
232. 

Le Camp, JEAN FRANCOIS, iii, 
216. 

Le CARON, JOSEPH, xi, 34. 

Le CoNTE, JOSEPH, xix, 48. 

LEDERER, JOHN, iii, 152. 

LEDYARD, JOHN, accompanies 
Cook on his Pacific voyage, x, 
33; attempts to establish North 
Pacific fur trade, 34; plans ex- 
ploration of the Northwest, viii, 


318, 


xill, 
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223; x, 42; sails from England, 
is brought back, 42; attempts 
expedition through Russia, is 
arrested, 43; his death, 43. 

LEDYARD, WILLIAM, Vi, 414. 

Lee, ARTHUR, Vi, 
302, 303, 307, 310. 

LEE, CHARLES, attorney-gen- 
eral in Washington’s second 
Cabinet, vii, 300. 

LEE, CHARLES, vi, 154, 155, 
228; in command of the Revo- 
lutionary forces of the South, vi, 
247; his disloyal inaction im- 
perils Washington’s force, vt, 
263, 265; again in the American 
camp, vi, 327; retreats at Mon- 
mouth, 328; is court-martialled 
and dismissed, 329. 

LeEE, FITZHUGH, at second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, xiv, 237; at An- 
tietam, 241; in the Chickahom- 
iny raid, 249; at battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, xiv, 329-335; in 
operations about Petersburg, xiv, 
423; at battle of Five Forks, 
xiv, 471-472; consul general at 
Havana, xvill, 2675 xx, 15.) 21, 
23; in Spanish War, xviii, 274; 
military commander of Havana, 


xx, 67. 

Lez, Henry, takes Paulus 
Hook, vi, 341; assigned to 
Greene’s command, 394; ha- 
rasses Cornwallis in North 


Carolina, 402, 403; at the bat- 
tle of Guilford, 404; besieges 
Fort Watson, 407; takes Fort 
Granby, 408; at the capture of 
Augusta, 408; at Eutaw Springs, 
410; defends the Constitution in 
the Continental Congress, vii, 
163; advocates ratification of 
Constitution by Virginia, 193; 


298, 299, | 
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defends the Federal Republican, 
ren tay 

LEE, JASON, establishes mis- 
sion on the Willamette, x, 127; 
xli, 353; advocates colonization 
of Oregon, x, 137, 138-139; 
sends missionary colony to Ore- 
gon, 142. 

Lee, RicHarp Henry, delegate 
to Continental Congress, vi, 150; 
Independence Resolves of, 210, 
219; vii, 3; adversely criticises 
Washington’s measures at Val- 
ley Forge, vi, 324; opposes the 
Constitution, vii, 162, 182; his 
“Federal Farmer’ letters, 192; 
Senator in first Congress, 233. 

LEE, RoBerT E., captures John 
Brown, xiii, 455; proposed as 
commander of the Federal 
forces in the Civil War, xv, 239; 
resigns from the United States 
army, 239; appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of Virginia’s 
troops, xiv, 65; xv, 239; career 
of, xiv, 124-125; sends force into 
West Virginia, xiv, 126; takes 
command in Western Virginia, 
xiv, 166; appointed to chief 
command of the Confederate 
armies, xiv, 191; xv, 272; as- 
sumes command at Seven Pines, 
xiv, 217; operations against Mc- 
Clellan, 219-230; xv, 273; oper- 
ations against Pope, xiv, 233- 
239; XV, 277; invades Mary- 
land, xiv, 239-243; xv, 278; de- 
feats Hooker at Chancellors- 
ville, xiv, 329-335; xv, 311; 
moves to second northern inva- 


SiON,” XIV) 63385 0. XV GIO Te mae 
Chambersburg, xiv, 340; at 
Gettysburg, 342-348; xv, 321- 


323; retreats to Virginia, xiv, 
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348; xv, 323; at the battle of the 
Wilderness, xiv, 408-411; at 
Spottsylvania, 412-413; at battle 
of Cold Harbor, 416-419; de- 
fends Petersburg, 469-474; xv, 
463; retreats to Appomattox 
Court House, xiv, 475-476; sur- 
renders to Grant, 476-478; xv, 
467-468; his farewell address to 
the Army of Northern Virginia, 


xiv, 478; recommends negro en-' 


listment, xiv, 499; Xv, 349-350. 
LEE, SAMUEL P., xiv, 280. 
Ler, STEPHEN D., bears de- 

mand for evacuation of Fort 

Sumter, xiv, 55; notifies Ander- 

son of bombardment, 57; at sec- 

ond battle of Bull Run, xiv, 237; 

defeats Sherman at Chickasaw 

Bayou, xiv, 295-297; at siege of 

Vicksburg, xiv, 381; in Hood’s 

Tennessee campaign, xiv, 433- 

435. 

LEE, THOMAS, viii, 12. 
Ler, WILLIAM H. F., xiv, 423. 
LEEsBURG, battle of, xiv, 169, 

170. 

LEE’s MILLS, 

210. 

LecaL TEnpeEr, Act of 1862, 

vii, 141; xviii, 201; is held un- 


battle of, xiv, 


constitutional, but opinion re- 
versed, 202. 

LEGARE, HucH S., xiii, 102, 
118. 

Lecasp!l, MicueL L. bg, ef- 


fects the conquest of the Philip- 
pines (1565-1572), xX, II; Xx, 
204-205. 
LEISLER, JACOB, iv, 159, 186, 
197, 295-305, 322. 
LELAND STANFORD, JR., 
versity, xviii, 68, 413. 


Uni- 
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Le Loutre, ABBE, xi, 173, 186, 
187. 

Le Marre, JAMEs, discovers 
passage round Cape Horn, x, 
16-17. 

Le Moyne, JosEPH, xi, 121. 

Le Moyne, SIMON, xi, 47-50. 

LENCANS, THE, their contest 
with the Spaniards, ii, 12; terri- 
tory of at discovery, xix, 37. 

L’ENFANT, PETER C., plans the 
national capital, vil, 293; xii, 256. 

LEON, ALONSO DE, ili, 280, 376, 
379. 

LEON, JUAN PONCE DE, ex- 
plores Florida, i, 317-319, 495, 
499; occupies Porto Rico, xx, 
92. 

LESCARBOT, MARC, xi, 31. 

LEsLiE, ALEXANDER, Vi, 412. 

LESsEPS, FERDINAND DE, ix, 
168. 

LE SUEUR, ii, 328, 3413 iii, 
437, 438. 

LETCHER, JOHN, xiv, 117, 123. 

LEVERETT, JOHN, colonial gov- 
ernor, V, 243, 248. 

LEVERETT, JOHN, president of 
Harvard, v, 354, 355. 

Lewis, ANDREW, ii, 272. 

LEWIS AND CLARK, expedition, 
vii, 449; expedition enters the 
Missouri, viii, 228; x, 50; con- 
ference with Indians at Council 
Bluffs, viii, 229; x, 50; reaches 
Mandan villages, viii, 229; x, 
51; the Yellowstone, vili, 230; 
x, 51; the Falls of the Missouri, 
xili, 2313; x, 52; the Rockies, viii, 
230m x 528) journey tos ane 
Columbiay viity 232% x, 523 
reaches the Pacific, viii, 232; x, 
52; winters in Oregon, 53; the 
return journey, viii, 232; x, 53; 
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results of the ,expedition, 53, 
59-60; accounts of Indians met 
by, li, 336, 337, 342, 344, 364, 
367, 372- : 

Lewis, D: PB) xvi, 36%. 

Lewis, MERIWETHER, offers to 
explore Northwest, viii, 224; 
Jefferson’s estimate of, 225; in- 
structions to, 226-227; account 
of his expedition, 228-233; ap- 
pointed governor of Louisiana, 
233; appointed to lead Missouri- 
Pacific exploring expedition, x, 
47; his death, viii, 233; (See 
Lewis and Clark.) 

Lewis, WILLIAM B., plans tne 
election of Jackson as president, 
xii, 207, 241; confidential ad- 
viser of Jackson, 250; favors the 


United States Bank, 264, 266, 
290. 
LEXINGTON, first Revolution- 


ary engagement at, vi, 164. 


Lexincton, Mo., battle at, 
sahiy, 300. 

LEXINGTON, THE, vi, 371. 

LIBERAL REPUBLICANS, xVi, 
543; xviii, 57, 58-59. 

LIBERIA, xii, 315; XVi, 227- 


228. 

Liverty Boys, iii, 473. 

Liperty Party, organization 
and platform of, xv, 82, 85; 
platform and _ principles of 
(1844), xiii, 122; xv, 89. 

LIBERTY, THE, seized in Bos- 
ton harbor, vi, 119. 

LIBRARIES, the first free estab- 
lished in America, iii, 149, 370; 
first founded in Philadelphia, iv, 
413; at the close of Revolution, 
vii, 52; dearth of in 1800, xiii, 
398; the Ridgway founded, xii, 
425, 434; Harvard University, 
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433; the Boston Atheneum, 
Mercantile and State, 434; New 
York Society, 434; New York 
Historical Society, 434; Balti- 
more, 434; Charleston, S. C., 
434; Cincinnati, 434; Con- 
gressional, 434; in _ southern 
colleges and universities, xvii, 
354. 

LICEAGA, JosE MARIA, ix, 295. 

Lick OBSERVATORY, xvili, 378. 

LIEBER, FRANCIS, xiii, 429. 

LILIUOKALANI, xviii, 216; xx, 
169-171, 179, 181. 

LINcoLN, ABRAHAM, on _ the 
right) (to) erebelS xiv,3255ap- 
pointed member of Kansas Com- 
mittee, xili, 393; on the effect 
of the Dred Scott decision, 
xiii, 411; XV, 104; campaign 
against Douglas, xiii, 436-448; 
XV, 99-100; on John Brown’s 
raid, xiii, 457; elected to the 
presidency, 458; advances Fed- 
eral control of slavery exten- 
sion as a national issue, xv, 98- 
111; on the national character 
of the Government, xv, 213; on 
the permanency of the Union, 
214; his inaugural appeal to 
the South against secession, 214- 
218; assents to Constitutional 
sanction of slavery in the States, 
217, 224; nominated for the 
presidency, xv, 116; elected, xiv, 
11; xv, 121; his inaugural, xiv, 
37; XV, 214-218; promises evac- 
uation of Fort Sumter, xiv, 51; 
XV, 234; orders its reinforce- 
ment, xiv, 52; xv, 236; calls for 
75,000 troops, xiv, 61; xv, 238; 
proclaims blockade and declares 
Confederate privateers pirates, 
xiv, 66, 69; xv, 239; calls for 
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400,000 volunteers, 247; extra- 
constitutional acts of, 247; on 
the violation of Kentucky’s neu- 
trality by Union troops, xiv, 91; 
orders modification of Frémont’s 
emancipation proclamation, xv, 
250; and the Trent, 253; or- 
ders general advance of the 
armies, xiv, 189; xv, 258; issues 
call for 300,000 troops, xiv, 239; 
xv, 274; his support of Grant, 
265; favors colonization of 
slaves in South America and 
Africa, 267; revokes Hunter’s 
emancipation order, 267; rela- 
tions with Cabinet and party 


leaders, 288, 290; xviii, 3-4; 
proclaims death penalty. for 
captured privateers, xiv, 313; 


proposes gradual emancipation, 
323; announces plan of emanci- 
pation, xv, 274; issues prelimin- 
ary proclamation, 281; xvi, 
514; final proclamation pub- 
lished, xiv, 323; xv, 290; xvi, 
515; answers Greeley’s charges, 
Xv, 275; replies to Schurz, 286; 
arrests opponents of war policy, 
293;  banishes Vallandigham 
295; on the suspension of 
habeas corpus, 295-303; on the 
admission of West Virginia, 
307-308; calls for 100,000 vol- 
unteers to repel Lee’s invasion, 
319; on the object of the Civil 


War, 335, xvi, 52; om peace 
efforts and the legality of 
emancipation, xv, 339; au- 


thorizes negro enlistment, 342; 
on the negro soldier in the Con- 


federate service, 354; on the 
Mexican embroil, 372, 374; 
suspends the right of habeas 


corpus, 385; calls for 500,000 


_ Gettysburg, 390; 
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troops, 385; message of 1863, 
386; at the dedication at 
letter of ac- 
ceptance of renomination, 413; 
re-elected to the presidency, xiv, 
461; XV, 422; message of 
1864, 424-427; on Sherman’s 
Georgia campaign, 448; offers 
of amnesty to the Confederates, 
437; answer of to Blair’s peace 
proposal, 439; meets Confeder- 
ate peace commissioners. at 
Hampton Roads, xiv, 465; xv, 
440; xvi, 43; his conditions of 


peace, 43-44; advocates com- 
pensated emancipation, xv, 265, 
291-292, 450, 458; xvi, 158- 


159; advises trial of negro suf- 
frage, xv, 452; xvi, 55; second 
inaugural of, xv, 459; visits 
Richmond, 464; last public ad- 
dress, 471; institutes military 
rule in Tennessee, xvi, 49; con- 
demns the election to Congress 
of Northern men in Southern 
States, 53; issues conditional 
amnesty proclamation, 59; _ his 
plan for restoration of Southern 
State governments, xv, 471-475, 
476; xvi, 60-61; negatives the 
Wade - Davis reconstruction 
measure, 64-65; at odds with 
Congress as to reconstruction, 
70; favors colonization of freed- 
men, 98; on the legality of slav- 
ery in States, 158; his hesitancy 
to grant emancipation, 158; 
assassination of, xiv, 479; 
xv, 480; xvi, 71; effect of on 
Northern mind, xv, 483; view 
of the Confederate leaders there- 
on, xiv, 479; xv, 485. 

LIncoLN, BENJAMIN, Vi, 344, 
348, 421. 
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LincoLn, LEvI, vii, 388. 


Lincotn, RoBEerRT .T., xviii, 
140, 146. 

Linpsay, RoBERT B., xvi, 348, 
353. 

LINGAN, JAMES M., xii, 81. 

Linn, Lewis F., introduces 


bill for the occupation of Ore- 
gon, X, 137, 146-147, 148; xiil, 


147. 

LipANs, THE, territory of, xix, 
79° 

LisGAR, BARON (see Young, Sir 
John). 


LITERATURE, status of in 1800, 
vii, 376; the newspaper in 1810, 
xii, 399; state of general litera- 
ture before 1820, 401; the maga- 
zines, 401; the beginning of 
American, 402; progress of to 
1837, 402-405; historians of the 
period, 1809-1837, 4323; principal 
writers, 1837-1860, xili, 429; 
of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, xviil, 325, 326; 
the Atlantic Monthly founded, 
326; poets, 326, 328; writers of 
the mid-century, 328-329; 
poets of the later years, 329-331; 
historians, 331-332; American 
humorists, 337; novelists, 337- 
340; periodical publications, 342; 
the dramatists, 435; of the 
South, during the slavery per- 
iod, xvi, 245, 2473 xviii, 406- 
413; since the war, 415-419. 

LitrLe BeExT, ‘The, xii, 48. 

LITTLE Crow, il, 330. 

LITTLE, HENRY, xiv, 288-289. 

LiTTLE ROCK, xiv, 392. 

LIVERMORE, Mary A., 
335- 

LIVERMORE, SAMUEL, vii, 189, 
190. 


xviii, 
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LIVINGSTON, CorRA, xii, 425. 

LIVINGSTON, EDWARD, supports 
the candidacy of Andrew Jack- 
son, xii, 241; secretary of state, 
286; favors. rechartering of 
United States Bank, 290, 292; 
and the defence of New Orleans, 
xii, 138; Central America adopts 
his criminal code, ix, 141. 

LivincsTonN, Henry W., xii, 
422. 

LIVINGSTON, PHILIP, iv, 489. 

LIVINGSTON, ROBERT, iv, 201, 
323, 324, 339-340; Vv, 338; vi, 
110. 


LIVINGSTON, ROBERT R., 
in Stamp Congress, iv, 489, 
492, 494; advocates ratification 


of Constitution, vii, 193; admin- 
isters oath to Washington, vii, 
236; negotiations for purchase 
of Florida and New Orleans, 
vili, 194-196; purchases Louisi- 
ana, vii, 401-4143 viii, 196-197; 
and steam navigation, xii, 153, 
375- 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM, vii, 84. 

LioyD, Davip, iv, 314-316, 
383-388. 

Locke, Davip R., (Petroleum 
V. Nasby, pseud.), xviii, 337. 

Loco-Focos, xii, 360; xiii, 249, 
251: 

LopcE, HENRY C., vii, 74, 255. 

Lortus, ARTHUR, ili, 399, 412. 

LoGaN, BENJAMIN, viii, rog. 

LoGAN, JAMES, iv, 314-316, 
397-401, 406. 

LoGaN, JOHN, Indian chief, ii, 
272 

Locan, JoHn A., in command 
of the Army of the Tennessee, 
xv, 398; in joint charge of im- 
peachment trial of Johnson, xvi, 
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206; nominated for the vice- 
presidency, xviii, 147; notice of, 
xviii, 312. 

L’OLonNo!s, FRANCOIS, ix, 91. 

Lonpon Company, ‘THE, i, 
457; iii, 60; iv, 59. 

LONDON, JACK, xviii, 340. 

Lone JACK, encounter at, xiv, 
305-306. 

LonGc, JAMES, ix, 394-395. 

Lone, JoHN D., xviii, 265. 

Lonc, JoHN L., xviii, 435. 

LONG, PURGE, vi, 287. 

LoNGFELLow, HENry W., xii, 
404.3 xili, 429; xviii, 326. 

Lonc House (‘“Kanonsionni” 
or “Hodenosaunee”’) of the 
Iroquois, ii, 227. 

Lone IsLanp, Indians of—the 
Montauk Confederacy, its tribes 
and their locations, ii, 131-132; 
outbreaks against the whites, 
133; Underhill’s —_ expedition 
against the Montauks, 133; 
Walloons settle on, iv, 15, 180; 
New England settlers on, 313 
v, 125; grant of by Charles I, 
iv, 61, 131; English settlers on, 
753 V, 110-111; they resist Dutch 
repossession of, iv, 168. 

Lonc SAULT, Mohawks annihi- 
late French defenders of, ii, 223; 


xi, 51-52. 

Lonc, STEPHEN H., xii, 371, 
379- 

LoNGSTREET, AvuGusTus B., 


xvii, 406. 

LONGSTREET, JAMES, at first 
battle of Bull Run, xiv, 160; in 
the Peninsular campaign, vii, 
212, 216; at battle of Mechanics- 
ville, 22x; at Gaines’s Mill, 224, 
225; at battle of Frazier’s Farm, 
227; at second battle of Bull 
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Run, 236; at battle of Antietam, 
241-243; at Gettysburg, 342- 
348; xv, 321, 323; at Chicka- 
mauga, xiv, 363-366; 
Knoxville, 367; raises its siege, 
369; rejoins the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, xiv, 404; at the 
battle of the Wilderness, 409; 
is wounded there, 410. 

Lookout Mountain, battle of, 
xiv, 367; xv, 384. 

Lopez, MIGUEL, ix, 353. 

Lopez, NArRcIso, xiii, 
XVill, 222. 

LORING, Ennis “G.; xiii, 297; 
301, 332, 333- 


176; 


Lorinc, WILLIAM W., xiv, 
166, 373- 

Lorne, MArRQuis oF, xi, 448- 
450. 


Los ANGELES, founded, x, 195; 
occupied by American forces, x, 
264; surrendered to the Mexi- 
cans, 266; retaken by Kearny, 
268; development of its fruit- 
growing, x, 359. 

LossING, BENSON J., xviii, 328. 

LoTBINIERE, HENRi J. DE, xi, 


449: 

LOTTERIES, money raised by 
for the Revolution, vi, 445; 
for road building, viii, 129; 


prohibited in Montana constitu- 
tion, vili, 350; declared illegal, 
XVill, 226. 

Loupon, Ear OF, ili, 340- 
343; iv, 460; Vv, 392-393; xi, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 197, 201. 

Louis XVI, vi, 302, 305, 306, 
314, 426. 

LouisBuRG, captured by the 


English (1745), iii, 337; iv, 
360-362; Vv, 377-380; xi, 169; 
retroceded to France (1748), 


invests ~ 
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iii, 337; iv, 445; Vv, 3835 x1, 
171; again taken by the Eng- 
lish (1758), iv, 463; Vv, 395; 
xi, 206. 

LouisIaNA, formally claimed 
by La Salle for France, i, 427; 
ili, 190-192; xi, 104; La Salle’s 
expedition to the Gulf, iii, 194; 
Iberville’s expedition to, 202- 
205; ix, 380; explorations of by 
Bienville and Sauvole, iii, 207; 
Fort Louis (Mobile) founded, 
209; friendly relations estab- 
lished with the Indians, 210- 
214; death of De Tonty and 
Iberville, 215; Bienville suc- 
ceeds to the government of, 216; 
first Creole born in, 216; allied 
Indians attack the colony, 218, 
296; removal of the colony, 220; 
government of under Crozat, 
221-223; transfer of to the 
Compagnie d’Occident, 228; es- 
tablishment of New Orleans, 
230; colonization under the 
Compagnie des Indes, 230-231; 
war with the Spaniards at Pen- 
sacola, 232; progress of under 
the Compagnie, 234-246; de- 
partmental administration of, 
235; the beginnings of New Or- 
leans, 237-238; first slave laws 
in, 239; principal settlements 
in, 241, 245; explorations of 
the Arkansas, 242; the set- 
tlement of Natchez, 242; war 
with the Natches, 243-244; the 


“Casette girls” colonists, 245; 
end of the Compagnie, 246; 
limits of under Louis XIV, 


380; war with the Chickasaws, 
ili, 253, 262; under Bienville’s 
third administration, 262; finan- 
cial troubles and distress of the 
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colony, 262-263; Vaudreuil’s 
government of, 263, 274; Indian 
policy in, 264-265; population of 
in 1745, 265; cultivation of the 
sugar cane introduced in, 269; 
other agricultural products of, 
270; commercial regulations in, 
270; early authors of, 271-273; 
disputes of the religious orders 
in, 274; government of Kerlerac, 
275; Spanish and French ex- 
plorations in Texas, 280-282; 
Franco-Spanish boundaries of, 
279-286; transfer of to Spain, 
lil, 397, 423-4253 iv, 473; Vi, 53 
viii, 167, 189; ix, 264; western 
part of ceded to Great Britain, 
viii, 167; revolt of the French 
in New Orleans, iii, 428; ix, 
264; O’Reilly takes possession of 
city, iii, 430; his government 
of the province, 431-435; gov- 
ernment of by Unzaga, 435-436; 
development of Upper Louisi- 
ana, 437; British campaign 
against, 442; Spanish expedition 
against St. Joseph, 444 British es- 
tablish Fort Panmure (Rosalie), 
400; during French and English 
War, ili, 343, 3443; retroceded to 
France, viii, 189-190; xi, 276; 
United States negotiates pur- 
chase of, viii, 197; xi, 276; 
limits of territory acquired from 
France, vii, 414; provisional 


. government of, 417-418; dispute 


with Spain as to eastern boun- 
dary of, 439; district, limits and 
organization of, viii, 241; slave 
trade prohibited in, 248; system 
of Territorial government of, 
355-356; admitted into the 
Union, vili, 253,°371; xii, 78, 
182; xv, 16; western boundary 
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fixed at the Sabine, xii, 180; se- 
cedes from the Union, xiv, 12; 
XV, 131; military government in, 
XVi, 52-54; civil government re- 
STOetel xo, VIGOS Tank Loy FANS 
political reconstruction of—reg- 
istration, xvi, 30%; a constitution 
adopted and a legislature elect- 
ed, 301; the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment ratified, 301; restored to 
the Union, 310, 311; a negro 
and alien legislature, 372; novel 
administrative expedients, 373; 
police and militia systems, 374; 
educational, public works and 
railroad legislation, 374-376; 
financial and political corrup- 
tion, 376-377; factional legisla- 
tures and Federal interference, 
379-380; Kellogg’s administra- 
tion, 380-381; the White League 
overthrows negro rule, 381; the 
Federal troops in control, 382; 
public school system of before 
the War, xvii, 327; system of 
public education (1864), 328, 
334; mew constitution adopted 
(1879), 328; educational, prop- 
erty and “grandfather clause” 
qualifications imposed on voters 
in (1898), xvii, 451. 

LouIsIANA PURCHASE, condi- 
tions political and economical 
contributory to, vii, 402; viii, 
3-34; (1803) territory ceded to 
Spain, vii, 399; ix, 264; retro- 
ceded to France, vii, 399-400; 
viii, 189-190; ix, 276; Living- 
ston’s negotiations for, vii, 402, 
403; Napoleon’s startling policy, 
405, 406; treaty of purchase, 
413; ix, 276; xv, 16; limits of 
territory sold to the United 
States, vii, 414; Vili, 199, 214- 
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216, 219-220; surrender of, vii, 
414, 4183 vill, 220; significance 
of the purchase, vii, 418; con- 
stitutional questions as to, viii, 
205-210; contemporary cpinions 
as to the purchase, 211, 214; 
division of territory in, 241. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., ili, 442. 

L’OUVERTURE, ‘TOUSSAINT, viii, 
I9I, 202, 203-204. 

LovEjoy, ELIJAH P., xii, 331; 
xiil, 47. 

LOVELACE, BARON, iv, 331. 

LOVELACE, FRANCIS, iv, 
167, 171. 

LovELL, CAPTAIN, vi, 386. 

LOVELL, MANSFIELD, xiv, 290- 
292. 

LowELL, JAMES R., vii, 225; 
xili, 429; xviii, 327. 

LOWELL, PERCIVAL, xviii, 378. 

Lower CANADA, province of 
created, xi, 293; under the Con- 
stitutional Act of 1791, xi, 319- 
345; rebellion of 1837, 374-380; 
Durham’s policy toward the in- 
surgents, 383-384; renewed re- 
volt, 386; united with upper 
province, 397. 

Lower CounTiEs (Delaware), 
iv, 266, 392, 434, 435. 

LowNDEs, RAWLINS, vii, 186. 

LoyALisTs, THE, vi, 196, 202, 
204, 212, 213, 437-438; xi, 8. 

LoyAL LEAGUES, xv, 294. 

LozADA, MANUEL, ix, 359. 

Lucas, DANIEL B., xvii, 406. 

Lucas, ROBERT, viii, 314. 

Lucayos (Bahamas) Islands, 
i, 286. 

LuDLow, WILLIAM, xx, 41, 67. 

Luna, TRISTAN DE, ili, 10. 

Lunpy, BENJAMIN, labors for 
negro emancipation, xii, 321; 


162- 


400 


xv, 85; secures the co-operation 
of Garrison, xii, 324; literary 
work of, 324. 

Lunpy’s LANE, battle of, xi, 
312; xii, 124. 

LUTHERANS, THE, immigra- 
gration of, ili, 381; settlement 
in New Amsterdam, iv, 191; in 
Pennsylvania, 192. 

LUZERNE, DE LA, vi, 427. 

LYFORD, JOHN, v, 33, 52. 

LyncH Law, origin of, vi, 
ZI 

LYNCH, THOMAS, iv, 490; Vi, 
149. 

Lyon, Mary, xii, 431. 

Lyon, NATHANIEL, in com- 
mand of the St. Louis Arsenal, 
xiv, 104; captures State Guard 
Camp at St. Louis, 106; in Fed- 
eral command of Missouri, 108; 
seeks to capture the State gov- 
ernment, 109; killed at Wilson’s 
Creek, 111. 

LYTLE, WILLIAM H., xiv, 363- 
366. 

LYTTLETON, WILLIAM  H., 
Baron, iii, 346, 363. 


McArtHur, ARTHUR, xx, 52. 
McCall, GEorGE A., xiv, 223. 
McCLELLAN, GEORGE B., his 
campaign in West Virginia, xiv, 
133-142; first campaign in the 
Kanawha valley, 143-147; ap- 
pointed to command of the De- 
partment of the Potomac, 169; 


organizes army and completes 
defences of Washington, 169; 
XV, 249; appointed to chief 


command, xiv, 173; xv, 251; his 
plan of operations, xiv, 184-188; 
friction with the President and 
Congress, 188; is relieved of 
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chief command, 190; illness of, 
195; his Peninsular campaign, 
195, 206-229; addresses the 
president on the policy of the 
war, 230; at the battles of 
Gaines’s Mill, xv, 273; and 
Malvern Hill, 274; retreats to 
Harrison’s Landing, 274; is su- 
perseded by Halleck, 277; de- 
prived of command of Army of 
the Potomac, xiv, 233; xv, 277; 
reappointed to command, xiv, 
240; xv, 278; opposes Lee’s in- 
vasion of Maryland, xiv, 240- 
243; XV, 279-281; superseded by 
Burnside, 241; xv, 286; nomi- 
nated for the presidency, xiv, 
460; xv, 417; his letter of ac- 
ceptance, 417-418; resigns from 
the army, 427. 


MCCLELLAND, ROBERT, <Xxiili, 
188. 
MCcCLERNAND, JOHN A., at 


capture of Fort Donelson, xv, 
259; at battle of Pittsburg Land- 
ing, 264; relieves Sherman be- 
fore Vicksburg, xiv, 297; takes 
Arkansas Post, 372; at the siege 
of Vicksburg, 372-377; relations 
of with Grant, xv, 325. 

McCvuure, ALEXANDER K., xvi, 
239-241, 265. 


McCuure, GEORGE, xi, 309; 
Datly Severe 
MacCiure, RoBerT J. LE 


Mesurikr, discovers the North- 
west Passage, i, 473, 502. 

McCook, JoHN J., xiv, 269- 
274. 

McCormick, Cyrus H., xii, 
385. 

McCormick, 
ype 

McCown, JoHn P., at New 


FRANCIS, viii, 
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Madrid and Island No. ro, xiv, 
258; in command of Confederate 
Army of the West, 265; at bat- 
tle of Murfreesboro, 270. 
McCoy, Isaac, x, 125. 
McCraby, EDWARD, xvii, 418. 
McCrary, GEORGE W., xviii, 


II4, 131. 
McCuLLock, BENJAMIN, xiv, 
III, 300, 306. 


MAcDONALD, JOHN A., xi, 425- 
427, 430, 433; first prime minis- 
ter of Dominion of Canada, 434, 
437, 446, 448, 449-455, 456-457. 

McDonaLb, JoHN S., xi, 429, 
430. 

McDoNALD, JosEPH E., xviii, 
316. 

McDonoucH, JOHN, xvii, 167. 


McDonoucH ScHOoOL, THE, 
XVii, 167. 

MacDonoucH, THOMAS, xii, 
127. 

McDouGALL, WILLIAM, xi, 
440. 

McDowELL, CHARLES, vi, 356- 
357- 


McDowE LL, IRVIN, appointed 
to Department of Northeastern 
Virginia, xiv, 127, 155; repulsed 
at Scarey Creek, 146; fights first 
battle of Bull Run, 157-163; xv, 
248; is removed from command, 
249; appointed to command the 
Department of the Rappahan- 
nock, xiv, 196, 198; moves 
against Jackson, 201; defeated 
at Port Republic, 204; in charge 
of the fourth military district, 
XVi, 265, 279. 


McDowELL, battle of, xiv, 
200; Xv, 270. 
McDwuFFIE, GEORGE, opposes 


tariff of 1828, xii, 223, 225; op- 
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poses the attacks on the United 
States Bank, 266; on slavery 
and protection, 287-288; favors 
rechartering of United States 
Bank, 292. 

MACEDONIAN, THE, xli, 102. 

Maceo, ANTONIO, xx, 9. 

McGegE, THomas D’Arcy, xi, 
436. 

McGEE, WILLIAM J., xix, 48, » 
50. 

MCGILLIVRAY, ALEXANDER, ii, 
312. 

McGILLIVRAY, 
312. 

McGurrE, J. D., xix, 343. 

McHenry, JAMES, vii, 
300, 321, 328, 337, 338. 

MacKay, ALEXANDER, x, 66. 

McKEANn, THOMAS, vi, 215; 
Vii, 170. 

McKEE, JOHN, xii, 78. 

McKENDREE, WILLIAM, xii, 
412. 

McKENNA, JOSEPH, xviii, 265. 


LACHLAN, | ii, 


299) 


MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER, Xi, 
446, 447, 449-450. 

MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER, x, 
57-58. 

M’KENZIE, DONALD, x, 69, 70, 
IO). 112. 

MACKENZIE, WILLIAM L., xi, 
361-362, 364, 366, 367, 370, 
387, 389, 390. 

MACKENZIE, Territory, xi, 12. 

Mackinaw (Michilimacinac), 


Jesuit mission at, xi, 82; La 
Salle’s expedition to from Niag- 
ara, 97; trading expedition from 
Montreal to, 115; massacre of 
British garrison by Chippewas, 
lii, 410; xi, 247; engagements 
at in War of 1812, ii, 289; xi, 
313. 
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McKINLEY, WILLIAM, enters 
Congress, xvi, 555; introduces 


tariff bill, xviii, 172;°nominated 
for the presidency, 227; cam- 
paign of, 227-228; introduces 
tariff bill, 239; Cabinet of, 265; 
favors annexation of Hawaii, 
266; xx, 181; appoints bi-metal- 
lic commission, xviii, 266; policy 
of as to Cuban revolution, 266- 
268; xx, 18-20, 25; calls for vol- 
unteers for Spanish War, xviii, 
270; Xx, 29; appoints ex-Confed- 
erates to high command, xviii, 
273; silences foreign interven- 
tion, 280; secures favorable 
peace protocol, 280; recommends 
promotion of Sampson _ over 
Schley, 286; prescribes regula- 
tions for the government of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, xx, 66- 
67; suggests provisions as to 
Cuban relations to the United 
States, 82; advocates commer- 
cial reciprocity with Cuba, 88; 
proposes civil government for 
Porto Rico, 124, 125; policy of 
as to the Philippines, 242, 243- 
245; renominated for the presi- 
dency, xviii, 289; elected, 292; 
retains his Cabinet, 293; is as- 


sassinated, 293; characteristics 
of, 294-295. 

McKinstry, ALEXANDER, xvi, 
361. 


McLAng, DAvID, xi, 324. 

McLANE, LOUIS, xii, 286, 290, 
337- 

McLaws, LAFAYETTE, xiv, 332- 
335, 363-366. 

McLEAN, JOHN, postmaster 
general, xii, 176, 212; appointed 
to the Supreme Court, xii, 250; 
opinion in the Prigg (fugitive 
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slave) case, xiii, 74; charge in 
the Van Zandt (fugitive slave), 
80; dissents from the majority 
decision in the Dred Scott case, 
xili, 408. 
McLeop, 
114. 
McLeop, HucH, ix, 430, 475. 
McLoucHLIN, JOHN, x, 112- 
114, 132, 160, 161. 
McMaster, JAMES B., 
332. 
MacMownnlegs, FREDERICK W., 
XVili, 345. 
MacNas, Sir ALLAN, xi, 389. 
Macoms, ALEXANDER, xii, 126. 
Macoms, WILLIAM H., xv, 
432, 436. 
Macon BILts, xii, 31-32. 
McPHERSON, JAMES B., at the 
siege of Vicksburg, xiv, 376; 
promoted brigadier-general, xv, 
329; in command of the Army 
of the Tennessee, 398; killed at 
Peachtree Creek, xiv, 430; xv 
403. 
McRaAE, DANDRIDGE, xiv, 389. 
M’TavisH, DONALD, x, 107. 
McVEacH, WAYNE, xviii, 140. 
MaADIsoNn, JAMES, on the terms 
of peace with Great Britain, vi, 
428; proposes interstate traffic 
regulation, 473; supports revis- 
ion of Articles of Confederation, 
vii, 60; his notes of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, 88, 89; on 
popular election, 97; advocates 
a strong Federal government, 
vii, 107; on State representation, 
108-109, 115, 117; on the slave 
trade, 128; on bills of credit, 
140, 141; defends the Constitu- 
tion in the Continental Con- 
gress, 163; on State sovereignty 


ALEXANDER, xiii, 


xviii, 


, 
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in the Constitution, xv, 170; ad- 
vocates its ratification, vii, 193; 
on the term of Representatives, 


209; leader of the House of 
Representatives, 232; on free 
trade, 246; prepares Virginia 


Resolutions, vii, 345; xv, 180; 
on State sovereignty, vii, 348; 
Xv, 182; secretary of state, vii, 
388; elected president, 453; loy- 
alty to Jefferson, 453; on Lou- 
isiana Purchase, viii, 212; inau- 
guration, xii, 19; earlier career 
of, 19; Cabinet of, 21; with- 
draws embargo against Great 


Britain, 24; and _ the ~ pos- 
session of West Florida, 
36, 79; message of  1x811, 


xli, 56; proposes embargo act, 
(1812), xii, 63; again nomi- 
nated for presidency, 64; war 
message, 65; re-elected presi- 
dent, xii, 104; epitome of his ca- 
reer, Vii, 68-71; Jefferson’s esti- 
mate of, 71; his Advice to My 
Country, 71; political writings 
of, 376; death of, xii, 441. 


Mapison, Rr. Rev. JAMES, 
xix, 388. 
Mapison, WiIs., selected as 


seat of government of Wiscon- 
sin Territory, vili, 301. 
MarffIiTT, JOHN M., xiv, 315. 
MAGALHAES, FERNAO DE, 
rounds Cape Horn, i, 342; dis- 
covers the Ladrones, the Philip- 
pines and the Moluccas, 343, 
BOOS Xe 7 Tit XI 2O3- 
MacEE, JOHN, xii, 412. 
MAGEE, WILLIAM, xii, 412. 


MAGELLAN, FERNANDO (see 
Magalhaes). 
Macnetic NEEDLE, discovery 


of its property, i, 49. 
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MAGorFIN, BERIAH, his reply 
to Lincoln’s call for Kentucky 
troops, xiv, 89; refuses aid tothe 
Confederate service, 89;  pro- 
tests against Union troops in the 
State, 91; demands that Confed- 
erates respect neutrality of, 92. 

Macoon, CHARLES E., xx, go. 

MacrubDeErR, JOHN B., in com- 
mand of Confederate force on 
the “Peninsula,” xiv, 128; as- 
signed to command the Depart- 
ment of the Peninsula, 128, 208; 
at Lee’s Mills, 210; at battle of 
Mechanicsville, 221; at Savage 
Station, 226; at Malvern Hill, 


228; captures Galveston, 392, 
393- 
MaAnicans (see Mohegans). 


MaAHOoNE, WILLIAM, xiv, 423. 

Matiz SeErvIcE, the first in 
America, iv, 170; established be- 
tween Washington and Wheel- 
Ing, Xil, 172. 

MAINE, coast of explored by 
Verrazano, i, 384; first per- 
manent settlement of, v, 44; 
charter of granted to Gorges, 
ili, 135; v, 103; boundaries and 
government of, 104; settlements 
in, 105; settlements of federated, 
v, 160; comes under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, 160; 
Laconia incorporated with Mas- 
sachusetts, 160; purchase of by 
Massachusetts, 253; included in 
Dudley’s government, 259; east- 
ern extension of to the St. Croix, 
265; war against the Indians, 
276, 295-297; included in Massa- 
chusetts, iv, 161; v, 3073 first 
printing press in, vi, 26; move- 
ment for separation from Massa- 
chusetts, vii, 21; the British an- 
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nex part of (1814), xii, 126; 
146; procedure of admitting to 
statehood, viii, 372; xv, II. 

MAINE, THE, destroyed in 
Havana harbor, xviii, 268; xx, 
22. 

MAISONNEUVE, SIEUR DB, xi, 44. 

MAITLAND, SIR PEREGRINE, xi, 
355-364. 

MaiZE, influence of on culture 
of Indians of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, xix, 151, 257, 2813 
discovery and distribution of, 
152-158; cultivation of, 158-161. 


“MAJOR JACK  DowNING” 
Letters, xii, 336. 

MALBONE, EpwarD G., vii, 
378. 

MALHADo, island of (near 


Matagorda Bay), i, 347. 
MALHEUR RIVER, massacre. at, 


xX, 331. 
MALLorY, STEPHEN R., 


17, 48. 

MALVERN HILL, battle of, xiv, 
PION if, PIT 

Manassas (see Bull Run). 

MANCE, JEANNE, Xi, 44. 

MANDANS (Siouan), Catlin’s 
theory of Welsh origin of, xix, 
35; territory of, 35; Lewis and 
Glarkevisit,, vill. 229s0 x5 ie 

MANHATTAN ISLAND, native 
occupants of, ii, 132; Dutch set- 
tlement made on, i, 471; iv, 7, 
9; Dutch expeditions to, i, 471; 
Argall claims English sover- 
eignty over, iv, 8, 50; purchased 
by the Dutch, 16; taken by Eng- 
land from the Dutch, iii, 138. 

MANHATTANS (Reckgawa- 
wancs,) THE, location of, ii, 
132; conflict with Hudson in 


1609, 135. 


xiv, 
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Manita, founded, ix, 244; 
opened by Spain as a free port, 
xx, 213; occupied by English 
troops, 214; vi, 5; insurgents at- 
tack, xx, 235-236; Spanish fleet 
destroyed by the United States 
at, xviii, 275-276; taken by the 
United States, 281; xx, 53. 

MANITOBA, xi, 442. 

MANITOULIN IsLAND, i, 416; 
ri ey. 

MANLY, JOHN, vi, 368. 

MANN, Horace, xii, 428-429; 
xiii, 430. 

MANNING, DANIEL, xviii, 166. 

MANNING, JOHN L., xvi, 94. 

MANUFACTURES, Hamilton’s 
report on, vii, 370-372; South- 
ern cotton, xvii, 170-175; wool- 
en, 205-206; cottonseed oil, 206, 
208; peanut oil, 209; iron and 
steel, 210-217; coke, 219-222; 
wood, 224-226; clay, 226; to- 
bacco, 226-229; of distilled 
liquors, 229; development of the 
corporation, xviii, 236; of the 
“trusts” in, 242; progress of 
since 1860, 243-250; the Ameri- 
can factory system, 247; the iron 
and steel industry, 247; the 
United States Steel Corporation, 
248-250. 

MArsols, FRANCOIS DE BARBE, 
negotiates treaty for sale of 
Louisiana to the United States, 
Vil, 412-413; Vili, 195, 196, 215. 

Marsury vs. MApIson, “mid- 


night appointments” case, vii, 
390. 
Marcy, WILLIAM L., xiii, 


141, 188, 191; xviii, 223. 
Mar DEL Sur (see Pacific 
Ocean). 
Mari£ ANTOINETTE, vi, 311. 
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MarieETTA, settlement of, viii, 
99, 270; seat of government of 
Northwest Territory, 138. 

ManrINA, ii, 32; ix, 198, 230. 

Marion, FRANCIS, vi, 356, 357, 
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MARKHAM, EDWARD, xviii, 
330. 

MarRKHAM, WILLIAM, ili, 268, 
313. 

Mark Twain (see Clemens, 
Sawlt~) 


MARMADUKE, JOHN S., at bat- 
tle of Prairie Grove, xiv, 303- 
304; operations in Missouri— 
defeated at Springfield, 387, 
388; at Cape Girardeau, 388; 
at battle of Helena, 389-390. 

MARQUETTE, JACQUES, reaches 
Sault Ste. Marie, i, 416; accom- 
panies Joliet in search for the 
Mississippi, i, 417-426; xi, 82- 
83; extends missions to the 
West, ii, 284; discovers Iowa, 
Vili, 311. 

‘ MARQUEZ, LEONARDO, ix, 337, 
339, 345, 348, 352, 357- 

MarsHALL, EMILY, xii, 426. 

MARSHALL, JAMES W., x, 281. 

MarsHALL, JOHN, advocates 
ratification of Constitution, vii, 
193; joint minister to France, 
317-320; appointed Secretary of 
State, 338; chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, 358; decision in 
Marbury vs. Madison case, 390; 
Constitutional | decisions—Mar- 
bury vs. Madison, the Fisher 
case, United States vs. Peters, 
Fletcher vs. Peck, the Dart- 
mouth College case, Sturges vs. 
Crowninshield, McCulloch vs. 
Maryland, 199; Cohens vs. Vir- 
ginia, the Gibbons and Ogden 
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case, 200; estimates of, xii, 200- 
201; decision in Cherokee case, 
268, 269; on Alexander Hamil- 
ton, vii, 74; writes Life of Wash- 
ington, 377; on Burr’s trial, 446; 
on State sovereignty, xv, 173; 
strengthens national character of 
the government, xvi, 3; his place 
in history, xii, 441. 

MarTHA’s VINEYARD, iv, 161, 
176. 

MartTIN, FRANCco!s X., xii, 400. 

MartTIN, LUTHER, on State 
representation, vii, 108, 113, 
117; on the slave trade, 128; on 


States Rights, 138; in Burr’s 
trial, vii, 446. 

MarTIN, WILLIAM F., xiv, 
170. 

MarVIN, WILLIAM, xvi, 81, 
95+ 


MARYLAND, chief tribes of and 
their location, ii, 86-87; rela- 
tions of settlers and natives, 85- 
89; English claim to, iv, 57-62; 
Baltimore’s Charter of, ii, 85; 
ili, 135; iv, 214-215; settlement 
of, iv, 196, 216-217; religious 
toleration prescribed for, 197; 
dispute between government and 
the Jesuits, 197; Puritan settlers 
in, 183; conflict between Puri- 
tans and government of, 183- 
184, 198; Virginia opposes Bal- 
timore’s grant, 218; conflicts 
with Claiborne as to Kent Isl- 
and, 220-223; Claiborne seizes 
the government of the province, 
198, 223; first Assembly of, 224; 


representative government of 
remodeled, 226; Providence 
(Annapolis) settled, 228; Cal- 


vert regains the province, 228- 
229; Toleration Act passed, 229; 
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Claiborne again seizes the gov- 
ernment, 230-231; | Toleration 
Act repealed, 231; restrictions 


on Roman Catholics, 231; battle 
between the proprietary and the 
Puritan forces, 231; Toleration 
Act re-enacted, 232; Fendall’s 
treachery, 233; Philip Calvert 
becomes governor, 233; new leg- 
islative system for, 233; boun- 
dary disputes with Dutch and 
Swedes and Pennsylvania, 234- 
239; Coode’s insurrection in, 
306; the province becomes a 
royal colony, 308; William and 
Mary proclaimed in, 332, 421; 
Church of England established 
in, 332; Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities in, 333; free schools 
and libraries founded in, 333; 
the Protestant Episcopal 
Church established, 421; oppres- 
sion of Roman Catholics in, 421, 
424; Annapolis becomes the 
capital, 422; Coode again re- 
bels, 422; piracy prevalent, 423; 
slave trade in, 424; revised code 
of laws adopted, 425; Balti- 
more founded, 427; boundary 
disputes with Pennsylvania, 
428-435; part of in King 
George’s War, 438; condition of 
the province in, 1751, 439; social 
and educational progress, 441; 
“indented servants” system in, 
441; regulations as to imported 
convicts, 444; as to debtors and 
paupers, 444; part of in the 
French and Indian War, 468- 
469; northern boundary line es- 
tablished by Mason and Dixon, 
469-470; opposition in to the 
Stamp Act, 496-499; economic 
condition of in 1763, vi, 12-13, 
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16-18; the established church in, 
48; Assembly indorses Massa- 
chusetts circular letter, 123; in- 
structs its delegates in Congress 
against independence, 216; final- 
ly yields to the popular senti- 
ment, 216, 217; valor of troops ~ 
of in Revolutionary War, 354, 
441; adopts State Constitution, 
458; legislates against slavery, 
467; navigation agreement with 
Virginia, 473; ratifies the Con- 
stitution, vii, 184; opposes the 
States’ western land claims, viii, 
51; and the domestic slave trade, 
xii, 306, 319; attitude toward 
the Civil War, xiv, 78-83; Fed- 
eral subjugation of, 83-88; slav- 
ery abolished in, xv, 452; Re- 
construction proceedings in— 
ratifies the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, xvi, 487, 489; a constitu- 
tion adopted, 488; the franchise 
restored to ex-confederates, 489; 
rejects the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments, 489, 521, 
524; public school system before 
the War, xvii, 323; free schools 
established in (1864), 328, 334, 
338; new constitution adopted 
by (1867), 328. 
MASSACHUSETTS, bay explored 
by Champlain, i, 412; Puritan 
colony of, v, 54; government of, 
55-56; church government of es- 
tablished, 57;  Independency 
adopted by, 58; Winthrop ap- 
pointed governor of, 58; Boston 
becomes the capital, 61; struggle 
for popular rights, 61-64; relig- 
ious test enacted in, 64-66; free- 
dom of speech severely punished 
in, 66-67; growth of Boston, 73; 
alarm of French attack, 74; the 
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patent of attacked, 75, 76, 78- 
80; Roger Williams attacks the 
Puritan doctrines, 80-82; enact- 
ment against religious freedom 


passed, 83; Mrs. Hutchinson 
stirs up Antinomian  contro- 
versy, 85-88; religious test 


adopted by, 87-88; settlements of 
on the Connecticut, 93-95; ex- 
pedition against the Indians, 97; 
War with the Pequods, 98-99; 
“Body of Liberties” of, v, 120; 
Pawtuxet comes under jurisdic- 
tion of, 130; destroys Gorton’s 
Shawomet settlement, 132-133; 
mediates between the Narragan- 
setts and the Mohegans, 135; 
relations of with the French, 
135; attitude of toward the 
royal and the Parliamentary par- 
ties, 136, 160; proposes revision 
of Articles of Union, 145; new 
code of laws for, v, 148; school 
law enacted by, 148; agitation 
against the Baptists, 150-152; 
opposes. declaration of war 
against the Dutch, 155-157; ex- 
pedition against the Nihantics, 
157; acquires jurisdiction over 
Maine and Laconia, 160; ad- 
dresses of to the King and Par- 
liament, 161; treatment of Bap- 
tists and Quakers in, 161-168; 
controversy over baptism and 
church membership, 170, 214; 
Charles II. confirms patent and 
charter of, 174; enjoins religious 
liberty in, 174; press censorship 
established in, 175; territorial 
dispute with Rhode Island, 184; 
resists royal interference in gov- 
ernment, 185, 190-192; the royal 
authority enforced, 193; pre- 
pares for Dutch invasion, 221; 
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the Crown investigates the 
government of, 243-245; de- 
mands of the Crown, 246; the 
Crown appoints a collector of 
customs for New England, 247; 
charter of vacated, 251-253; xi, 
265; new charter granted to, v, 
306; Plymouth, Maine and Nova 
Scotia included in, 307; princi- 
pal features of the new charter 
of, 307-309; military jurisdic- 
tion granted over Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, 311; witchcraft persecu- 
tion, 315-326; the legislature re- 
fuses a fixed salary for the gov- 
ernor, 329; law enacted requir- 
ing deputies to be elected from 
their own towns, 330; expedition 
against the Maine Indians, 330; 
Stoughton becomes acting gov- 
ernor, 331; conflicts with the 
Indians and French, 332, 3343 
the royal veto proves a reality, 
334; trade restrictions imposed 
upon the province, 335; Bell- 
omont becomes governor, 335; re- 
form of the judicial system, 337; 
piracy on the New England 
coasts, 337; Kidd arrested at 
Boston, 339; Dudley appointed 


governor, 340; Maine Indians 
ravage settlements, 347, 348; 
capture of Nova Scotia, 348; 


disastrous expedition to Quebec, 
349; Dudley’s discord with the 
Assembly, 352-3543; church con- 
troversies, 356; first newspaper 
of, 358; population, shipping 
and slavery at opening of eigh- 
teenth century, 359-360; Shute 
becomes governor, 363; troubles 
renewed with the Eastern In- 
dians, 364-365; xi, 1613; conflict 
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as to prerogative of the execu- 
tive, v, 365-366, 368; the ques- 
tion of funding the debt, 369; 
boundary line fixed with New 
Hampshire, 370; Boston as 
viewed by Whitefield, 372; 
financial expedients, 376; Canso 
taken by the French, 377; expe- 
dition against Louisburg, 378; 
xi, 167; press-gang riot in Bos- 
ton, v, 382-383; Shirley’s anti- 
American policy, 383-384; cur- 
rency law passed, 385; partici- 
pation of in French and Indian 
War, 390, 393; xi, 184, 214; 
British troops quartered on 
Boston, v, 392; opposition to the 
“right of search,” 401-402; Otis 
formulates the principle of inde- 
pendence, 402; resistance to the 
navigation acts, 405; Otis’s 
claim of colonial rights, 405- 
406; the Stamp Act arouses the 
colony, 408-409; early educa- 
tional provision in, vi, 24; first 
printing press in, 25; initiates 
united colonial opposition to the 
Stamp Act, 106; invites other 
colonies to join in petition tothe 
King against the Revenue Acts, 
115; refuses to comply with 
King George’s request to rescind 
its circular letter, 121-122; the 
legislature adjourned to Cam- 
bridge, 126; seat of govern- 
ment removed to Salem, 138, 
145; appoints time and place of 
meeting of general Congress, 
145; adopts policy of non-inter- 
course with Great Britain, 145; 
its charter privileges modified 
by Regulating and Transporta- 
tion Acts, 146; Provincial Con- 
gress authorizes military prep- 
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arations, 157, 161; is convened 
at Concord, 158; military depot 
established at Concord, 162; the 
Provincial Congress seeks an al- 
liance with the Mohawks, 162; 
Provincial Congress sends Sam- 
uel Adams and Hancock to the 
Continental Congress, 165; 
adopts an independent govern- 
ment, 206; declares for inde- 
pendence, 208; adopts State con- 
stitution, 460; anti-slavery meas- 
ures, Vi, 466; vil, 45; xii, 306; 
debtors’ insurrection in under 
Shays, vii, 17-18; proceedings 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
173-184; the Constitution rati- 
fied, but with proposed amend- 
ments, 184; original territory of, 
viii, 47; limits modified by 
Charles II., 48; western claim 
of, 48; Maine separated from, 
xii, 189. 

MASSACHUSETTS, THE, ii, 156, 
1823 v, 35. 

MASCOUTENS, 
268, 280. 

MASKEGONS, THE, ii, 352-353. 

Mason AND Drxon’s LINE, iv, 
469-470. 

Mason, DaviD, vi, 157. 

Mason, GEeorcE, and religious 
liberty, iii, 382; opposes the 
Stamp Act, iii, 473; on popular 
election, vii, 97, 98; on State repre- 
sentation, 116; on the slave 
trade, vii, 128, 131; on bills of 
credit, 140; his objections to the 
Constitution, vii, 149-150, 151; 
refuses to sign it, 154; opposes 
ratification of Constitution, vii, 
SZ LOZ eV ye 

Mason, JAmes M., and the 
Fugitive Slave Act, xiii, 306; 


‘DHE, Oi jeo4as 
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Confederate commissioner to 
Great Britain, xv, 249, 368; 
seized on the British steamer 


Trent, xiv, 501; Xv, 252; xviii, 
44; released on British demand, 
253. 

Mason, JEREMIAH, xii, 262. 

Mason, JOHN, leads against 
the Pequods, ii, 166; v, 99. 

Mason, JOHN, v, 44, 74, 106, 
246. 

Mason, JouN Y.,, 
188; xvili, 223. 

Mason, Otis T., xix, 437, 441. 

Mason, RicHarD B., x, 271, 
290. 

Mason, STEVENS T., vii, 285; 
Vili, 296, 299. 

MASsSASOIT, ii, 1553 V, 35, 43- 

MassacrE ISLAND, iii, 223. 

Masse, ENEMOND, xi, 36. 

MatTacorDA BAY, 1, 347; iil, 
195, 283. 

Matamoros, MARIANO, ix, 291, 
294. 

MATHER, COTTON, Vv, 317, 325) 
353-355; Vi, 26. 

MATHER, INCREASE, iv, 
292; V, 272, 302-310, 315, 
255).357: 

MATTHEWS, GEORGE, xii, 78. 

MAXIMILIAN, FERDINAND, 
named as Emperor of Mexico, 
ix, 346; is elected and accepts, 
3473 XV, 3713; makes secret 
agreement with France, ix, 347; 
enters on his reign, 348; issues 
fatal decree against republicans, 
$49; expresses sympathy with 
the Confederate States, xv, 371; 
_ desires to abdicate, but is over- 
ruled, ix, 350; retires to Queré- 
taro, 351; surrenders to Esco- 


Kit AT. 


289, 
Sse 
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bedo, 353; trial and execution 
of, 353-354; XV, 375. 

May, Cape, explored, i, 471. 

May, CoRNELIUS J., iv, 8, 40, 
41, 180. 

Mayas, THE, ancestry of, xix, 
reas culture! of, 011) e173 408 
xix, 255-275; groups and tribes 
of, 262; prehistoric movements 
of on the Pacific slope, 262-263, 
264; principal tribes and terri- 
tories of, at discovery, ii, 17; 
xix, 36, 193; sites of architectur- 
al ruins of, 194; general char- 
acter of ruins, 194-195; ruins of 
Comalcalco, 198-199; of Palen- 
que, 200-203; of Piedras Negras, 
207-208; of Yaxchilan, 209- 
210; minor ruins, 211; Uxmal, 
213-217; Chichen Itza, 219-222; 
Izamal, 223; in British Hon- 
duras, 226; at Tikal, 226; of 
Quirigua, 227; of Copan, 227- 
232; Cozumalhuapa, 233-234; 
at Chiriqui, 234-236; hiero- 
glyphs and calendar system of, 
30, 160, 237-254; identity of cal- 


endar among the different 
stocks, 277-279; costumes of, 
xix, 448-451; ornaments and 


jewels of, xix, 452; industries 
of, 453; amusements of, 455-458; 


social organization of, 458, 
462-463; cosmogony of, 463- 
465. 


MAYFLOWER, the, iii, 91; v, 
LO, 272701 

MAYHEW, JONATHAN, vi, 47, 
114. 

MAYHEW, THOMAS, ii, 189. 

MEADE, GEORGE G., at Chan- 
cellorsville, xv, 311; appointed 
to command of the Army of the 
Potomac, xiv, 341; xv, 319; at 
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Gettysburg, xiv, 348; xv, 321- 
323; pursues Lee to the Poto- 
macy xiv) 348s) xve 6323 en 
operations against Petersburg, 
xiv, 422; in charge of fourth 
military district, xvi, 268, 274, 
277, 279-280, 296, 308. 

MEARES, JOHN, ii, 388; x, 37, 
79-80. 

MEAT PACKING, beginning 
and development of the indus- 
try, vill, 437-440. 

MECHANICSVILLE, 
Xiv, 221-223. 

MECKLENBURG RESOLVES, vi, 
177. ‘ 

MEDIAEVAL TRADE ROUTES, i, 
46. 

MEEK, JosEPH L., x, 180, 184. 

MEEKER, N. C., ii, 371. 


battle of, 


Meics, MONTGOMERY C., xv, 
394. ‘ 
Meics, RETURN J., vi, 275; 


viii, 143; xil, 90. 
MeEjIA, Jose A., ix, 405. 
MEJIA, TOMAS, ix, 337, 3395 
352, 354. 


MELYN, CORNELIUS, iv, 36, 
37- 

MEMMINGER, CHRISTOPHER G., 
Bolu 76 

MEMPHIS, occupied by the 
Federals, xiv, 262. 

MENDOZA, ANTONIO DE, first 


viceroy of New Spain, ix, 233; 
establishes the first printing- 
press in America, 239; expedi- 
tion to discover Cibola, x, 9; 
crushes the Mixton rebellion, 
ix, 241. 

MENENDEZ, PEDRO DE AVILES, 
i, 437, 449, 496; lil, 13-195; 35. 

MENNONITES, the, settlement 
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of, in America, 190, 19); iv, 
407. ; 

MeERAMEG (Meramec) river, 
ili, 256. 


Mercer, Henry C., xix, 260. 
Mercer, Hucu, vi, 269, 272. 
Mercer, JOHN F., vii, 140. 
MEREDITH, WILLIAM M., xiii, 
245. 
MERGENTHALER, 
371. 
MERRIE Mount, v, 48, 55, 66. 
MerrIMAc, The, (Virginia), 
converted by the Confederates, 
xiv, 118, 208, 312; defeats Fed- 
eral fleet in Hampton Roads, 
xiv, 312; xv, 262; duel with 
the Monitor, xiv, 312; xv, 262; 
destruction of, xiv, 313; xv, 269. 
MERRITT, WESLEY, li, 3713 Xx, 


OTTO, xviii, 


52, 233- 

Merry, ANTHONY, vii, 444, 
448. 

MESCONSIN (Wisconsin), riv- 
er, 1, 417, 426. 

MESILLA VALLEY, purchase 


of, ix, 334; xiii, 190, 467-471; 
XV, 13. 

Mestizos, of Central America, 
iby 1p 

Mesy, SAFFREY DE, xi, 63, 69- 
We 

METCALFE, CHARLES, xi, 409. 

METHopIsT EpiscopaAL Muis- 
SIONARY SOCIETY organized, xii, 


435. 

MEXICAN War, Slidell’s 
fruitless diplomatic mission, 
xiii, 155; United States troops 


sent to the Rio Grande, ix, 323; 
xiii, 157; Mexican troops cross 
the Rio Grande, 158; battles of 
Palo Alto, and Resaca de la 
Palma, ix, 325; xiii, 158; Gen- 
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eral Taylor occupies Matamo- 
ras, ix, 326; xili, 159; war de- 
clared, 159; Taylor captures 
Monterey, ix, 326; xiii, 163; 
Tampico taken, 163; battle of 
Buena Vista, ix, 327; Vera 
Cruz surrendered to Scott, 328, 
xilil, 163; the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, ix, 328; xiil, 163; Pu- 
ebla occupied, 164; Contreras 
and Churubusco taken, ix, 329; 
xili, 164; negotiations for peace, 
ix, 329; Molina del Rey and 
Chapultepec captured, ix, 329- 
330; xiii, 164; Mexico city oc- 
cupied, ix, 330; xiii, 164; New 
Mexico captured, ix, 331; peace 
treaty signed, ix, 3313 xili, 164; 
peace proclaimed, 165. 
Mexico, city of founded 
(Tenochtitlan), ix, 181, 182; 
traditional dwellers in, 181; 
the Toltecs, 181, 182; coming of 
the Aztecs, 182; Grijalva’s ex- 
pedition, i, 322; ix, 185; Cortés 
explores, i, 322-334; ix, 199; De 
Vaca traverses part of, i, 347; 
first Spanish town founded in, 
ix, 200; the conquest of, ii, 36; 
ix, 200-223; the city at time of 
capture, ii, 33; the new city 
built, ix, 226; becomes officially 
New Spain, 226; an audiencia 
appointed to govern, 232; first 
bishopric established in, 232; 
a vice-royalty established, 233; 
early missionaries in, 236; the 
Mixton war, 240; anti-slavery 
laws decreed, 241; university 
founded, 242; alleged conspir- 
acy of Martin Cortés, 247; In- 
quisition established, 249; the 
Jesuits established, 250; state of 
at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
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tUfy, 2510-25256 castes) in} 252): 
inundation in the capital (1551), 
242; 1604, 253; the Huehuetoca 
tunnel constructed, 253; negro 
revolt in Vera Cruz, 254; con- 
flict between Archbishop Serna 
and Viceroy Gelves, 255-256; 
the great inundation (1629), 
257; dedication of the Cathe- 
dral, 259; gold first coined in, 
259; expedition sent to capture 
La Salle’s settlement in Texas, 
260; Indian insurrection (1692) 
in the capital, 260; university 
students riot, 260; progress of 
during the seventeenth century, 
261; first newspaper published 


in, 263; the Jesuits expelled, 
265; the monte pio (public 
pawnbroking establishment) 
founded, 265; aids the cam- 


paign against Great Britain in 
West Florida and Belize, 267; 
state at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, 270; the ‘“ma- 
chete” (Creole) conspiracy, 273; 
popular sovereignty claimed, 
278; recognized as integral part 
of Spain, 280, 293; a revolu- 
tionary junta established, 280; 
Hidalgo gathers a force at 
Dolores, 282; the emblem and 
battle-cry of the revolutionists, 
282; their operations, 282-286; 
Allende, Aldama and Hidalgo 
betrayed and executed, 287; 
revolutionary operations under 
Morelos, 290-292; revolutionary 
congress meets, 292; declaration 
of independence, 128, 292-293; 
x, 91-92; Morelos routed at Va- 
ladolid, ix, 294; the Congress 
in flight, 294; a revolutionary 
constitution proclaimed, 295; 
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the Congress dissolved, 296; 
Mina’s campaign,, 298-299; 


three years of disaster for the 
revolutionists, 299; an independ- 
ent monarchy proposed, 300; 
the royalist army _ surrenders 
the capital to the army of inde- 
pendence, 302; Iturbide elected 
emperor, 303; Chiapas, parts of 
Guatemala and of Nicaragua 
ally themselves with, 128; ac- 
knowledges independence of 
Central American Confedera- 
tion, 130; a nominal republic 
established, 304; a Federal con- 
stitution proclaimed, (1824), 
306; political divisions of the 
republic, 306; an anti-Masonic 
insurrection, 307; struggle of 
the Yorkist and the Scottish 
lodges, 307; a Spanish invasion 
repulsed, 307; insurrection 
against Guerrero, 308; against 
Bustamante, 309; Santa Anna 
becomes president, 309; a cen- 
tralist constitution adopted, 310; 
Texas revolts, 310; war with 
Texas, 311-312; Spain recog- 
nizes independence of, (1836), 
315; the “Pastry War,” with 
France, 315-317; Federalist in- 
surrections, 1839-1840, 3173 
Santa Anna secures a reaction- 
ary constitution, 318; revolution 
in Yucatan, 319; insurrection 
against Santa Anna, 319-320; 
the Texan question, 321, 322; 
war with the United States, 
325-332; sells the “Mesilla 
valley” to the United States, 334; 


Santa Anna again in power, 
333; reforms of Comonfort, 
335; a Federal constitution 


adopted, 335; which is annulled 
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by the reactionary party, 336; 
rival presidents, 336; factional 
wal, 337-339; the constitutional 
government recognized by the 
United States,, 338; the govern- 
ment of Juarez established, 339; 
suspends payments on foreign 
debt, 340; xviii, 41; European 
intervention, ix, 340; xv, 369; 
Spain takes possession of Vera 
Cruz, ix, 343; the French and 
English fleets in, 343; xviii, 41; 
England and Spain refuse to 
codperate with France, ix, 344; 
xviii, 42; Conservatives support 
French forces, ix, 344; opera- 
tions of the French army, 345- 
346; a pro-French executive 
elected, 346; a monarchy adopt- 
ed, 346; xv, 369-371; xvili, 42; 
Maximilian elected emperor, ix, 
347; the United States demands 
withdrawal of the French 
troops, 350; xv, 372-375; the 
Republicans gain the northern 
states, ix, 351; the Imperialists 
besieged in Querétaro, 352-353. 
surrender of Maximilian, 353; 
his execution, 354; the capital 
surrendered to the Republicans, 
357; the Republic acknowledged 
by the powers, 358; insurrections 
against Juarez, 358-359; the 
Mexico and Vera Cruz railway 


inaugurated, 359; insurrection 
in Tepic, 359; Church and 
State separated, 360; peaceful 


government of Gonzalez, 362; 
under the government of Diaz, 
363-368; distinguished minis- 
ters, authors and artists, 363- 
364; political divisions of, 364; 
population of in 1900, 365; 
modern progress of, 366; prehis- 
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toric ruins of—xix, 28; at Casas 
Grandes, 129-132; Tempe, 130; 
“fortified hills,’ 133; ruins at 
Quemada, 135-139, 147, 161; 
Mitla, 162-165; Tula, 167-168; 
Teotihuacan, 169-171; Xochi- 
calco, 177; Chiapas, 198-207, 
209; Yucatan, 214-223; first 
occupants of Anahuac Valley, 
174-176, 180, 182, 183-184, 188. 
Mexico, Gulf of, Spanish ex- 
plorations, i, 320, 322, 324, 337, 
343, 345, 361, 421, 425; La 
Salle’s expedition to, ii, 194; 
Spanish settlements on, 204. 
MIAMI Rapips, battle at, ii, 


289. 

Miami UNIverRsiTy founded, 
viii, 278. 

Miamis, the, (T'wightwees), 


divisions of, ii, 279; territory of, 
244, 261; xix, 34, first distribu- 
tion of, ii, 280-281; their rela- 
tions with the French and the 
English, 240, 281; in Pontiac’s 
War, iii, 410; Harmar’s expedi- 
tion against, vii, 295; Vili, 141; 
subdued by Wayne, ili, 295; 
viii, 124, 141; treaty of peace, 
141. 

MIANTONOMAH, chief of the 
Narragansetts, ii, 155, 172-175; 
V, 98, 128, 130, 131-132. 

MicHaux, ANDRE, vill, 224; 
X, 43-44. 

MicHaux, Francois A., xii, 
371. 

MICHIGAN, territory created 
out of Indiana, viii, 151, 256, 
291; boundaries, 256; charac- 
teristics of the soil, 290; as a 
county of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, 291; westward limits of, 
viii, 294; boundary dispute 
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with Ohio, 164-166, 297; xii, 
350; extension of the Territory, 
viii, 297; seeks statehood, 297; 
adopted constitution, 297; Con- 
gress establishes boundary, 298- 
299; admitted as a State, 152, 
166, 299, 3733 xii, 350; XV, IT; 
coming of the railroad, viii, 424; 
its lumber interests, vili, 425; 
first saw mills, 425; industrial 
development, 429; milling in- 
dustry, 436. 

MICHIGAN, Lake explored by 
Nicolet, i, 414. 

Micmacs, THE, location, ii, 212; 
relations with the French, 231; 
symbolic writing, 231-232; hos- 
tility against English settlers 
of Nova Scotia, xi, 173, 186. 

MIDDLE COLONIES, in 1763, vi, 
29-56. 

Mipway IsLANDS, xx, 279. 

MieER, RUPERTO, ix, 286. 

MIFFLIN, ‘THOMAS, vi, 
440; vii, 166. 

MILAM, BENJAMIN R,, ix, 411. 

MILBORNE, JACOB, iv, 297-304, 
322. 

Mives, Drxon &., xiv, 160. 

MILEs, EVAN, xx, 41. 

Mixes, Nerson A., his treat- 
ment of Jefferson Davis in cap- 
tivity, xiv, 483; subdues the 
Sioux and the Nez Perces, 
xviii, 137; in controversy with 
the Army Department, xviii, 
285; campaign of in Porto Rico, 
xx, 49-50; proclaims terms of 
government of Porto Rico, xx, 
IIS. 

MILFORD, 
V, 109. 

MILHET, JEAN, ii, 425, 428, 
430. 


150, 


nn., settlement of, 
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Miuirary ACADEMY, United 
States, established, vii, 393. 
MILLER, JAMES, Xii, 124-125, 


347- 
MILLER, JOAQUIN, xvili, 330. 
MILLER MANUAL LABOR 


ScHOOL, The, xvii, 167. 

MILLER, Marcus P., xx, 234, 
235. 

MILLER, SAMUEL F., xv, 256. 

MILLER, WARNER, XViil, 143. 

MILLER, WILLIAM, founds the 
Adventists, xii, 422; xili, 428. 

MILER, WILLIAM H. H., 
xviii, 170. 

MILLs, SAMUEL J., viii, 270. 

MILs SprRINGS, battle of, xiv, 
2543 xv, 258. 

MILNES, ROBERT SHORE, x1, 
325-327. 

Mirroy, RoBerT H., xiv, 199; 
50%, D7) GUN 

Mina, FRANcisco X., ix, 297, 
298, 299, 391. 

MINNEAPOLIS, natural advan- 
tages of, viii, 434; milling in- 
dustry of, 435; first grist mill 
in, 435. 

MINNESOTA, cut off from Wis- 
consin, viii, 318; Fort Snelling 
built, 318; Swiss first settlers 
in, 318; seeks separate govern- 
ment, 319-321; territory organ- 
ized, 300, 321; boundaries of, 
321; Indian reservation in, 322; 
European immigrants to, 322; 
constitution adopted, 324; ad- 
mitted as a State, 326, xv, 113 
boundaries, viii, 335; unorganized 
fragment of, 335; railroads and 
the development of, 424; its 
lumber interests, vili, 426; its 
pioneer saw mill, 426; milling 
interests, 426; value of indus- 
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trial products, 430, 436; Sioux 
outbreak in, xviii, 134. 

MINNESOTA river, 
of, ili, 249. 

MINT, established, vii, 255. 

MINUuIT, PETER, iv, 16-24, 44- 
45, 46, 48, 61. 

“MINUTE MEN” 
vi, 161. 

MIQUELON ISLAND, iv, 473; Vi, 
6. 

MiramMon, MIGuEL, at battle 
of Molino del Rey, ix, 330; sup- 
ports the conservatives, 337; 
who declare him president, 337; 
makes war on the Constitution- 
alists, 337-339; goes into exile, 
339; his part in plan to estab- 


discovery 


organized, 


lish a monarchy in Mexico, 341; 


returns to Mexico but with- 
draws to Havana, 344; is de- 
feated by the Republicans, 351; 
at the siege of Querétaro, 352; 
is executed, 354. 

Missions, in Canada, ii, 232, 
236; iii, 185-187, 248, 252, 255, 
257; on the Mississippi, 203, 
241-242; in the west, 279; the 
Récollet friars settle in Canada, 
xi, 34; the Jesuits arrive in 
Canada, 37; the Récollets 
recalled, 43; they return, 79; 
in New England, ii, 202; v, 
139, 157, 225; in Maryland, iv, 
197; in Florida, iii, 21-22; in 
Texas, iii, 281-282; ix, 260, 379, 
381, 383, 385; the Jesuits 
among the Mohawks, xi, 77; 
the Jesuit station at Mackinaw, 
82, 97; among the Illinois, viii, 
6; in the Northwest, ii, 284, 286, 
296, 298, 326; iii, 438; vili, 270; 
Moravians in Northwest Terri- 
tory, 145; in Montana, 345; 


INDEX 


among the Navajos, ii, 378; 
American among the Oregon In- 
dians, x, 125, 126-132; industrial 
Operations, 131, 132-134; Jesuit 
in Oregon, 175; proposed aban- 
donment of American in Ore- 
gon, 175; conflict between Cath- 
olic and Protestant in, 177; in 
California, ii, 385-387; ix, 260; 
San Diego, x, 187; San Carlos, 
189; San Antonio, 189; San 
Gabriel, 190; San Luis Obispo, 
190; San Juan Capistrano, 102; 
San Francisco, 193; Santa 
Clara, 194; San Buenaventura, 


196; Santa Barbara, 197; of 
California described by La 
Pérouse, 197; by Vancouver, 


201; the buildings and indus- 
tries at, 202-204; San Luis Rey 
founded, 205; San Fernando, 
205; Purisima, 205; San Migu- 
el and La Soledad, 205; San 
Juan Bautista, and Santa Cruz, 
205; San José, 205; first Jesuit 
mission in Lower California, 17; 
importance of this in conquest 
of California, 17; in Mexico, ix, 
secularized under 


226, 251; 
Mexican republic, x, 214; in 
Central America, ix, 75, 773 


119; Home Societies, xii, 435; 

beginnings of American foreign, 

435; “Bethels”, 435. 
Missionary RupcE, battle of, 


xiv, 368. 
MississipPr RIVER, Pineda’s 
and De_ Soto’s expeditions 


reach, i, 337, 351, 353, 357) 35% 
360; explorations of Joliet and 
Marquette, i, 417-426; iii, 187; 
xi, 82-83; La Salle’s exploration 
of, i, 427; ili, 189-190; xi, 104; 
his later expedition oversails 
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mouth of, 194; Iberville enters 
and establishes settlements, 205; 
Bienville explores, 206; English 
expedition enters, 206; early 
French navigation of, ii, 266; 
the French and English influ- 
ence in valley, iii, 317-334; 
French forts in, 336; (1803), 
vili, 219; fixed as British west- 
ern boundary, (1763), iii, 424; 
iv, 473; Vili, 14, 167; commerce 
on, ili, 434; British campaign on 
against Spain, iii, 442; Wil- 
ling’s operations on in the Rev- 
olutionary War, 449; Spanish 
take British settlements on, 450; 
western boundary as adopted 
in the peace treaty of 1783; viii, 
44; free navigation granted to 
Great Britain, vi, 6; viii, 44; 
but abandoned by her, 44; 


Kentucky and the free 
navigation of, viii, 108-109; 
124, 174; ‘Tennessee and the 
navigation of, 127, 174; free 


navigation of secured, vii, 287; 
vili, 185; Spain withdraws 
navigation privileges, vii, 
402; viii, 169; Pike’s explora- 
tion of source of, viii, 233. 
MississipPI, ‘Territory organ- 
ized and defined, vii, 352; part 
of West Florida annexed to, x, 
89; original boundaries of terri- 
tory, xli, 165; accessions from 
Georgia and South Carolina, 
165; enabling act for western 
part of, 166; a constitution 
adopted, 166; admitted into the 
Union, 167; xv, 11; secedes 
from the Union, xiv, 12; xv, 
131; slavery abolished in Con- 
stitution (1865), xvi, 83; or- 
dinance of secession nullified, 
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83; rejects Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, 94, 518; legislation concern- 
ing freedmen, 131-135; political 
reconstruction of—registration, 
Xvi, 313}; constitutional conven- 
tion, 313-314; constitution re- 
jected, 314; negro domination, 
389; Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments ratified by, 390; 
restored to the Union, 390; the 
administration of Alcorn, 390- 
394; the races in political op- 
position, 397; Federal troops 
intervene, 397; public schools 
before the war, xvii, 326; con- 
stitutional provision for public 
schools in (1868), 328, 336, 338; 
constitution of 1890 prescribes 
educational qualification for 
voters, xvii, 449; constitution of 
1890, XV, 505. 

Missour!, Joliet explores riv- 
er, i, 421; later French explora- 
tions, ili, 256-257; Lewis and 
Clark’s exploration, viii, 228- 
232; X, 47-53; territory of, or- 
ganized, viii, 312; xil, 182; 
Act admitting to statehood, viii, 
312, 372; Xv, 11, 16; a further 
compromise and its admission 
(1821), xii, 19%; movement in 
to secure Nebraska as slave ter- 
ritory, xiii, 314; Constitutional 
convention declares against se- 
cession, xiv, tor-102; Southern 
and Union military organiza- 
tions formed in, 104; Governor 
Jackson refuses troops in re- 
sponse to President Lincoln’s 
call, 105; a militia organized, 
105; the State Guards captured 
by Union forces, 106; citizens 
fired upon by troops, 106; the 
governor’s peace efforts, 108; 
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the militia called into active 
service, 108; the Federal forces 
occupy Jefferson city, 109; the 
State government put to flight, 
110; military engagements at 
Booneville, Cold Camp, Car- 
thage, Neosha and Wilson’s 
Creek, 110-111; constitutional 
convention forms provisional 
government, 112; . Lexington 
surrendered to State force, 112; 
the State under martial law, 
114; ordinance of secession 
passed, 115; admitted into the 
Confederacy, 115; slavery abol- 
ished in, xv, 453; Reconstruc- 
tion procedure in,—ratifies the 
Thirteenth Amendment, xvi, 
487; a proscriptive constitution 
adopted, 497; registration regu- 
lations, 498-499; ratifies Four- 
teenth Amendment, 499; a cor- 
rupt legislature, 499; the Radi- 
cals overthrown, 500. 

MiIssouRI COMPROMISE (1820), 
fixed northern limit of slavery 
at 36° 30’, xii, 183-188; xv, 16; 
xvi, 507; line extended to the 
Pacific (1850), xv, 20; and the 
Oregon question, x, 184; and the 
Kansas-Nebraska question, 329; 
proposed repeal of as to restric- 
tion of slavery in Territories, 
xiii, 313; repeal enacted, 328; 
KV22 OK 

Missourt FuR COMPANY, es- 
tablished, x, 60. 

MITCHELL, ALEXANDER, 
389; xvili, 323. 

MITCHELL, Davin B., xii, 79. 

MITCHELL, JOHN, xviii, 162. 

MITCHELL, JOHN K., xiv, 277. 

MITCHELL, SAMUEL L.,_ xii, 
400, 402, 423. 


viii, 


INDEX 


MITcHELL, 
340. 

MITLA, ruins of, xix, 162-165. 

Mixtecs, THE, territory, ori- 
gin and culture of, xix, 165-166; 
arrival in Anahuac valley, 183. 

MixTon Wak, ix, 240. 

MoBILE, bay explored by Iber- 
ville, iii, 204; town founded by 
Iberville, ii, 310; ili, 208-209; 
early progress of, 214-218; at- 
tacked by Indians, 218; a new 
site adopted, 220; the natives of 
the district, ii, 320; in 1763, vi, 
37; transferred to the British, 
iii, 385; condition of at time of 
British occupancy, 392; surren- 
der of to Spain, 450-451; Brit- 
ish defeated at (1814), xii, 138; 
surrendered to British (1815), 
141. 

MosILE Bay, battle of, xiv, 
448-449; XV, 429-430. 

MopjeEsKA, HELENA, xviii, 435. 

Mopoc Wak, xviii, 136. 

MoHAwks, THE, ii, 198, 223- 
224, 227; destroy the defenders 
of Long Sault, xi, 51-52; hos- 
tilities against the French, 68; 
their villages devastated, 76. 
(See Iroquois.) 

MoHEGANS, THE (Mohicans), 
their seat and divisions, ii, 134, 
140-142; xix, 34; their govern- 
mental system, ii, 142; war with 
the Mohawks, 142; partial mi- 
gration to Wyoming, Pa., 142; 
to Otsiningo, 142; aid in the 
Revolutionary War, 142; mi- 
gration to Wisconsin, 143; war 
with the Narragansetts, ii, 1743 
v, 143; hostilities against the 
Massachusetts, ii, 182; relations 
with the English, 182-183; v, 


Sinas_ W., 


XVviil, 
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91, 95, 131; aid the colonists 
against the Pequods, ii, 166, 
169; and in Philip’s war, 195, 
198. 

MouiIcans (see Mohegans). 

Mojaves, THE, ii, 50. 

Mo.Liy Macuires, The, xviii, 
151-153. 

Mo.uccas, or Spice Islands, 
i, 343; x, 7-8, 11. 

Monarcuy, American, Euro- 
pean conjectures as to, vii, 62, 
158. 

Monck, Lorp, xi, 428, 434, 
435, 437: 


MONCKTON, ROBERT, xi, 181, 
186. 
Monicona, (Des Moines) 


river, iii, 212. 

Monitor, The, duel with the 
Merrimac, xiv, 312; xv, 262. 

Mownmovut3, battle of, vi, 328- 
329. 

Monocacy, battle of, xiv, 421. 

MONONGAHELA, ‘The, Brad- 
dock’s defeat near, ii, 208; xi, 
183. 

MoNROE DoctTRINE, pro- 
claimed, ix, 135, 306; xii, 196; 
xv, 201; its validity repudiated 
by Great Britain, xiii, 192; ap- 
plication of to Napoleon’s de- 
sign to establish monarchy in 
Mexico, xv, 373-3743 XVill, 42; 
Cleveland’s interpretation of, 
XViil, 220. 

Monroz, JAMES, opposes rati- 
fication of Constitution, vii, 193; 


defeated candidate for first 
Congress, 233; minister to 
France, 288, 311; rebuked by 
secretary of state, 311; re- 
called, 311; attacks Washing- 
ton and his ministers, 312; 


424 
jointly negotiates Louisiana 
Purchase, 412-413; Vili, 193, 


196-197; secretary of: state, xii, 
40, 129; defends seizure of the 
Floridas, 47, 49; elected presi- 
dent, 175; earlier public life of, 
175; his Cabinet, 176; makes 
ceremonial tour, 176; ushers in 
an “era of good feelings,” 176; 
differences with Crawford and 
Clay, 177; vetoes Federal ap- 
propriation for, internal im- 
provements, 172; approves bill 
in 1824, 173; re-elected presi- 
dent, xii, 191; his message 
against European intervention 
in South America, 196; xv, 201; 
disclaims responsibility for 
Jackson’s conquests in Florida, 
xii, 286; death of, xii, 440. 


Mownsonis, THE, (Moose In- 
dians)) 011, 5353- 

MoNTAGNAIS, THE, ii, 212, 
221; territory and account of, 
232-234, 348. 

Montana, evolution of its 


separate government, vill, 345; 
early explorations in, 345; gold 
discovered in, 345; x, 3433 
Vigilance Committees established, 
viii, 347; included in Territory 
of Idaho, 347; set off as separate 
Territory, 347; large immigra- 
tion from Southern States, 347; 
silver and copper discoveries in, 
348; development of agriculture 
and stock-raising in, 348; acon- 
stitution adopted, 349; admitted 
into the Union, 349; xviii, 173; 
railroads and the development 
of, viii, 424; lumber products and 
water power, 427; industrial de- 
velopment, 431, 436. 

Montauk CONFEDERACY, THE, 
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tribes and their location, ii, 131- 
132; subject to the Mohegans, 
ii, 133; join in war against the 
Dutch, 133, 137-138. 
MontcaLm, Louis J. DE, vic- 
tory over the British at Oswego, 
iv, 460; xi, 191-195; takes 
Fort William Henry, iv, 461; v, 


392; xi, 199; defeats Aber- 
crombie at Ticonderoga, iv, 
460; v, 394; xi, 208-210; de- 


fends Quebec, 218-221; death of 
Lil, 345) xin 220 

MONTEITH, JOHN, viii, 
282. 

MOonrTEREY, bay discovered 
and snamed six. 25\rs ex LOsmraie 
San Carlos mission founded, x, 
21, 189. 

MONTEZUMA II, succeeds to 
the Aztec Kingdom, ix, 183; 
learns of arrival of Grijalva, 


281, 


185; endeavors to dissuade 
Cortés from visiting Mexico 
City, 200, 202, 203; invites 


Cortés to visit him, ii, 35; ix, 
203; acknowledges vassalage to 
the King of Spain, 205; death 
of, ii, 36; ix, 209. 


MONTGOMERY, CHARLES H. 
DE, xi, 42-45. 

MONTGOMERY, JAMES, xiii, 
4.52. 

MONTGOMERY, JOHN B., x, 
255, 263. 


MONTGOMERY, RICHARD, takes 
St. John and Chambly, xi, 267; 
occupies Montreal, vi, 236-237; ~ 
xi, 267; takes Sorel and Three 
Rivers, 268; killed in attack of 
Quebec, vi, 239; xi, 269. 

MOoNTGoMERy, Southern States 
Secession Convention at, xiv, 12; 
485-487; xv, 228. 


INDEX 


MONTGOMERY, WILLIAM, xiii, 
423. 

Monrour, CATHERINE (Queen 
Esther), ii, 150. 

MontTrREAL (Hochelaga), Car- 
tier reaches, i, 406-407, ‘410; xi, 
24; his treatment of the natives, 
24; again visits, 26; Cham- 
plain visits, 30; Montreal found- 
ed as a religious centre, 44; ha- 
rassed by the Iroquois, 45; dis- 
pute between the Jesuits and the 
Sulpitians, 52-54; Phipps’s ex- 
pedition against, 117; surren- 
dered to the British, ili, 345; vi, 
4; xl, 224; taken by the Ameri- 
cans, vi, 237, 253; xi, 267; eva- 
cuated, 270; riot in, 416. 

Monts, SIEUR DE, i, 411; xi, 
BOS 

Moore, JAMES, iii, 294. 

Moore, JAMES, ili, 151, 152. 

Moore, NICHOLAS, iv, 274, 275, 


277. 

MoorEHEAD, WARREN K., xix, 
371, 400. 

Moore’s CREEK, battle at, vi, 
246. 

MoosE INDIANS (see Monso- 
nis). 

Moravian INDIANS, THE, ii, 
274. 

MoraVviANs, THE, settlement 


of in Georgia, iv, 208; migra- 

tion to Pennsylvania, 208, 408. 
MorAvVIAN Town, British de- 

feated at, xi, 308; xii, 111. 


MorAZAN, FRANCISCO, over- 
throws Arce’s government, ix, 
137-138; is elected president 


of Central America, 138; 
re-elected, 140; quells insurrec- 
tion under Carrera, 145; is de- 
feated by Carrera, 146; goes 
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into exile, 147; returns to Costa 
Rica, 147; is overthrown and 
executed, 147. 

Moretos, Jose Marta, ix, 289; 
leads Mexican  revolutionists 
against Acapulco, 290; occupies 
Chilpancingo, 290; routs the 
royalists at Tixtla, 291; is de- 
feated at Cuautla, 291; defeats 
the royalists at Orizaba, Oax- 
aca and Acapulco, 292; defeated 
at Valladolid, 294; driven from 
the Scuth, 294; defeated at Tes- 
malaca, 296; executed, 296. 

Morcan, DANIEL, at Saratoga, 
vi, 293, 294, 396; defeats Tarle- 
ton at the Cowpens, 398-399; 
Congress votes medal to, 399; 
eludes Cornwallis, 400. 

MorGAN, GEORGE, viii, 181. 


Morcan, GeEorcE W., xiv, 
296 
Morcan, HENRy, captures 


Portobello, ix, 93-95; and sacks 
Panama, 96-99. 

Morcan, JoHN H., xiv, 264, 
266; xv, 284. 

Morcan, JOHN T., xx, 183. 

Morcan, Lewis H., xix, 31, 
381. 

Morin, AuGUSTIN N., xi, 418. 

Mormons, THE, at war with 
the Paiutes, ii, 368; battalion of 
with Kearny, x, 269, 274; move- 
ment to California, 273; Salt 
Lake chosen as the New Zion, 
273, 278; Church established, 
xiii, 425; migrations and final 
settlement at Salt Lake, viii, 
238; x, 273, 278; xii, 415; xiii, 425- 
426; form the State of Deseret, 
426; adopt practice of polyg- 
amy, 427; agitation against 
xviii, 425; polygamy prohibited 
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(1882), 425; their church char- 
ter repealed, viii, 356-357. 
MorriLL AcT (1862), xvii, 38. 
MorriL1, JUSTIN S., xvi, 169, 
174; XvVill, 322. 
Morris, CLARA, xvili, 435. 
Morris, GOUVERNEUR, on the 
trial of Zenger, iv, 351; vi, 36; 
revises the Constitution, vii, 78; 
epitome of career, 78-80; op- 
poses State sovereignty, 80, 92; 
fights against slave trade, 93, 
128, 130, 132; on State repre- 
sentation, 110, 115; on political 
representation of slaves, 122, 
126-127; on bills of credit, 140; 
is Jampooned for his labor on 
the Constitution, 167; minister 
to France, 288, 311; on the re- 
peal of the Judiciary Act, 389; 
on Western expansion, viii, 171; 
on the necessity for the Union, 
XV, 179. 
Morris, LEWIS, iv, 345, 372- 
Morris, ROBERT, vi, 417, 418; 
appointed superintendent of 
finance, vi, 450; vii, 15; founds 
national bank, vi, 451; demands 
funding of public debts, 452; 
resigns office, 453; epitome of 
his service to the Union, vii, 83; 
is lampooned for his labor on 
the Constitution, 166; Senator in 
first Congress, 233. 
Morris, RoBerT H., iv, 467. 
Morris, THomAS A., xiv, 134. 
Morrison, JosePH C., xi, 387. 
Morrison, JOSEPH W., xi, 309. 
MorrisoN, WILLIAM R., xviii, 
PINS 03 he 
Morse, SAMUEL F. B., xii, 
386; xili, 429; xvlil, 387. 
Morton, J. STERLING, xviii, 
ZU. 
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Morton, Levi P., xviii, 169. 

Morton, OLIVER P., xvi, 163, 
387, 515, 555; notice of, xvili, 
316. 

Morton, THOMAS, v, 48, 66, 
74: 

Mossy, JoHN S., xiv, 422. 

Moscoso, LuIs DE, i, 359, 498, 
499. 

Moses, BERNARD, xx, 249, 251. 

Mosss, F. J., xvi, 323, 331- 

Mosquito Coast, discovered 
by Columbus, ix, 7; inhabitants 
of, 113; English settlement on, 
114; Greytown bombarded by 
United States, xiii, 192. 

Mosquito INLET, FLA., settle- 
ment at, ii, 406. 

MortLey, JoHN L., xiii, 429; 
XViii, 326. 

Mott, LUCRETIA, xii, 426. 

Movuttrigz, WILLIAM, vi, 247- 
249, 345, 346. 

Mounps, Mexican, xix, 133, 
179; in the United States: efigy 
or totem mounds, 302-305; wall 
mounds, 305; their location and 
builders, 302, 304-306; pyra- 
midal mounds and their loca- 
tion, 307; the Cahokia group, 
307-308; the Etowah group, 308; 
the Rich Woods group, 3r10- 
311; domiciliary mounds of Ar- 
kansas, 311-312, 366-367; burial 
mounds, methods of burial and 
localities, 313-331; their an- 
tiquity and builders, ii, 324; xix, 
387-401. 

MOUNTAIN, JACOB, xi, 326. 


MUHLENBERG, FREDERICK A., 
Vii, 232. 
MUHLENBURG, HENRY MEL- 


CHIOR, iv, 192. 
MUHLENBERG, PETER, Vii, 232. 


INDEX 


MUuNSEES, THE, ii, 111, 114, 
TPIS, VS4e 

MurrreE, MAry, xvii, 415; 
XVili, 338. 

MURFREESBOROUGH, captured 
by the Confederates, xiv, 266; 
battle of (Stone River), 269-274. 

Murray, JAMES, xi, 223, 224, 
239, 251-253. 

Morray, JOHN, xii, 113. 

Murray, WILLIAM V., vii, 
325, 326, 327. 

Music, American orchestras, 
Xvili, 436-437; composers, 437; 
grand opera, 438. 

MuskuHocEEs, THE, tribes, ii, 
54, 65, 305-306; territory of, 
lii, 5; distribution at discov- 
ery, xix, 35, 298. 

MuskKINGUM RIveR, first settle- 
ments on, viii, 98. 


NADOWEssIOUX (see Sioux). 

NAHUATLANS, THE, tribes and 
their distribution, ii, 12, 14, 17, 
30; xix, 36; migration of, ix, 
181-182; xix, 87. 

NANTASKET, Vv, 34, 74. 

NANTUCKET, iv, 161, 176. 

NAPoLEon I., proposes sale of 
Louisiana to the United States, 
vii, 406; viii, 196; ix, 276; his 
reasons therefor, viii, 195, 201- 
205. 

NAPOLEON III., tenders media- 
tion in the Civil War, xv, 358, 
370; plans the establishment of 
a Mexican monarchy, ix, 341; 
XV, 370-371; orders withdrawal 
of French troops from Mexico, 
ix, 350; refuses support to Maxi- 
milian, 350; and urges him to 
abdicate, 350, 351. 
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NARRAGANSETT Bay, explored 
by Verrazano, i, 366, 379. 

NARRAGANSETTS, ‘THE,  terri- 
tory of, ii, 155; seek to break 
alliance between Pokanokets and 
Plymouth colony, 155; conflict 
with the former, 161; war with 
the Pequods, 161; make treaty 
of alliance with the English, 
165; relations with the settlers, 
17I1; war with the Mohegans, 
174-175; consolidate with Ni- 
hantics, 176; in Philip’s war, 
194. 

NARVAEZ, PANFILO DE, leads 
expedition to Mexico against 
Cortés, ix, 206-207; expedition 
to Florida, i, 343-347, 350, 498; 
ili, 8; ix, 463; conflicts with na- 
tives, il, 54. 

NASCAPES, THE, ii, 212; terri- 
tory of, 232, 234-235. 

NASHVILLE, first French trad- 
ing post at, iii, 324; battle of, 
xiv, 435; XV, 445. 

NATCHES, THE, location of, ii, 
305, 321; massacre the French 
at Fort Rosalie, 322; war with 
the French and the Choctaws, 
322; iil, 243-244; religious cus- 
toms of, ii, 323. 


NATCHEZ, British settlement 
at, ill, 400, 402; British aban- 
don, 452. 


NATCHITOCHES, French settle- 
ment at, ili, 230. 

NATIONAL BANK, 
Vii, 252-254. 

NATIONAL BANK AcT (1862), 
XV, 255, 293; XVilil, 201; exten- 
sion of, 210; some results of on 
State banks, 442. 

NATIONAL GAZETTE, Vii, 263. 

NATIONALISM, advocates of in 


authorized, 
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Constitutional Convention, vii, 
91-92, 95, 104-107; Western in- 
fluence upon, xii, 18; xv, 191; 
Jackson’s defense of, 196, 198- 
199; Webster’s argument for, 
203-205; Lincoln’s defense of, 
210, 213-217; Supreme Court de- 
cisions in favor of, 257; estab- 


I'shed by the Fourteenth Amend- - 


ment, xvi, 20. 
NATIONAL LEAGUES, 
lished, xv, 294. 
NATIONAL REPUBLICANS, first 
convention and candidates, xii, 
293; platform and principles of, 


estab- 


212, 294. 
NATURALIZATION, Act of 
1798, vii, 340; repealed, 393; 


Acts of 1790 and 1795, 394. 
Navajos, THE, territory and 
migration of, ii, 377; xix, 36, 
79, 146, 286, 301; relations with 
the Spanish and the French, ii, 
49, 377; war with the Utes, 378; 
war with the Hopis, 378; peace 
treaty with, ix, 478; Carleton 
and Carson’s expedition against, 
ii, 378; removed to reservation, 


378. 

NaAvAL AcADEMY, founded, 
xiii, 141. 

NAVIGATION LAws, iii, 122, 
1345 iv, 77, 117-118, 139, 148; 
vi, 76-92. 

Navy, Confederate, in 1861, 


xiv, 183; in 1865, 479; opera- 
tions of Confederate privateers, 
xiv, 315-316, 398, 399, 452-455, 
480; xv, 276, 359. 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
lished, vii, 339. 

Navy IstAnp, Canadian  in- 
surgents seize, xi, 390-391; xiii, 
114. 


estab- 
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Navy, UNITED STATES, 
the first ships and their ca- 
reer, vi, 369; difficulty in man- 
ning, 370; auxiliary State navy, 
370; first United States naval 
officers, 371; strength of in 
1780, 387; the State and priva- 
teer fleets, 387; operations: off 
New Bedford, 372; on Lake 
Champlain, 256, 375-378; vic- 
tory of the Bonhomme Richard 
off Scarborough, 383; at Penob- 
scot, 386; strength of in 1812, 
xli, 745 Operations 1812-1815: 
duel between the Guerriére and 
the Constitution, xi, 305; xii, 97; 
other ocean engageraents, 97- 
102, 108, 121-122; privateers in, 
Ki 305s) Xi) ER 72 TaT oor 
against York (Toronto), xi, 
307; Perry’s successes on Lake 
Erie, xi, 308; xii, 110-111; en- 
gagements on Lake Champlain, 
xi, 309, 313; Macdonough’s vic- 
tories, xii, 126-127; the fight of 
the Chesapeake and the Shan- 
U0, Xi, 310% Xil, 108-1093) vat 
New Orleans, xii, 139 :—opera- 
tions in the Civil War, blockad- 
ing squadrons, xiv, 308-309; the 
Virginia (Merrimac) attacks 
Federal fleet in Hampton 
Roads, 312; xv, 262; capture of 
Port Royal, xiv, 317-318; xv, 
394-3953 expedition against 
North Carolina, xiv, 319; xv, 
394; Roanoke Island captured, 
xiv, 319; Fort Pulaski captured, 
320; expedition against eastern 
Florida, 320; Stono Inlet cap- 
tured, 320; at siege of Vicks- 
burg, 373-381; xv, 395; at Ya- 
zoo City, xiv, 384; at Galves- 
ton, 392-393; against Charles- 
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ton, 394-397; xv, 395; on the 
Virginia and North Carolina 
coasts, xiv, 397; expedition to 
West Bay, 398; the Red River, 
444; xv, 395; in Mobile Bay, 
Xiv, 448-449; xv, 429; in Roan- 
oke River, xiv, 450; against 
Fort Fisher, 451; xv, 437; minor 
operations during 1864, xiv, 
451; strength of Union navy in 
1861, xiv, 180-181; in 1863, xv, 


391, 392, 394; im 1864, 428; 
Union victories of 1864, 428- 
436. 


NAZARETH, PA., founded, iv, 
208. 

NEBRASKA, chiefly included in 
District of Louisiana, viii, 328; 
administered by Indiana, 328; 
intended as an Indian reserve, 
328; struggle in Congress for 
Territorial status, xili, 311-328; 


Territorial government organ- 
Waly AM ee ba LEE 
boundaries of, viii, 331; a 
State constitution adopted, 
334; is admitted into the 


Union, 334; xvi, 203, 523; slav- 
ery prohibited by its constitu- 
tion, viii, 375; industrial devel- 
opment, 430. 

NEGLEY, JAMEs S., xiv, 268, 
362-366. 

NEGRETE, MANUEL, ix, 358. 

NEGRETE, PEDRO C., ix, 301, 
304. 

NELSON, Horatio, ix, 116, 121. 

NELSON, JOHN, xiii, 118. 

NELSON, SAMUEL, Xiv, 513; XV, 


234. 

NeELson, THomas A. R., xvi, 
207. 

NELSON, WOLFRED, xi, 375, 


377-378, 379, 412. 
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NEUTRALS, rights of, vii, 276, 
279, 282, 425. 

NEVADA, adopts a constitution, 
Xvi, 519; admitted into the 
Union, xiv, 453; xv, 520; slav- 
ery prohibited by its constitu- 
tion, viii, 375. 

NEVADA, EMMA, xvili, 438. 

New ALBION, County Palatine 
of, iv, 61, 241. 

New ALBION, territory on the 
Pacific taken possession of by 
Sir Francis Drake, i, 441. 

New AMSTEL, iv, 114, 145. 

New AMSTERDAM (see New 
York. 

NEw ARCHANGEL, x, 378, 381. 

Newark, N. J., founded, iv, 
248. 

Newark (Niagara), xii, 113. 

NEw Brunswick, aboriginal 
tribes of, ii, 209, 230; physical 
and economic features, xi, 9, 10; 
French sentiment on the St. 
John, xi, 227; taken by the Eng- 
lish, 231; created a province, xi, 
434. 

NEWBURGH ADDRESS, THE, Vi, 
22, 439. 

NEWwcoMB, SIMON, xvili, 378. 

NEw ENGLAND, coast of ex- 
plored by Raleigh’s expedition, 
i, 456; by Prynne, 456; Wey- 
mouth’s voyage to, i, 456; iil, 
58; Gilbert and Popham’s ex- 
plorations of, i, 457; John 
Smith’s expeditions to, 460; 
Hudsen’s explorations of, 466; 
Indian tribes and their terri- 
tory, ii, 155; early Indian slave 
trade, 156; first Puritan encoun- 
ter with the natives, 157; treaty 
between the Pokanokets and the 
settlers, 157; jealousy of the 
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Narragansetts, 158; Saybrook 
attacked by the Pequods,,165; the 
Pequod confederacy destroyed, 
169-170; King Philip’s War, 
190-200; the Abnakis War, 204- 
206; the Pilgrim Settlement, v, 
21-42; Wessagusset settlement, 
43; Gorges’s northern  settle- 
ments, 44; Wollaston’s abortive 
settlement, 47; Cape Ann settle- 
ment, 51-68; early years of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, 
69-89; rivalry and dispute with 
Dutch on the Connecticut, 71, 
76, 92; rivalry of the colonies 
on the Connecticut, 91-101; 
colonizing in Maine and about 
Narragansett Bay, 103-108; the 
New Haven colony, 108-112; 
Rhode Island settlements, 112, 
115; the colonies before the con- 
federation, 119-124; causes lead- 
ing to confederation, 125; the 
confederation accomplished, 127; 
first congress of the United 
Colonies, 128; Articles of Con- 
federation of, iv, 285-289; v, 128; 
troubles with the Narragansetts, 
Vi) 120, 130) 131-5) Cambridge 
Synod adopts Westminster Con- 


fession, 137-138; mission work 
among the Indians, 138-139; 
alarm of Indian outbreak 


(1645), 143; weak points in the 
Confederacy, 144-147; refuses 
alliance with the French against 
the Indians, 154; dissension con- 


cerning war with the Dutch, 
155, 157-159; charges against 
government of made to the 
King, 161; treatment of Qua- 


kers in, 162-168; independence 
of threatened by the Crown, 184; 
Plymouth and the lesser colonies 
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accept the King’s propositions, 
189; Massachusetts refuses to 
assent to royal encroachment, 
191-193; review of (in 1465), 
195-200; common superstitions 
in, 201, 204; curious medicinal 
and curative agents used in, 
202-203; severities of the Puri- 
tan Sabbath, 205; provision for 
education in, 207-208; attempt 
to renew the Confederacy, 210; 


a royal governor appointed 
for, 253; last meeting of the 
Federal Commissioners, 259; 


Dudley appointed president of, 
259; Andros becomes governor- 
in-chief of, 261; powers of his 
government, 261; press censor- 
ship established in, 262; land 
titles annulled in, 263; resist- 
ance of to system of taxation, 
263; town meetings restricted 
in, 264; opposition to the estab- 
lishment of the Episcopal 
Church in Boston, 264; Maine, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island accept royal gov- 
ernment, 265-266; Connecticut 
offers resistance, 266-267; old 
laws superseded, 270; land titles 
invalidated, 270; the King ap- 
pealed to for relief from An- 
dros’s tyranny, 272, 275-276; 
relations with the Iroquois, 274; 
rejoicings in Boston at the over- 
throw of James II., 281; the 
government of Andros_ over- 
thrown, 282; the governor and 
his adherents arrested, 283; a 
People’s Council established, 
283; a provisional government 
constituted, 284; William and 
Mary proclaimed, 284; impeach- 
ment of Andros and his col- 
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leagues, 285; the revolution in 
Plymouth, 286; Connecticut and 
Rhode Island restore former 
governments, 286-287; develop- 
ment of economic forces in, 
287; renewed war with the 
Abnakis, 295, 297; war with the 
French and Indians, 297; naval 
and military expedition sent 
against Canada, 299-300; Ma- 
ther secures charter for Massa- 
chusetts, 306; witchcraft super- 
stition in, 313-326; social and 
economic condition of at begin- 
ning of eighteenth century, 
359-361; a century’s develop- 
ment in religious thought, 371- 
373; campaign against Louis- 
burg, 375-380; projected cam- 
paign against Canada, 381; 
threatened French invasion, 381; 
development of Maine, 385; 
participation in French and In- 
dian War, 390; development of 
the revolutionary spirit, 397; 
physical contrasts with the 
South, vi, 19; population and 
conditions in 1763, 19-23; 
early industries of, 23; social life 
in 1763, 24; education in 
1763, 24-25; early newspapers 
and books of, 25-28; freedom of 
press in, 26; influence of the 
clergy in colonial period, 47; 
Sabbath observance in, 48-49; 
early shipbuilding in, vi, 366, 
367. 

New ENGLAND ANTI-SLAVERY 
SoctETY organized, xii, 327. 

New ENGLAND CONFEDERA- 
TION, iv, 88, 285-289; v, 128. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, Indians of, 
ii, 230, 232; discovery, i, 305; 
xi, 20, 463; Cortereal’s voyage, 
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i, 310; xi, 463; coast of ex- 
plored by Jacques Cartier, i, 389; 
early French fishing voyages 
to, xi, 463; Gilbert’s colonizing 
expeditions, i, 444, 498; xi, 464; 
English fishing ventures at, 
465; English grant French fish- 
ing concessions in, 466; French 
settlement on, 466; under the 
domination of France, 467; re- ° 
stored to England, 467; French 
again in control, 468; definitely 
ceded to England, iii, 317, 336; 
xi, 130, 468; French expedition 
against St. Johns, 468-469; 
progress from 1763 to 1815, 470; 
gains representative government, 
471; religious controversy, 473; 
refuses to join the Dominion, 
473-474; summary of “French 
Shore” controversy, 475; reci- 
procity treaty made with the 
United States, 477; fisheries, 
origin of French rights in, 466; 
treaty agreements as to, 475- 
476; American rights in, vi, 
436, 438; fisheries of, award 
against the United States in, 
Xviii, 56; modus vivendi as to, 
Xvili, 176. 

New FRANCE (see Canada). 

New GALICIA, ix, 232, 239. 

New GRANADA, republic of es- 
tablished, ix, 166; becomes 
United States of Colombia, 166; 
treaty with for canal or railroad 
across Panama, xiii, 168. 

New GRENADA (New Mex- 
ico), ii, 44; pueblos of, ii, 44. 

New HAmpsHIRE, settlements 
in, v, 44, 106-107; the settle- 
ments incorporated with Massa- 
chusetts, 108; Massachusetts 
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claims jurisdiction over, 246; 
becomes a royal province, 255; 
included in Dudley’s govern- 
ment, 259; comes under the ju- 
risdiction of Massachusetts, 306; 
becomes proprietary govern- 
ment, 311; under Usher’s ad- 
ministration, 340; boundary line 


fixed with Massachusetts, 370; 
participates in the expedition 
against Louisburg, 378; first 


printing press in, vi, 26; de- 
clares against slavery, 466; vii, 
45; xii, 306; Assembly endorses 
the Massachusetts circular let- 
ter, vi, 120; adopts an_ inde- 
pendent government, 206; 
amends State constitution, 460; 
boundary dispute with New 
York, vii, 20; proceedings on 
the ratification of the Constitu- 


tion, 188-191; the Constitution 
ratified and amendments pro- 
posed, ror. 

New HAMPSHIRE GRANTS (see 
Vermont). 

New Haven (Quinnipiack), 
settlement of, v, 109; govern- 


ment of, 109; Guilford and Mil- 
ford settlements incorporated 
with, 112; a new constitution 
for, 111; settlers from establish 
on the Delaware, iv, 63-73; V, 
125; prepare for war against 
Dutch, 155; resists absorption 
by Connecticut, 179-181; union 
with Connecticut, iv, 139, 160, 
v, 187. 

New JERSEY, location of tribes 
in, ii, 110-112; colonial legisla- 
tion as to Indians and _ their 
lands, 112; first settlement on 
the Delaware, iv, 15; first land 
granted in, 42; New Haven 
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colony settled in, 49; Swedish 
post in, 52; English claim to, 
57-61; conflict between Eng- 
lish and Swedish, 62-73; early 
grants of, iv, 169, 241, 245; first 
Dutch (Bergen) settlement in, 
iv, 242; New England settle- 
ment in, 243; Long Island set- 
tlers in, 244; Berkeley and Car- 
teret take possession of, 245; 
boundaries of, 245; system of 
government of, 246; Philip Car- 
teret becomes governor, 247; 
New England Congregational- 
ists settle on the Passaic, 248; 
first Assembly of meets, 250; In- 
dian policy of the proprietors, 
250; insurrection in, 251; the 
province divided, 252; restora- 
tion of Dutch authority in, 252; 
finally ceded to England, 252; 
Carteret becomes sole proprietor, 
253; trouble with New York, 
2533; V, 274; Fenwick purchases 
half-share of West Jersey, iv, 
253; Penn and others acquire 
West Jersey, 255; definite boun- 
dary division of East and West 
Jersey, 255; Penn and others 
acquire East Jersey, 255, 259; 
concessions and agreements for 
West Jersey, 256; Quaker colony 
established in West Jersey, 257; 
principles of government of, 
258; the Jerseys become inde- 
pendent of New York, 259; sur- 
render of the proprietary rights 
in to James IJ., 261; proprietary 
government of resumed, 327; 
general school system created 
for East Jersey, 328, 376; politi- 
cal unrest in, 328; surrender of 
to the Crown, 328; East and 
West Jersey united, 328; admin- 
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istered by the governor of New 
York, 329; Assembly at odds with 
the Governor, 330; paper money 
issued in, 331; College of 
(Princeton) founded, iv, 366; vi, 
35; Queen’s College (Rutger’s) 
founded in, iv, 367; Hunter’s ad- 
ministration of, 371; financial 
straits of, 371; Cosby’s adminis- 
tration of, 372; separation of 
from New York, 373; Belcher’s 
administration of, 373-374; 
treaty with Indians at Easton, 
Pa. (1758), 374; population of, 
in 1738, 375; progress of re- 
ligion and education in, 376, 
377; churches in (in 1765), 378; 
early home life in, 379; promi- 
nence of the tavern in, 380; 
part of in the French and In- 
dian War, iv, 464, 471-473; op- 
position in to the Stamp Act, 
502; Assembly endorses the 
Massachusetts circular letter, vi, 
120; Loyalist influence and the 
independence declaration, 211; 
Assembly concurs in independ- 
ence, 215-216; Provincial Con- 
gress adopts State constitution, 
vi, 458; legislates against slave 
importation, 467; imposes retal- 
iatory taxes upon New York, 
vii, 26; restricts slave trade, 44; 
plan of Constitution, vii, 102- 
107; which is rejected by the 
Constitutional Convention, 107; 
ratifies the Constitution, 171. 


NEWLANDS, FRANCIS G., xx, 
182. 
“New Laws,” anti-slavery 


code of Charles V. promulgated, 
ix, 80, 241; repealed, 82. 

New Market, battle of, xiv, 
419. 
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New Mexico, expedition of 
Niza to, ix, 465; Coronado’s ex- 
plorations, i, 499; ii, 44; ix, 
466; explorations of Rodriguez, 
467; of Espejo, ii, 279; ix, 467- 
468; conquest of by Ofiate, ii, 
46; ix, 469-470; the Spaniards 
driven from the northern settle- 
ments, 470; reconquest by Var- 
gas, 470-471; Pike’s expedition to, 
vili, 234; ix, 474; American in- 
truders in, 474; under Mexican 
rule, 474-476; Texan expedition 
to, 430, 475; Kearny’s conquest 
of, 476-478; insurrection against 
Americans, 479; Indian revolt, 
479; acquired by the United 
Statesss3'32/*0x6 272) xiii, ax64, 
236; created a ‘Territory, ix, 
ASOMe Killa S7.0ex Vet me ex as 
boundary settled, xiii, 287; Ter- 
ritorial government established, 
ix, 487; story of the palace at 
Santa Fé, 487-489; archzxologi- 
cal remains in, 489-491; popula- 
tion and industries of, 491; edu- 
cation, 491-492; mineral prod- 
ucts, 492; struggle for state- 
hood, 492-496; Becknell’s expe- 
dition to, x, 222; early Ameri- 
can trappers in, 225. 

NEw NETHERLANDS, iv, 8; col- 
ony of established, 15; Minuit’s 
government, 16-24; the first 
capital of, 17; conflict with the 
Mohawks, 17; territorial dispute 
with New Plymouth, 18; patroon- 
ship system introduced in, 21; 
government of Van Twiller, iv, 
24, 27; Kieft appointed director, 
27; a new charter for the West 
India Company, 29; new settle- 
ments founded in, 29; Indian at- 
tack on Staten Island settlement, 
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30; influx of New England col- 
onists, 31; war with the Algon- 
quins, 32-34; Stuyvesant becomes 
director, 36-37, 93; opposes the 
Swedish colony in Delaware, 
46; boundaries of the province, 
63; agreement with New Eng- 
land as to Delaware claims, 68- 
69; dispute with New Haven 
settlers, 69-71, 86; English set- 
tlers in, 75; limited popular 
representation, 94; Stuyvesant’s 
disputes, 97; quarrels between 
the director and the patroons, 
98-102; at conflict with the 
Swedes on the Delaware, 103- 
106; sends expedition against 
New Sweden, 111; capture of 
New Sweden, 112-114; conflict 
between the director and the 
people’s representatives, 121- 
13.; the States General grants 
enlarged popular privileges, 
125; adopts remonstrance against 
Stuyvesant, 128; seditious upris- 
ing in Long Island, 131; boun- 
dary negotiations with New 
England, 132-133; loss of Con- 
necticut to, 134; conflict with 
New England, 134-137; Eng- 
lish expedition sent against, 138; 
rebellion in Long Island, 140; 
grant of by Charles I. to the 
Duke of York, 141; English ex- 
pedition reaches New Amster- 
dam, 142; surrender of the prov- 
ince, 145; Cities, villages and 
population of at time of surren- 
der to England, 148-149; admin- 
istration of justice and religion 
under the Dutch, 149; Indian 
troubles in, 150-152; formal ces- 
sion of to England, 158. (see 
also New York). 
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New ORLEANS, French colony 
at, ii, 317; founded, iii, 230; 
becomes the capital of Louisiana, 
237-238; beginnings of the port 
of, 267-268; confirmed to France 
by Treaty of Paris, viii, 167; 
ceded to Spain, iv, 473; vi, 5; 
viii, 167; right of deposit at, 
vii, 400; viii, 186, 193; purchase 
negotiations with France, vil, 
400-404; Vill, 193-196, 217; 
Jackson’s victory at, xii, 239; 
captured by the Federals, xiv, 
277; xv, 266; Butler’s severe 
rule of, xiv, 278-280; mob out- 
rage against Italians in, xviii, 
175. (see also Louisiana). 


NEw ORLEANS, THE, first 
steamboat on the Mississippi, 
xil, 374. 


NEWPORT, CHRISTOPHER, leads 
expedition to Virginia, i, 457. 

Newport NEws, ili, 98. 

Newport, R. I., settlement of, 
v, 115; attack on the British at, 
Vi, 331. 

New Smyrna, iii, 407. 

New SpaIN (see Mexico). 

New SweEDEN, project for col- 
ony of, iv, 43; first settlement 
on the Delaware, 45-55; Printz’s 
administration of, 102-106; con- 
flict with the Dutch, 103-106, 
107; New Netherlands sends 
expedition against, iv, rz1-113; 
end of Swedish control, 114. 

New York, harbor probably 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot, 
i, 465; Indian tribes of, ii, 131, 
144; relations of the Iroquois 
with the colonists, 144; war be- 
tween French and the Iroquois, 
145; aid the French against the 
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English, 146; border war of, 
149; Brant’s operations in, 147- 
151; Sullivan destroys the In- 
dian towns, 151-152; Indian 
land policy, 154; Verrazano en- 
ters harbor, i, 373, 465; iv, 43 
Dutch voyages to, 5; Hudson’s 
voyage to, i, 466; iv, 6; Fort 
Amsterdam built, 9; relations of 
Dutch with the Indians, 9; 
Dutch trading colony founded on 
Manhattan, 15; as New Amster- 
dam established as capital, 17; 
peace with Five Nations at 
Fort Amsterdam, 35; condition 
of on arrival of Stuyvesant, 91, 
96; municipal council author- 
ized for, 125; remonstrance 
against Stuyvesant signed at, 
128-130; threatened English 
seizure of, 138; English fleet 
arrives at, 141; surrender 
of, 145; the city named New 
York, 145; population of, 148; 
Nicolls becomes governor of the 
province, iv, 152; ‘The Duke’s 
Laws” promulgated, 153-1553 
first colonial legislature, 155; 
alarm of Dutch invasion, 157; 
the province formally ceded to 
England, iii, 122; iv, 158; witch- 
craft trials, 158; limits defined, 
159-161; Lovelace becomes gov- 
ernor, 162; abolishes burgher 
class privileges, 163; disaffec- 
tion in Long Island towns, 163- 
165; alarm of French invasion, 
166; Dutch fleet attacks New 
York, 167; the Dutch again 
hold, 167-169; restored to Eng- 
land, iv, 169; renewed grant 
of to Duke of York, iv, 169; 
viii, 48; mail service estab- 
lished, iv, 170-171; Andros 
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becomes governor, 1713; Vv, 2743 
disputes with Long Island and 
Connecticut, iv, 172; treaty of 
peace made with the Iroquois, 
174; conflict over sovereignty of 
New Jersey, 174-175; Dongan 
becomes governor, 176; first 
legislative assembly elected, 176; 
Charter of Liberties proclaimed, 
177; counties established, 177; ” 
judiciary system enacted, 177; 
becomes a royal province, 178; 
annexation of to New England, 
286; accession of William and 
Mary proclaimed in, 293; Leis- 
ler’s insurrection, 295-305; 
Frontenac raids frontier, 299; a 
colonial congress (1690) meets 
at, 300; expedition sent against 
the French and Indians, 301; 
Sloughter becomes governor of, 


302; expedition sent against 
Canada, 311; Fletcher’s dis- 
turbed administration of, 312, 
319, 321; Pennsylvania and 


Delaware under jurisdiction of, 
312; piracy prevalent in, 320; 
Trinity Church founded, 321; 
Bellomont becomes governor, 321; 
triumph of the Leisler party, 
322; Captain Kidd’s expedition 
fitted out at, 324; Cornbury’s ad- 
ministration of, 331; negro in- 
surrection (1712) in, 333; status 
of slavery in, 335-336; under 


Hunter’s administration, 337; 
Burnet becomes governor of, 
339; Schuyler’s influence in, 


339-340; Albany conference with 
the Iroquois, 342; trading post 
established at Oswego, 342; pub- 
lic library established in, 343; 
boundary settlement with Con- 
necticut, 344; v, 182; Governor 
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Cosby’s dispute with Van Dam, 
iv, 344-353; trial of Zenger, 
346-351; first newspaper in, 
346; conflict between Van Dam 
and Clarke, 352; Negro Plot in 
(1741), 354; Clinton becomes 
governor of, 359; ravages in 
during King George’s War, 
357, 359, 362; colonial confer- 
ence at Albany, v, 387; struggle 


between Parliament and _ the 
province, iv, 363-365; King’s 
College (Columbia University) 


founded, 365; part of in the 
French and Indian War, 464, 
470; in 1763, vi, 33; first news- 
paper in, 35; liberty of the press 
secured in, 36; first medical col- 
lege founded in, 46; first grist 
mill in, 31; Parliament sus- 
pends exercise of its legislative 
power, 113; withdraws from 
non-importation agreement ex- 
cept as to tea, 130; opposition to 
the Stamp Act, iv, 485-496; 
Stamp Act Congress meets at, 
iv, 489; vi, 109; delegates to 
and colonies represented in, 109; 
Assembly endorses the Massa- 
chusetts circular, 124; Assem- 
bly refuses to instruct for inde- 
pendence, 217; convention ap- 
proves Declaration, 220; Pro- 
vincial Congress opposes declar- 
ation of independence, 1973; oc- 
cupied by the British, 261; xi, 
273; evacuated by the. British, 
vi, 421, 441; adopts State con- 
stitution, vi, 460;  legislates 
against slave importation, 467; 
boundary dispute with New 
Hampshire, vii, 20; imposes tar- 
iff against Connecticut and New 
Jersey, 26; grants suffrage to 
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free negroes, 44; proceedings on 
ratification of the Constitution, 


193-194; the instrument rati- 
fied, 194; western land claim 
of, viii, 49; abandons claims 


thereto, 52; Territorial dispute 
with New Hampshire, 120; op- 


poses statehood for Vermont, 
121; consents to Vermont’s ad- 
mission, 122; enacts gradual 


abolition of slavery, xii, 306, 
316; anti-rent disorders in New 
York City, xiii, 120; draft riots 
in, xv, 332. (See also New 
Netherlands). 

NEZ PERCES, x, 177, 180. 

NrAGaRA, French post estab- 
lished at, xi, 96; fort built at, 
ili, 338; iv, 342; taken by the 
British, ili, 345; iv, 465; peace 
treaty with Indians signed in 
T7Osmatedilars. 

NICARAGUA, discovered by Co- 
lumbus, ix, 7; Lake discovered, 
52; x, 6; Gonzales attempts 
the seizure of, ii, 145; ix, 51-53; 
Pedrarias’s expedition to, ii, 
Tigse LUXS O; mS On baciiemicoast 
explored, 53; Leon and Gran- 
ada_ settled, 56; British at- 
tempt capture of, 115-117; de- 
clares independence of Spain, 
128; opposition in to incorpora- 
tion with Mexico, 129; joins the 
Central American republic, 130; 
secedes from the Union, 140, 
146; makes alliance with Hon- 
duras, 146; at war with Hon- 
duras, 151; Walker’s rule in, 
152-158; joins in war against 
Guatemala and Honduras, 164; 
British expedition against 
(1848), xiii, 168; Bulwer-Clay- 
ton treaty as to inter-oceanic 
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canal, 168; products of, ix, 175; 


population of, 176; war with 
Honduras, 178. 
NICHOLAS, GEORGE, Vili, 116, 


187. 
NICHOLAS, 

422. 
NICHOLSON, FRANCIS, iv, 422; 

xi, 127, 128, 129, 236. 
NICHOLSON, JAMES, vi, 374. 
NICHOLSON, JOSEPH H., viii, 


Witson C.,_ vii, 


208, 212. 
NicoLa, Louis, vii, 21. 
NICOLET, JEAN, explorations 


in Canada and the Northwest, 
i, 414; ii, 236, 283, 286, 326. 

NICOLLET, JEAN N., explores 
the basin comprised within the 
sources of Missouri, Red”® and 
Arkansas rivers, viii, 237. 

NICOLLS, COLONEL RICHARD, 
iv, 141-145; his administration 
of New York, 152-162; v, 185, 
219. 

NicugsA, DrEco DE, ii, 7; ix, 
NOy2T, P2330 x; 4 

NIHANTICS, THE, ii, 162, 169, 
170, 176, 1983 v, 125. 

NINETY-SIX, vi, 356, 409. 

Nino, ANDRES, explores the 
coasts of Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua, 50> xy 6: 


Nipisstnc, lake reached by 
Champlain, i, 413, 414; ii, 212, 
235, 236. 


NIPISSINGS, THE, territory and 
account of, li, 212, 235-236. 

Nipmucks, THE, in Philip’s 
War, ii, 192-193, 197. 

Niza, Marcos DE, leads expe- 
dition to New Mexico, ii, 443 
ix, 465, 48x. 

Nosize, JoHN W., xvili, 170. 

NoLAN, PHILIP, ix, 387. 


Fi 


NomBrE DE Dios, founded by 
Nicuesa, ix, 21; the settlement 
abandoned, 25; a new city es- 
tablished, 48; occupied by Drake, 
88; plundered and _ destroyed, 


go. 
NON-IMPORTATION, agreement 
adopted in Massachusetts, vi, 


11z, 114; in Virginia and other 
colonies, 123, 125; New York 
revokes, except as to tea, 130; 
Act establishing (1806), vii, 
431. 

NON-INTERCOURSE, resolution 
adopted by Continental Con- 
gress, vi, 176; Act of Congress 
passed (1809), vii, 437; xi, 3003 
xii, 22; repealed, 31-32. 

NoorKA SounD, discovered by 
Perez, x, 23; Cook visits, 32; 
first American commerce with, 
35; becomes an important trad- 
ing centre, 78; occupied by 
Spain, 82; Convention (1790), 
Keno 7 LOA. 

NorpicA, LILLIAN, xvili, 438. 

NorRIDGEWOCKS, (Cannibas or 
Kennebecs), THE, ii, 201, 206, 
207, 208. 

NoRSEMEN, journeys to Amer- 
ica, i, 16-36, 495; supposed relics 
of, 37; last voyage to America, 
38. 

NortH America, physical 
characteristics of, xix, 3-24; 
aborigines of and their culture 
at time of discovery, xix, 26-33; 
stocks of and their distribution, 
34-39; theories of origin of 
American Indian, 39-43; evi- 
dences of glacial man in, 45- 
64; post-glacial man in, 65-82; 
guides to first movements of 
aborigines in, 84-102; the Pue- 
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blo tribes, 105-128; culture of 
tribes of Northern Mexico, 128- 
149; original entry ,of natives 
of, 255-256. (See also America; 
and Discovery of America.) 

NorTH AMERICAN COMMER- 
CIAL COMPANY, x, 391. 

NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW, xii, 
402. 

NorTH CAROLINA, coast of ex- 
plored by Gordillo, i, 340; ear- 


liest settlers (on the Chowan, 
from. Virginia), ili, 137, 359; 
Culpepper’s rebellion, 3593 
Cary’s rebellion, 360; Edenton 
and Bath incorporated, 360; 
French immigration to, 360; 


progress as a royal colony, 360; 
political divisions of, 360-361 
(see South Carolina); Assem- 
bly endorses the Massachusetts 
circular letter, vi, 125; Meck- 
lenburg Resolves adopted, 177; 
resists the Stamp Act, iii, 472- 
473; Opposes declaration of in- 
dependence, vi, 198; declares for 
independence, 208; the governor 
retires to a British war vessel, 


246; armed conflict between 
Loyalists and Revolutionists, 246 ; 
British expedition reaches, 


247; Greene’s campaign against 
Cornwallis in, 393-407; adopts 
State constitution, 459; adopts 
legislation restricting slave im- 
portation, 467; restricts slave 
trade, vii, 44; proceedings on 
the ratification of Constitution, 
195; the instrument ratified, 195; 
western territorial claim of, 
viii, 49; relations with Wa- 
tauga settlement, 60-61, 65, 66; 
with Franklin State, 67-71; takes 
possession of the State, 71; 
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cedes western lands to the 
Union, 127; secedes from the 
Union, xiv, 65; xv, 242; Lin- 
coln appoints military governor 
for, xvi, 57; nullifies ordinance 
of secession, xvi, 90; slavery 
abolished in Constitution (1865), 
90; legislation of concerning 
freedmen, 141-143; political re- 


construction of — registration, 
302; a constitution adopted, 
303; the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment ratified, 303; restored to 
the Union, 304, 310, 311; the 
restored civil government, 319; 
financial misrule, 320-321; mili- 
tary despotism inaugurated, 
321; the Democrats gain control, 
322; public school system of be- 
fore the War, xvii, 323; consti- 
tutional provision for public 
schools in (1868), 328, 337; new 
constitution adopted by (1876), 
328; educational and “grand- 
father clause” restrictions im- 
posed on voters in (1900), 451- 
452. (See also Carolina.) 
NortH Dakota, Enabling Act 
for, viii, 342; constitution adopt- 
ed, 343; railroads and the de- 
velopment of, 424; industrial de- 
velopment, 431, 437; admitted 
into the Union, xviii, 173. 
NortH, FREDERICK, LorD, vi, 
113, 129, 135, 138, 146, 174, 184, 
295, 296, 313, 429. 
NoRTHERN COLONIES, condi- 
tions in 1763, vi, 18-28, 36-56. 
NoRTHERN PAciIFIC RAILROAD 
chartered, xviii, 77; financiering 


difficulties, 77-78, 79; comple- 
tion of, viii, 349; x, 361. 
NorTHERN SECURITIES Com- 


PANY, XVili, 196, 353. 
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NorTHWEST AMERICA, THE, x, 
80, 84. 

NoRTHWEST COMPANY, x, 56, 
59, 60; rivalry with the Pacific 
Company, 67-68, 69; in the 
Columbia region, 107; purchases 
the Astor interests, 107; interior 
posts of, 108; extension of its 
trade to the Shoshones, 111; is 
consolidated with Hudson’s Bay 
Company, 112; xi, 439. 

NORTHWEST PASSAGE, expedi- 
tions in search of, i, 473-493, 
501-502; x, 29, 30; Carver’s 
plan for discovery, 30. 

NorRTHWEST TERRITORIES, THE, 
(Dominion of Canada), bound- 
aries and economic features of, 
xi, 12,123 settlement of, 12; 
Indian and nalf-breed popula- 
tion of, 13; organized govern- 
ment for, 440. 

NortHwest, THE, tribes of the 
Old, and their distribution, ii, 
283; their territory formally ac- 
quired by France, 285; relations 
with the French, 286; the Win- 
nebagoes, 287-289; the Chippe- 
was, 290-295; the Potawatomies, 
295-297; the Sauks and Foxes, 
297-299; “Black Hawk War,” 
302; the Illinois, 302-304; Great 
Britain’s claim te coast, x, 101; 
beginning of fur trade in, iii, 
438; Ordinance _ organizing 
(x74) Vi 675) (5787) 5750775 
principal provisions of govern- 
ment, 78-82; slavery prohibited 
by, xv, 15, 20, 83; area and gov- 
ernment of, viii, 35; Clarke’s 
campaign secures, vii, 38-39; St. 
Clair appointed governor of, 
137; government of, 139-153; 
Territory of Indiana created, 
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147; of Michigan, 151; explora- 
tion of (Ledyard’s plan), viii, 
223; Lewis and Clark’s expedi- 
tion, 226; Great Britain rejects 
Spain’s claim to sovereignty of, 
x, 86-87; conventions between 
as to Nootka, 88; Spain aban- 
dons, 88; and cedes to United 
States all territorial claims north 
of 42°, 90; Rogue River War, 
328; general Indian war against * 
settlers, 331-333; French set- 
tlers, viii, 265; New England and 
New York settlers, 266; South- 
ern settlers, 266; other European 
elements, 266; the Symmes Pur- 
chase, 266; Virginia Military 
District, 266; the Ohio Com- 
pany’s settlement, 267; Pennsyl- 
vania settlers in, 267; the West- 
ern Reserve, 267; early churches 
in, 269-270; missionaries and 
the circuit riders, 270-271; es- 
tablishment of Methodism in, 
272-274; establishment of Bap- 
tists in, 274; establishment of 
Episcopalians in, 275-276; the 
Roman Catholics in, 276; educa- 
tion in, 277-283; local govern- 
ment in, 284-287; coming of the 
English, 380; immigration from 
Eastern States, 380; native-born 
population in States of the Old 
Northwest in (1900), 380-381; 
causes of the migration from 
Eastern States, 382-383; parallel 
movement of this migration, 
383; native-born population of 
the newer States, 384; foreign 
immigration into the West, 384; 
the railroad as a factor in settle- 
ment of the Northwest, 385; the 
work of immigration . bureaus, 
385-386; German predominance, 
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386; a projected German State, 
388; Scandinavian immigration, 
388-389; Scotch settlement, 389; 
Icelandic, 390; Belgian, 390; 
Bohemian, 391; Italian, 392; 
Cornish mining settlements, 393; 
Russian settlements, 394; Polish, 
394; Canadian, 396; foreign- 
born population (1900), 396- 
401; population of foreign par- 
entage, 402-404; problem of the 
Slavic and Latin elements, 405- 
406; chief factors in American- 
izing of foreign elements, 406- 
407; the transportation problem 
—the pack-horse and the Indian 
trail, the canoe, the flat-boat and 
the keel-boat, the sailing craft, 
411-416; a keel-boat trip be- 
tween Pittsburg and Cincinnati, 
415; the coming of the steam- 
boat—the first on the Ohio, in 
Michigan, on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. 417-418; canal building— 
The Erie, the Ohio, and Lake Erie, 


Maumee, Wabash and Erie, 
White Water, [Illinois and 
Michigan, the Hocking, and 
others, 418-421; a trip from 


Philadelphia or New York to the 
West in 1837, 422; the advent 
of the railroad—pioneer roads 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, 423-424; road-build- 
ing, 424-425; industrial devel- 
opment, 425-440; the general 
nationalizing results and _  in- 
fluences of, 441-449; effect of 
railroad development on, x, 
362, 366. 

NorTon, JOHN N., xiii, 430. 

NoRUMBEGA (identified with 
New England), i, 444, 466; riv- 
er of (? Hudson River), i, 466. 
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Nova ScoriA, discovery of, i, 
308, 363; coast of explored by 
Champlain, i, 411; Indian tribes 
of, ii, 230; physical and eco- 
nomic features of, xi, 9, 10; 
early French settlers of, 10; 
passes to the rule of the Com- 
pany of New France, xi, 37; 
English claim to, 40; English 
expedition against Port Royal, 
40; it is restored to France, 
41; French settlements seized 
by the English, 232; La Tour 
receives English grant of 
Acadia, 232; it is restored to 
France, 233; English expedition 
against, 116; Port Royal taken, 
117; included in Massachusetts, 
v, 307; colonial expedition 
against, v, 348; the Acadian set- 
tlement destroyed, xi, 126; Aca- 
dia surrendered by treaty to 
Great Britain, iv, 473; xi, 130, 
236, 242; Acadia limit dispute, 
160; Acadians elect to remain 
under British, 163; refuse to de- 
clare allegiance, 163, 186; Louis- 
burg captured, 169; Chebucto 
(Halifax), fortified, v, 385-386; 
xi, 172; French missionary in- 
fluence over the Acadians, 173; 
Beauséjour surrendered to the 
British, 186; expatriation of the 
Acadians, v, 389; xi, 11, 186; 
British and Loyalist settlers in, 
I1; created a province, 434 
(see also Acadia and Acadians). 

NULLIFICATION, right of assert- 
ed in Kentucky Resolutions, vii, 
LUNG Sab eyes PIES Sain, SPOS 
Madison on, vii, 348, 349; tariff of 
1828 stirs South Carolina, xii, 
273; Calhoun’s Exposition, 274; 
xy, 182; views of other South- 
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ern States on, xii, 274; Hayne’s 
argument for, 278; early asser- 
tion of right in Massachusetts 
and Georgia, 281; Hartford 
Convention insists on right of, 
xii, 282; doctrine first pro- 
claimed in South Carolina, 285; 
convention called, 289; ordi- 
nance of adopted at Columbia, 
296; xv, 193; condemned by 
other States, 299; Jackson’s 
proclamation against, 298; xv, 
195-199; South Carolina sus- 
pends the ordinance, xii, 301; 
and rescinds it, 302; essentially 
practised in the execution of 
State Personal liberty laws, xv, 
88. 
NuNEZz, Vasco (see Balboa). 
NYE, Epcar W., xviii, 337. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, founded 
(1833), xli, 431; and the “un- 
derground railroad,” xiii, 451; 
initiates system of co-education, 
XVili, 412. 

O’CALLAGHAN, EDMUND B., xi, 


374, 377- ; 
OcAMpo, SEBASTIAN DE, 1, 497} 
ix, 339. é 
O’Donoju, JUAN, ix, 30%, 302, 
303- 


OGDEN, PETER K., x, 178. 

OGDEN, ROBERT, iv, 490; Vi, 
109. 

OcDEN, RoperT C., xvii, 403. 

OGDENSBURG, settlement of 
Christianized Iroquois at, ii, 
153; French fort at established, 
xi, 175; French repulsed at, 215; 
surrendered to the British, xi, 
224; British repulsed by Brown 
at (1812), xii, 94; British take 
(1813), xi, 306. 
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OGEECHEES, THE, ii, 309. 
OGLETHORPE, JAMES E., iii, 


302-313. 
O’HaARA, THEODORE, xvii, 406. 
Ouio (Ouabouskiaou), river 


explored by Joliet, i, 422; dis- 
covery of, iii, 187; Gravier’s 
identification of, ii, 266; Indians 
of valley of, ii, 237; the Chicka- 
saws and the Shawnees, 238; 
Delawares’ migration, 238; the ° 
Illinois in, 238; the Cherokees, 
239; the Eries, 239; the Akan- 
seas, 239; the Weas and Pianki- 
shaws, 240; Colonel Armstrong's 
expedition against, 242; Forbes’s 
expedition takes Fort Duquesne, 
242; tribes make peace with 
English, 243; the Iroquois terri- 
tory in, 243; the Shawnees lo- 
cation in, 244, 261-268; the 
Wyandots in, 244; the Miamis 
in, 238, 244, 281; Pontiac’s War, 
246-260; Cresap’s War, 271; 
Sullivan’s and Crawford’s expe- 
ditions against the Christian In- 
dians of, 274; Harmar’s and St. 
Clair’s expeditions against, 275; 


Wayne’s expedition against, 
ii, 276;  Tecumseh’s league 
against the whites, 278-279; 


leads the Indian allies against 
the United States in 1812, 279; 
English claim to the valley, iii, 
332; Gist’s exploration in, 333; 
tribes occupying it in the eigh- 
teenth century, 334, 339; French 
forts in, 336; Iroquois influence 


in, 338; France takes formal 
possession of, 340; Virginia’s 
claims to, 359; taken by the 


British, vi, 5; early life of set- 
tlers in, viil, 20-23; steps toward 
statehood, 155; enabling act 
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for, 158, 367-370; a constitution 
adopted, 162; admitted into the 
Union, 163-164; xv,»10; boun- 
dary dispute with Michigan, 
Vili, 164-166, 297-298; University 
founded (1804), 277; xii, 429; 
legislates against negroes, xii, 
322; advent of the railroad, viii, 
423; first iron furnace in, 428; 
industrial development, 428. 
OuIo CoMPANY, grant to, iii, 
333; vill, 12; influence of on the 
Ordinance of 1787, vili, 78; its 
origin, 93-94; xi, 175; negotia- 
tions for land, viii, 96-97; terri- 
tory acquired, 98; settlements of, 
99, 267; educational provision 
by, viii, 277. 
OJEDA, ALONSO DE, ix, 16-17; 
x, 4. (see also Hojeda.) 
Oj1pwas (see Chippewas). 
OKLAHOMA TERRITORY, Or- 


ganic Act establishing, viii, 
358-359. 

OLDHAM, JOHN, v, 33, 48, 76, 
gI, 96. 


Om, CRISTOBAL DE, aids in 
the capture of Mexico by Cortés, 
ix, 219-223; attempts the con- 
quest of Honduras, 56, 228; is 
executed, 58, 229. 


OLmeEcs, THE, ix, 181; xix, 
181, 183. 

OLMSTEAD, CHarLEs H., xiv, 
320. 

OLNEY, RICHARD, xvili, 215, 


ZU exXet3s 16-17, 
OLYMPIA, becomes capital of 
Washington Territory, x, 330. 
ONATE, JUAN DE, iii, 279; ix, 
251, 469-470, 481, 488. 
ONEIDAS, THE, il, 223, 226, 
227. (see also Iroquois.) 
OnonbaGas, THE, li, 222, 223, 
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226; French post established 
among, xi, 85. (see also Iroquois, ) 
Ontario, lake, Indian tribes 
about, ii, 211; explored by 
Champlain, 212, 215; xi, 35. 
Ontario (Upper Canada), 
boundary of, xi, 5; settled by 
British, 8-9; pioneers of, xi, 
281; created a province, xi, 434. 
Opatas, THE (Nahuatlan), 
territory of, li, 43; xix, 36. 
Orb, Epwarp O. C., at battle 
of Iuka, xiv, 289; at battle of 
Corinth, 292; in charge of the 
fourth military district, xvi, 254, 
261, 275, 309; is removed, 279. 
OrD, GEORGE, xii, 404, 432. 
ORDINANCE, for government of 
Northwest, of 1784, viii, 56- 
57; repeal of, 82; of 1787, vii, 
35; viii, 77; differences between 
the two ordinances, 78, 84-85; 
main provisions of, 78-82, 355; 
disputed authorship of, 83. (see 
also Northwest Ordinance.) 
OREGON, Indians of, the Chi- 
nooks and Clatsops, ii, 388; the 
Wakashan tribes, 390; the Flat- 
heads, or Salish Indians, 390; 
the Walla-Wallas, 391; the Kli- 
kitats, 391; the Rogue River 
War, 393; the Shastas, Ump- 
quas and Klamaths, 393; Span- 
ish discovery of coast, x, 13, 
23, 36; first American trade with 
natives of, 35; Gray discovers 
the Columbia, x, 36; Lewis and 
Clark reach, x, 153; Astor 
founds trading post on the Co- 
lumbia, 64; it is abandoned, 68; 
basis of the Spanish claim, 77, 
81-90; Spain  renounces’ her 
claims above 42°, 90; British 
claim, 38, 93; xii, 351; xiii, 143; 
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United States claim to, x, rox, 
237; xil, 351; demands restora- 
tion of, x, 93; joint occupation 
agreed on, 953 Xil, 351; xiii, 
143; Russian boundary claim, 
X, 95; xiii, 144; negotiations 
with Great Britain as to Ameri- 
can sovereignty, x, 101; treaty 
with Great Britain (1827), 103; 
Congress refuses to extend 
United States jurisdiction to, 
xli, 352; Indian mission from 
visits St. Louis, x, 126; xii, 352; 
British industries. in, x, 115-116; 
the Willamette Valley settled, 
127; xiii, 146; beginnings of cat- 
tle industry, x, 133; Senator 
Linn proposes occupancy of, 
137; growth of the mission set- 
tlements, 143; Lieutenant 
Wilkes’s report on settlements, 
x, 143-145; Dr. White’s new set- 
tlers, 146; public agitation fa- 
vors settlement of, 147-148; the 
great Missouri emigrant party, 
149, 159; a provisional govern- 
ment formulated, 159; and 
adopted, 162; an_ executive 
elected, 163; further large im- 
migration from Missouri, 165; 
the unfortunate immigrants of 
1845, 165-167; extension of gov- 
ernment of, 167, 169; renewed 
agitation for occupation of, 
170-171; Polk claims for the 
United States, x, 1713; xiii, 149; 
joint occupation abrogated, 151; 
boundary established with Great 
Britain, x, 172) x1ll, 152 seeks 
_a territorial status, x, 173-174; 
Indian outbreak against the 
Walla Walla settlement, x, 178; 
organized in a territory, 183; 
xiii, 152, 240; settlers’ rush to 
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California gold field, x, 282, 
319; beginnings of lumbering at 
Puget Sound, 322; coal discov- 
ered there, 322; movement for 
division of Territory, 323-326; 
settlement of Southern Oregon, 
327; gold discovery in, 327; In- 
dian war in, 328-333; admitted 
into the. Union, 333; xv, 11; 
part in the Civil War, x, 334; 
first railroads in, 360; develop- 
ment of transportation facili- 
ties, 409, 410; rejects the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, xvi, 524. 

OREGON PROVISIONAL EMIGRA- 
TION SOCIETY, proposes political 
equality of Indians and whites 
in Oregon, x, 139-140; its col- 
onization plan, 141-142. 

OREGON RAILWAY AND NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY, organized, x, 
361. 

OREGON STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, its system, x, 342-343; 
rivalry with the Missouri route, 
344. 

O’REILLY, ALEXANDER, iii, 
430-435, 439; ix, 264; xx, 99. 

ORIENT, THE, early American 
trade with, vii, 36-38. 

ORISKANY, battle of, ii, 148; 
vi, 289. 

Orueans, Isle of, i, 398; il, 
ZLQw22 3% 

ORLEANS, Territory of, limits 
and organization of, viii, 241; 
xii, 182; form of government 
objected to, viii, 242-245; slave 
trade prohibited in, 248; the 
government reorganized, 249; 
penal statutes of, 249-250; con- 
stitution adopted, 251; seeks 
statehood, xii, 37 (see Louisi- 
ana). 
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ORMEAUX, DAULAC DES, xi, 51- 
52. 

Orr, JAMES L., xvi,..94, 250. 

Orr, JOHN L., xiii, 420. 

ORTEGA, GONZALEZ, ix, 
346, 349. 

OsaceEs (Siouan), territory of, 
il, 342; XIX, 35. 

OsBoRN, CHARLES, xii, 321. 

OsBorN, THOMAS W., xvi, 363, 
365. 

OsBORNE, DANVERS, iv, 
365. 

OscEoLA, kills United States 
agent Thompson, xii, 271; mas- 
sacres Dade and his force, 271; 
makes peace, 271; capture and 
death of, ii, 64; xii, 272. 

OsNABURG, THE, Bishop of, re- 
puted candidate for the throne 
of America, vii, 158. 

OsTEND CONFERENCE, 
193, 3693 XvVill, 223; xx, 6. 

OswWALD, RICHARD, vii, 
433-436. 

OSWEGO, lil, 3383 iv, 342, 359, 
459, 460, 465; Vv, 392. 


339, 


364- 


xili, 


439, 


OTIS HEL WELL Eee 3 45a Sy 
247. 

Otis, Harrison G., xii, 132, 
134. 


OTIs, JAMES, iv, 485; Vv, 399, 
AOUSUVA, LOO, 51071 OO mer L4 ak 117, 
122. 


OTIs, JAMES, JR. v, 400, 
401, 405. 

OtTomis, THE, territory of, ii, 
ZOWEG7 NEES SEXIXy mT OF Same ab hy; 


movement and culture status of, 
ii, 37, 187-188. 

OTTAWA, xi, 429. 

OTTAWA RIVER, explored by 
Champlain, i, 413, 414. 

OTTAWAS, THE, seat of, ii, 
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212; in alliance with the 
French, 241; xi, 130; lay siege 
to Detroit, ii, 248-252; xi, 246. 

OQUABOUSKIAOU. RIVER (the 
(Ohio), i, 422. 

OUBACHE RIVER (the Wabash), 
Ob Babe, 

“Our LADY OF GUADALUPE,” 
story of the founding of the 
shrine of, ix, 237. 

OvuRAY, Ute chief, ii, 371. 

OvieD0, GONZALO F. DE, ix, 
37, 40, 42, 48, 49. 

OwEN, ROBERT, xii, 419, 420, 
42i. 


Paca, WILLIAM, Vi, 150. 

Paciric Coast, discovery of, i, 
497; explorations, 501; Spanish, 
x, 4-14; British, 14-15, 31-33, 
37-38; Dutch, 16; Russian, 19; 
American, 36, 38, 47-53; over- 
land expeditions in quest of, iii, 
257, 258; American trade open- 
ed with, x, 35; Russia (1821) 
prohibits foreign trade north of 
55°, xii, 194. 

Pacific Fur Company, estab- 
lished, x, 62, 66-72, 73. 

PaciFic OcEAN, island discov- 
eries in by Magalhaes, i, 343; 
discovered by Balboa, ix, 31; x, 
5; coast discoveries by Gon- 
zalez, 6; Spanish post estab- 
lished on, 7; Mexican explora- 
tions by Cortés, 8-9. 

PAGE, JOHN, iii, 473. 

PacE, Tuomas N., xvii, 4175. 

PAINE, ROBERT TREAT, vi, 
149; Vil, 377. 

PAINE, THOMAS, vi, 2003 vii, 
376. 

PAIUTES, The, xix, 88-89. 
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PAKENHAM, EpwarD M., xi, 
315; xli, 138-140. 

PALATINES, The, migration of 
to America, iv, 200, 202-205. 

PALENQUE, ruins of, xix, 200- 
203; probably the Teoticcac of 
Cortés, 203-206; traditional and 
legendary accounts of, 206-207. 

PALFREY, JOHN G., xii, 432. 

PALMA, Tomas E., xviii, 288; 


xx, 9, 86, 90. 

PALMER, JOHN M., at battle of 
Chickamauga, xiv, 362-366; 
nominated for the presidency, 


XViil, 229; notice of, xviii, 312. 

PaMLico SounND, first  settle- 
ment on, i, 455. 

PANAMA, Isthmus of, explored 
by Columbus, i, 258; ix, 8, 12; 
by Bastidas and Cosa, 15; 
first Spanish settlement in, ii, 6; 
city of founded, ix, 48; import- 
ance of, 85; captured and de- 
stroyed by the buccaneer Mor- 
gan, 96, 99; the new city built, 
101; isthmus crossed by Sir 
Francis Drake, i, 438; gold min- 
ing in, ix, 107; declares inde- 
pendence of Spain and joins re- 
public of Colombia, 128, 166; 
Pan-American Congress at, 135; 
unites with New Granada 
(1831), 166; revolts against 
New Granada, 166; becomes an 
independent State, 166; reunited 
to New Granada, 166; autonomy 
acquired, 167; a condition of 
chronic revolution, 167; reduced 
to a department of Colombia, 
167; becomes a sovereign State 


(1903), 167; 170; XVIil, 361; 
the canal question, ix, 168; an 
isthmian railway completed, 


168; the Lesseps canal scheme, 
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169; the republic recognized by 
the United States, 170; xviii, 
361; concludes canal treaty with 
United States, ix, 170; xviii, 
362; population of, ix, 176; 
Maya ruins in, xix, 235. 

PANAMA CANAL, first proposed 
by Charles V., ix, 85; negotia- 
tions with Colombia for con- 
struction of, xviii, 360-361; 
treaty concluded with Panama * 
for, 362; Congress provides 
funds for, 362; plans for, 362. 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS, ix 
1353 Xli, 216-217; xviii, 173. 

PANICcs, financial of 1837, xiii, 
13-165 1857, xiii, 419; 1873, 
Xvi, 556; xviii, 79-82; 1893, 217. 

PAPINEAU, Louls J., xi, 335, 
338, 339, 342, 343, 370, 375, 377, 
384, 412, 418. 

PAREDES, MARIANO, overthrows 
Bustamante’s government, ix, 
318; overthrows Santa Anna, 
319-320; “pronounces” against 
Herrera, 320; becomes provincial 
president, 320; is overthrown, 
326; raises insurrection against 
Herrera) 333. 

ParIA, GULF OF, i, 256, 282, 


y 


283; island of, as assumed by 
Columbus, i, 287, 289, 290, 291, 
292. 

PARKE, JOHN G., ix, 483; x, 
246. 

Parker, ALTON B., xviii, 357, 
358. 


PARKER, HENRY, iii, 315. 
PARKER, JOHN, vi, 163. 
PARKER, PETER, Vi, 247. 
PARKER, SAMUEL, x, 128-129 
PARKER, THEODORE, xiii, 292, 
296, 302, 303, 331, 451. 
PARKER, WILLIAM, ix, 91. 
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PARLIAMENT (struggle of with 
the colonies), makes grants to 
colonies on account ,of French 
and Indian war, iv, 477; Gren- 
ville’s stamp tax proposed, 479; 
New York protests against, 481; 
Barré’s address to against the 
Act, 482; Stamp Act ‘passed by, 
484; opposition to the Act in the 
colonies, 485; open interference 
with the collectors of the tax, 
487-488; Stamp Act Congress 
in New York, 489; Committee 
of Correspondence formed, 493; 
open opposition to the Stamp 
Act, 493-505; repeal of Stamp 
Act, 505; Declaratory Act 
passed by, 507. 

Parry, WILLIAM E., explora- 
tions of, i, sor. 

PARSONS, CHARLES C., xiv, 305. 

Parsons, Lewis E., xvi, 81, 94. 

Parsons, Mossy M., xiv, 389. 

Parsons, SAMUEL H., vili, 95- 
96, 98, 137. 

PASSAMAQUODDIES, 
201, 209, 230. 

PASSAYUNK, iv, 49, 52, 63. 


SISEIE, oe els 


Pastorius, Francis D.,_ iv, 
407. 

PATERSON, WILLIAM, ix, 103- 
107. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, THE, 
organized, xviii, 211. 

PATROONSHIP SYSTEM, iv, 21, 
29, 41. 

PATTERSON, ELIZABETH (Ma- 
dame Jérdme Bonaparte), xii, 
425. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT, xii, 423. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT, xii, 423. 

PATTERSON, ROBERT, xiv, 84, 
147-154, 155, 248; Xv, 247. 
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PATTERSON, RoBerT M., xii, 
423. 

PATTERSON, WILLIAM, vii, 84, 
99, 102-107, 121, 233. 

PATTIE, JAMES O., x, 224. 

PATTIE, SYLVESTER, x, 223. 

PaTTon, JOHN M., xiii, 57. 

Patron, R. M., xvi, 94, 250, 
289, 298. 

Paucatucs, THE, ii, 185. 

PAULDING, JAMES K., xii, 404. 

PAULDING, JOHN, vi, 359. 

PauLus Hook, vi, 341. 

Pauw, MICHAEL, iv, 23. 

PAVoNIA (Jersey City), set- 
tlement of, iv, 23; massacre at, 
il, 133; 136, 1373 iv, 33; Indian 
attack on, 151. 

PAWNEES, ‘THE (Caddoan), 
territory of, xix, 36; Pike’s visit 
to, vill, 234. 

PAWTUCKET, Vv, 153. 

PawTuxeET, founding of, v, 
TIS I20: 

PAYNE, JOHN Howanrb, xii, 81, 
404. 

PEABODY FUND, xvii, 397-398. 

PEABODY, GEORGE, xill, 4313 
XVil, 397; Xvill, 415. 

PEACHTREE CREEK, xiv, 430. 

PEALE, CHARLES W., xviii, 
342. 

PEARCE, JAMES A., xiii, 281. 

PEARL ISLANDS, ix, 84. 

PEARSON, E. S., xx, 42, 43. 

PEASE, E. M., ix, 457. 

Peck, Rev. J. M., viii, 264. 


PEDRARIAS (see Avila Pedro 
Arias de). 

PEDRAZA, MANUEL G.,_ ix, 
307, 309- 


PEGRAM, JOHN, defeated at 
Rich Mountain, xiv, 139; sur- 
renders to McClellan, 140; at 
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battle of the Wilderness, 408; 
in operations about Petersburg, 
423% 

PEKITANOU! RIVER (Missouri), 
We42is 

PELHAM, JOHN, xiv, 245. 

PEMAQUID, ii, 205; iv, 167, 
169, 176; V, 105, 297, 330, 3333 
ah, Da 

PEMBERTON, JOHN C., defends 
Vicksburg against Grant, xiv, 
294; at battle of Champion 
Hill, xiv, 376; xv, 327; is at- 
tacked at Big Black River, xiv, 
376; retreats to Vicksburg, 376; 


surrenders to Grant, 380; xv, 
329. 

PEMBINA, Vill, 335. 

PENDER, WILLIAM D.; xiv, 
347- 

PENDLETON, EDMUND, iil, 473; 
vi, 150. 


PENDLETON, GEORGE H., xv, 
417; XVill, 29, 167, 320. 

PENDLETON, WILLIAM N., xiv, 
234. 

PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN, xiv, 
195; defences of the Peninsula, 
206-208; Battle of Lee’s Mills, 
210; Battle of Winchester, 211- 
212; naval attack at Drewry’s 
Bluff, 214; battle of Hanover 
Court House, 215; of Seven 
Pines, 216-217. 

PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, Vi, 34. 

PENN, JOHN, iv, 405. 

PENN, RICHARD, iv, 405, Vi, 
185. 

PENN, ROBERT, iv, 405. 

PENN, THOMAS, iv, 405. 

PENN, WILLIAM, acquires part 
of Byllinge’s interest in West 
Jersey, iv, 189, 254; receives 
grantof Pennsylvania, 189, 265; 
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purchases the “Lower Counties” 
(Delaware), 190, 266; boundary 
dispute with Lord Baltimore, 
238, 239; acquires part of East 


Jersey, 255-256; publishes his 
“Concessions and Agreements” 
for West Jersey, 256; with 


associates receives title to West 
and East Jersey, 259; early life 
263-265; his difficulty in naming 
his American province, 266; ° 
appoints deputy to take possess- 
ion of his lands, 268; publishes 
his frame of government, 269; 
takes formal possession at New 
Castle, 270; lays out the 
city of Philadelphia, 271; his 
policy toward the Delawares, 
ii, 115; iv, 272-273; his famous 
treaty purchases, 11, 116-117; 
convokes a General Assembly, 
iv, 273; presents his “Great 
Law” to the Assembly, 274; sub- 
mits a new frame of govern- 
ment, 276; returns to England, 
278; troubles with his provin- 
cial government, 279-281, 384; 
his death, 389; estimate of 
Penn’s “Holy Experiment,” 390. 

PENN, WILLIAM, the younger, 
iv, 386, 392. 

PENNACOOKS, THE, ii, 201, 205. 

PENNSYLVANIA, settlement of 
the Delawares in, ii, 115; rela- 
tions of the Indians with the 
whites, 3115-116; Penn’s land 
purchases, 116-117; Tedyus- 
cung’s War, 118-120; massacre 
at Wyoming, 124; migration of 
the Delawares, 125-127; account 
of the Susquehannas, 128-130; 
land policy of the colonial gov- 
ernment, 130; English claim to, 
iv, 57-62; granted to Penn, 189, 
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265; boundaries o1, 265-266; 
boundary dispute with Mary- 


land, 238-239; purchase of “Low- 
er Counties,” 190, 266; Penn’s first 
colonists land at Upland (Ches- 
ter), 267; Penn’s frame of gov- 
ernment, 269; Penn takes pos- 
session, 270; Philadelphia is 
chosen as the capital, 271; Penn 
makes treaty with the Dela- 
wares, 272; the first Assembly 
and “the Great Law” of, 274; 
“Bill of Settlement’? enacted for, 
277; rapid increase of the col- 
ony, 277; first public school in, 
278; dissensions during the pro- 
prietor’s absence, 279-281; the 
Lower Counties seek separation 
281; the province annexed to 
New York, 312; Penn recovers 
possession of, 313; the Assembly 
refuses to protect the Canadian 
frontier, 313; a new charter for, 
313; a period of political unrest 
in, 314-316; separation of the 
Lower Counties, 316-318; law as 
to suffrage in, 318; assembly of 
ingeniously evades war grants, 
319; Governor Evans’s admin- 
istration, 383-387; the Assembly 
challenges the proprietary’s pre- 
rogative, 383-384; the Friends 
oppose a militia law, 385; con- 
test over free navigation of the 
Delaware, 385-386; the Assem- 
bly increases its power under 


Gookin, 388; Keith becomes 
governor, 388; the proprietary 
rights devolve on Penn the 


younger, 392; title to the Lower 
Counties restored to the prov- 
ince, 392; boundary treaty with 
the Indians, 393; the Assembly 
grants a militia law, 394; re- 
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form in civil and criminal juris- 
prudence, 394-396; issue of 
paper money, 396-399; dispute 
between Governor Keith and the 
proprietary, 400-402; Gordon 
becomes governor, 403; further 
issue of paper money, 404-405; 
government of the Lower Coun- 
ties reserved to the Crown, 405; 
boundary settled with Mary- 
land, 428-435; Thomas becomes 
governor of, 406; review of set- 


tlements in, 408-409; the As- 
sembly refuses aid in King 
George’s War, 409; volunteer 


force raised for King George’s 


War, 410; Philadelphia  Li- 
brary founded, 413; Univer- 
sity of founded, 415; early 


printers and publishers of, 415- 
416; increase of paper money 
issue, 416; the Assembly votes 
aid to the expedition against 
Louisburg, 418; the province in- 
vaded by the French, 419-420; 
part of in the French and 
Indian War, 466-468; xi, 181, 
214; early manufactures in, vi, 
31-32; first printing press in, 31; 
first paper mill in, 31; its chief 
city, 34; education in 1763, 35; 
first colonial medical college 
founded in, 46; opposition to 
the Stamp Act, iv, 499-502; As- 
sembly endorses the Massachu- 
setts circular, vi, 124, and repudi- 
ates the governor’s authority to 
dissolve it, 124; opposes Declara- 
tion of Independence, 197; Loy- 
alists check independence move- 
ment, 211; Assembly instructs 
its delegates in Congress to fur- 
ther union, 214-215; mutiny of 
troops of during the Revolu- 
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tionary War, 362-363; conven- 
tion adopts State Constitution, 
458; Assembly refuses to adopt 
same, 459; amended constitution 
adopted, 459; boundary dispute 
with Connecticut, vii, 20; strug- 
gle in legislature over submit- 
ting the Constitution, 167-168; 
the Convention ratifies the in- 
strument, 170; enacts gradual 
abolition of slavery, vi, 467; vii, 
443 xii, 306. 

PENNSYLVANIA HERALD, THE, 
xii, 399. 

PenosscoT, THE, French settle 
on, xi, 226; dispossessed by the 
Plymouth colonists, 226; the En- 
glish in turn driven from, 228; 
the French again dispossessed, 
231; French settlement renewed, 
234, and destroyed, 235; Ameri- 
can expedition against British 
posts at, vi, 386. 

PENOBSCOTS (Tarrentines), 
THE, ii, 201, 203, 205, 206, 209. 

PENSACOLA, De Soto reaches 
Bay, i, 351; Spanish settlement 
of, ili, 204, 284; ix, 260; War 
between French and Spanish for, 
iii, 232; in 1763, vi, 37; trans- 
ferred to the British (1763), iii, 
385; its progress under British 
occupancy, 390; captured by 
Galvez, (1781), iii, 451-452; 
taken by Jackson, (1814), xi, 
315; xii, 138, 239; and in 1878, 
179, 242; restored to Spain, 179, 
218. 

PEOPLE’S PARTY, 
212, 218, 292. 

PEPPERELL, WILLIAM, V, 377- 
380, 392; xi, 169. 

PEquops, the, conflict with the 
Pokanokets, ii, 161; war with 


xviii, 


THE, 
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the Narragansetts, 161; their 
claim to Connecticut lands, 162; 
quarrel with the Dutch, 163; v, 
96; seek to effect a general na- 
tive coalition against the colon- 
ists, ii, 165; v, 98; they attack 
Saybrook, ii, 165; the colonists 
unite against them, 166, 169; v, 
98-99; dispersal of the Pequods, 
ii, 169-170, 185; aid the colonists 
in King Philip’s War, 198. 

PERALTA, GASTON DE, ix, 247. 

PERCIVAL, JAMES, G., xii, 404; 
xili, 429. 

Percy, Hucu, Lorn, vi, 164. 

PERDIDO RIVER, iii, 284; 
“claim,” vill, 194, 216. 

PEREZ, JUAN, x, 23. 

PERROT, NICOLAS, ii, 280, 285, 
291, 298; iii, 249; vil, 42; xi, 86, 
88. 

Perry, BENJAMIN F., xvi, 81, 
94- 

Perry, MATTHEW C., secures 
opening of Japanese ports to 
United States trade, xiii, 187. 

PERRY, OLIVER H., destroys 
Barclay’s flotilla on Lake Erie, 
Xi, 308s) xil, IfT. 

PERRYVILLE, battle of, 
267; xv, 284. 

PERSONAL LIBERTY bills, Mas- 
sachusetts and other Northern 
States enact, xill, 333. 

PETER, HuGu, v, 84. 

PETER, ROBERT, xii, 432. 

PETERSBURG, VA., founded, iii, 
357; Cornwallis at, vi, 413; 
Grant’s operations against, xiv, 
422; xv, 400, 404-405; fall of, 
xiv, 4743; Xv, 463. 

PETITION, right of, xiii, 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 62, 63, 64, 66. 


xiv, 
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“PETTICOAT — INSURRECTION,” 
the, ili, 214. 

PETTIGREW, JAMES J., xiv, 346- 
348. 

PETTIT, JOHN, xiii, 310. 

PHELPS, ELIZABETH S., xvili, 
339. 

PHILADELPHIA, New Haven 
colony builds post on site of, iv, 
49; in 1763, Vi, 33, 34; first col- 
onial hospital founded in, 46; 
library of, founded, ais 
Continental Congress assembles 
at, 148; occupted by the Brit- 
By, Qe Sah AeA 

Puitip (Pometacom),  suc- 
ceeds to the chieftaincy of the 
Wampanoags, ii, 186; pledges 
allegiance to the English, 186; 
war with the English, 190-200. 

PHILIPPI, engagement at, xiv, 
134. 

PHILIPPINES, THE, physical 
characteristics of, xx, 197-199; 
products of, 199; aborigines of, 
199; the Malayan immigration 
to, 200; tribes of, 201; physical 
traits of the Filipinos, 202; dis- 
covery of the islands, i, 343; x, 
11; xx, 202; Spanish settlement 
and conquest of, ix, 244; xx, 
204-205; enslavement of the na- 
tives, 206; Spanish government 
of, 206-208, 220-226, the es- 
tablishment of ecclesiastical pow- 
er, 208-210; commercial  re- 
strictions on, 211-213; piratical 
and other invasions of, 213; 
England in possession, 214; con- 
flict between civil and ecclesias- 
tic authority, 214-216; political 
and commercial progress during 
the nineteenth century, 216-218; 
population, 218; education un- 
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der Spanish rule, 218-220; Span- 
ish administrative corruption, 
221-222; judicial depravity, 223; 
unpopularity of the friars, 224- 
225; growth of a national move- 
ment, 225-226; native rebellion, 
(1872) 226; insurrection breaks 
out in Luzén (1896), 228; an 
accommodation reached, 229; 
another insurrection (1898), 229; 
American squadron destroys the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, 
Xvili, 276; xx, 32-34; Manila 
taken, xviii, 281; xx, 51-53; ac- 
quired by the United States, 
XVill, 281; xx, 57; a native govern- 
ment organized, 233; American 
rule proclaimed, 234; insurgents 
attack Manila, 235-236; cam- 
paign against the insurgents, 
XVill, 287; xx, 237-239; pacifica- 
tion of the Sulu Islands, 240; 
expeditions against the Moros, 
240; policy of United States as 
to, 242-245; military adminis- 
tration under the Americans, 
245-248; civil administration by 
commission, xviii, 287; xx, 248- 
252; tariff agreed between United 
States and, xx, 252; bill of 
rights adopted for, 252; system 
of government enacted (1902), 
253; municipal government in, 
254-255; provincial govern- 
ments in, 255-258; the govern- 
ment of the Moro province, 257; 
civil service in, 258-259; the 
United States purchases the 
lands of the friars, 260; cur- 
rency and custom duties, 261- 
262; educational system, 263; 
public works, 264; economic and 
educational needs in, 265-267. 
PHILLIPS, WENDELL, and the 
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Abolition movement, xii, 331, 
332; xiii, 49, 81, 292, 331; xvi, 
237; Xvili, 334. 

PHILLIPS, WILLIAM, vi, 413. 

PHIPPS, SPENSER, Vv, 391. 

Puipps, WILLIAM, iii, 3363 iv, 
292, 301; V, 272, 299-300, 301, 
310, 327-331; xi, 117-118, 235. 

PICKENS, ANDREW, Vi, 345, 
398-399, 402, 403, 408. 

PICKENS, FRANcIS W., as gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, de- 
clares for secession, xv, 129; de- 
mands possession of Fort Sum- 
ter, 129, 221; threatens attack 
on Sumter if reinforcement at- 
tempted, xiv, 46; defends firing 
on Star of the West, xv, 223; 
demands surrender of Sumter, 
Shi GH/R Ban) eRe 

PICKERING, EpDwarD C., xviii, 
378. 

PICKERING, JOHN, vii, 390. 

PICKERING, TIMOTHY, vii, 299, 
300, 326, 328, 337, 338; viii, 84, 
208, 210; xii, 116, 282. 

PICKETT, GEORGE E., at Gettys- 
burg, xiv, 345-348; xv, 321, 323; 
at battle of Five Forks, xiv, 471- 
472; defeated at Sailor’s Creek, 
475. 

PIEDMONT COLLEGE, xvi, 472. 

Prepras NEGRAS, ruins of, xix, 
207-208. 

Pierce, EDWARD L., xvi, 98. 

PIERCE, FRANKLIN, nominated 
for the presidency, xiii, 183; his 
inaugural, 188; his administra- 
tion, 188-194; peace negotiations 
with Mexico, ix, 329. 

PIERPONT, FRANcIs H., elected 
provisional union governor of 
Virginia by West Virginia, xiv, 
122; xvi, 47; and to supersede 
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Letcher, xiv, 123; recognized as 
restoration governor of Virginia, 
Xvl, 79; governor of West Vir- 
ginia, xv, 305. 

PIeTIsTs, the, settlement of in 
America, iv, 407. 

PIKE, ZEBULON M., explores 
Mississippi, viii, 233, expedition 
to the Southwest and New Mex- 
ico, 234; ix, 474, 488; discovers 
Pike’s Peak, viii, 235 ;arrested by 
the Spaniards, 235; killed at 
York (Toronto), 236; xi, 306; 
xii, 109. 

Pike’s PEAK, discovered, viii, 


PBS. 
Pitcrims, THE, migrate to 
America, v, 14-16; arrive at 


Provincetown, 21; land at Ply- 
mouth Rock, 27. (see also Mas- 
sachusetts; and Plymouth). 
PILLow, GIDEON J., xiv, 67, 
166, 257; XV, 259-260. 
PIMAS the} il} 40,0 37.050 XIX, 


36, Iol. 
PINCKNEY, CHARLES, in the 
Constitutional Convention, vii, 


82; defends slave trade, 93, 128, 
129; on popular election, 97; on 
State representation, 117; on 
the regulation of commerce, 131; 
opposes second Constitutional 
Convention, 150; defends Con- 
stitution, 185, 188. 

PINCKNEY, CHARLES C., opposes 
Stamp tax, ili, 473; in command 
at Fort Moultrie, vi, 347, 348; 
in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, vii, 82; defends slave 
trade, 93, 128, 130; on popular 
election, 97, 98; proposes com- 
promise committee on State re- 
presentation, 114; on the regu- 
lation of commerce, 131, 1323 
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defends the Constitution, 188; 
appointed minister to France, 


288, 314; is not received by the 
Directory, 315; joint embassy of, 
317-320; appointed to command 
in the provisional army, 339; 
defeated for the presidency, 397, 
453; upholds state rights, xii, 
225. 

PINCKNEY, Henry L., secures 
Congressional resolution against 
discussion of slavery, xii, 357; 
xiii, 54; as a writer, xvii, 406. 

PINCKNEY, THOMAS, vii, 287; 
Vili, 185. 

PINEDA, ALonso A. DE, i, 336; 
explores the Gulf of Mexico, i, 
337, 499; discovers river Espir- 
itu Santo (Mississippi), i, 3373 
iii, 7. 

PINKNEY, WILLIAM, xii, 187, 
258. 

Pinzon, MARTIN ALONSO, sup- 
ports the project of Columbus, i, 
79; commands the Pinta, i, 88; 
claims to have sighted land, i, 
96; leaves Columbus, i, 144; 
relations with, 198, 205; rejoins 
Columbus, 205. 

PINZON, VICENTE YANEZ, i, 
258. 

Pipes, prehistoric varieties of 
and localities of discovery, xix, 
342-351. 

PISCATAQUA, early settlements 
on, Vv, 44, 106. 

PITCAIRN, JOHN, vi, 163. 

Pitt, WILLIAM, ili, 474; iv, 
503, 504; vi, 98-99, 112, 158, 
T5910 Xl, QOL, 124, 

PITTSBURGH LANDING (see Shi- 
loh). 

PIZARRO, FRANCISCO, ii, 8; ix, 
ty ape 
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PIZARRO, JUAN, ix, 77. 

PIZEN, said to have voyaged 
to the west before Columbus, i, 
Tir 

PLACENTIA, 

xi, 466, 467, 468. 

PLatr AMENDMENT, THE, xx, 
82. 

PLaTT, ORVILLE H., xviii, 288, 
PEED Sandy fey 

Piatt, THomMAsS C., xviii, 142, 
143, 171, 289-291. 

PLEASONTON, ALFRED, in com- 
mand of cavalry of Army of 
the Potomac, xiv, 338; defeated 
at Brandy Station, 340; har- 
asses Lee’s army on his north- 
ward march, xv, 319. 

PLEssis, JOSEPH O., x1, 
328, 332. 

PLOWDEN, EDMUND, iv, 132. 

PLUMER, WILLIAM, vili, 212. 

PLYMOUTH COMPANY, i, 457; 
ili, 60; iv, 59; v, 38-40. 

PiymoutH, Mass., founded, v, 
27; the Pilgrim settlements and 
early explorations, 27-49; new 
grant acquired, 69; early gov- 
ernment and laws, 70-73; Gen- 
ent of the colony, 116; public 
eral Court of acquires the pat- 
school established in, 215; ef- 
forts of to secure a royal char- 
ter, 256; accepts the royal gov- 
ernment, 265; revolution against 
Andros, 286; included in Massa- 
chusetts, v, 307. 

PLymouTH, N. C., captured by 
the Federals, xv, 436. 

POCAHONTAS, saves life of 
John Smith, i, 459; ii, 74; iii, 
67; marries John Rolfe, ii, 75; 
iii, 78; her death, iii, 98. 

Por, Epcar A., xii, 404; xiii, 


Newfoundland, 


327) 
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429; xvi, 245; xvii, 405; xviii, 
325. 

POINDEXTER, GEORGE, xii, 355. 

POINSETTE, JOEL R., ix, 307; 
xii, 216, 

POINT PLEASANT, battle of, iii, 
419. 

POKANOKETS, the, ii, 158, 161; 
Vv, 228. 

POLITICAL PARTIES, at close of 
Revolution, vii, 48. 

PoLk, JAMES K., Speaker of 
Congress, xiii, 16; governor of 
Tennessee, 67; nominated for 
the presidency, xiii, 121; inau- 
guration, xiii, 140; political 
antecedents, 140; declares his 
Oregon policy, x, 171-172, 173, 
181, 184; xiii, 149-150; recom- 
mends tariff for revenue, 153; 
and the independent treasury, 
155; policy toward Mexico, 155; 
advocates Panama Canal or rail- 
road, 168; urges Territorial sta- 
tus for California, x, 289. 

PoLk, LEONIDAS, in command 
of Confederate Department No. 
I, xiv, 67; enters Kentucky with 
Confederate forces, xiv, 94; at 
battle of Murfreesboro, xiv, 
“70-274; at Chickamauga, xiv, 
363-366; appointed to command 
the Department of Mississippi 
and Eastern Louisiana, xiv, 386; 
at the battle of Resaca, xiv, 427; 
killed at Pine Mountain, 428; 
career of, 428-430. 

PoLk, Lucius E., xiv, 368. 

PoLLocK, OLIVER, ili, 435, 448. 

PomETAcoM, (see Philip). 

Ponxkas (Siouan), territory of, 
xix, 35. 

PONTGRAVE, SIEUR DE, i, 409; 
xi, 28-29. 
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Pontiac’s War, the tribes in 
the movement, ii, 247; xi, 245; 
conspiracy to seize Detroit, ii, 
249; xi, 246; siege of the fort, 
li, 250; iii, 410-411; vi, 6-7; 
xi, 246-249; massacre at Fort 
Michilimackinac, ii, 250; cap- 
ture of Forts St. Joseph, Ouia- 
tanon, Miami, Le Beeuf and Ve- 
nango, 250-251; relief of De- 
troit, 251; contest of Bloody’ 
Run, 252; peace treaty signed, 
252; attack on Fort Pitt, 253- 
254; encounter at Bushy Run, 
255; at Fort Niagara, 257; Pon- 
tiac’s further attempts in the 
West and South, 258; peace 
treaty concluded, 259; xi, 249; 
death of Pontiac, ii, 259; iii, 412; 
xi, 249. 

Poor RICHARD’s ALMANAC, Vi, 
28. ; 

“Poor WHITES,’ THE, status 
of, xiii, 222; attitude toward 
slaves, xvi, 243. 

Pope, JOHN, appointed to com- 
mand the Army of- Virginia, xiv, 
232; adopts severe measures 
against non-combatants, 232- 
233; campaign of, 233-239; op- 
erations on the Mississippi, xiv, 
258; defeated at second battle of 
Bull Run, xv, 277; retired from 
command, 278; in charge of the 
third military district, xvi, 254, 
264; is removed, 279. 

Pore, NATHANIEL, 
299. 

PopHAM, GEoRGE, explores the 
Maine coast, i, 4573; ili, 60. 

PoPpHAM, JOHN, ili, 59, 60, 61; 
Vv, 39- 

PopuLATION of the United 
States, in 1790, xv, 9-10; dis- 


viii, 258, 
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tribution of, 1790-1820, 17; in 
FSA, 19) 1m) 1860.27,0837 30 
1860 and 1900, xviii, 243; the 
foreign element in (1900), 251; 
centres of since 1790, 254; 
movements of, 261-264; of 
slaves, 1790-1860, xv, 41; ele- 
ments of in South in 1900, xvii, 
6. 


PorTER, DAVID, xii, 98, 120, 
276, 277, 281. 

Porter, Davin D., in Fort 
Pickens’ relief expedition, xv, 


394; in the campaign of the 
Bayous, 395; plans capture of 
New Orleans, xiv, 276; at the 
capture of New Orleans, 277; in 
naval operations against Vicks- 
burg, xiv, 281, 294, 373; XV, 
326, 395; in command of Fed- 
eral fleet in Red River cam- 
paign, xiv, 445; xv, 396; bom- 
bards Fort Fisher, xiv, 466; xv, 
436-437. 

PorTER, FiTz-JoHN, in the 
Peninsular campaign, xiv, 213, 
215; at Mechanicsville, 221; 
at Gaines’s Mill, 223; xv, 273; 
at battle of Antietam, xiv, 243; 
court-martial of and tardy res- 
toration, xv, 278. 

Porter, GEoRGE B., viii, 296. 

PorTeR, JAMES H., xiii, 118. 

PorRTER, PETER B., xii, 57. 

PORTERFIELD, CHARLES, Vi, 353. 

PORTERFIELD, GeEoRGE A., in 
Confederate command in West 
Virginia, xiv, 126, 132; retreats 
to Philippi, 132; retreats to 
Beverly, 134; is relieved of 
command, 134. 

Port Gipson, battle of, xiv, 
375; XV, 326. 
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Port Hupson, surrendered 
to Banks, xiv, 382; xv, 329. 

PorTLAND, ME., beginning of, 
v, 105; burned, vi, 234. 

PoRTLAND, ORE., founded, x, 
321; development of, x, 345. 

PorTOBELLO, discovered by 
Columbus, ix, 7; captured by 
th corsair Parker, ix, 91; by 
Morgan, 93-95; by Vernon, 109. 

PorToLA, discovers San Fran- 
cisco Bay, x, 188. 

Port REPUBLIC, battle of, xiv, 
204. 

Porto Rico, aborigines and 
archeology of, xx, 91-92; dis- 
covery and occupation of by 
Spain, ii, 317; xx, 92; enslave- 
ment and destruction of inhabi- 
tants of, 93-94; negro slavery 
introduced in, 95; early civil 
government of, xx, 95-96, 109; 
a bishopric established in, 96; 
the American headquarters of 
the Inquisition, 96-97; bucca- 
neering expeditions against, 97- 
98; population and progress of, 
98-101; commerce and agricul- 
ture of, 101; economic progress 
during the nineteenth century, 
102-104; slavery abolished in, 
105; education in, 107; judicial 
system of, 110; municipal gov- 
ernment in, xx, 110; autonomy 
granted to, 111; American oc- 
cupation of, 49-50, 112; ceded 
by Spain to the United States, 
XVill, 280; xx, 57; evacuated by 
Spain, 63; American military 
administration of, 114-126; act 
for civil government of, 126- 
129; civil administration of— 
the suffrage, 130; finances and 
currency, 131-134; legal and 
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judicial system, 133-135; muni- 
cipal government, 136; educa- 
tional system, 136-137; economic 
progress, 137; effects of Ameri- 
can governmental system on peo- 
ple of, 138; political partisan- 
ship in, 139-141; political and 
economic needs of, 141-142. 

Port Roya, N. S., French 
colony established at, xi, 31; 
abandoned and_ re-established, 
32; settlement strengthened by 
Biencourt, xi, 225; destroyed by 
Argall (1613), 225; again es- 
tablished, 225; Scotch colony at, 
226-227; restored to France, 
227; Phipps seizes (1690), 117, 
235; taken by Nicholson, 236; 
is named Annapolis, 236. (see 
also Nova Scotia). 

Port RoyaL Sounpb, 
settlement- on, i, 494; ili, 32; 
Scotch settlement exterminated 
by Spaniards, ili, 144-145, 292; 
occupied by the English, 296; 
captured by the Federals, xiv, 
276, 394. 

PortsMouTH, (Pocasset), R. I., 
founded, v, 114. 
PORTSMOUTH 

XVili, 360. 

PoRTUGAL, discoveries and ex- 
plorations of in North America, 
i, 310-314. 

PosEy, CANOT, xiv, 329. 

Posr OFFice, established, vi, 
54-55; mail facilities in 1800, 
vii, 369; rates of postage, 379; 
service in 1835, xii, 369; ex- 
pense of 1865-1906, xvili, 441- 
442; business of in 1905, 359. 

PoTAWATOMIES, the, their ori- 
gin ii, 295; location, 296; divis- 
ion of the tribe, 296; aid the 


French 


CONFERENCE, 
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French against the English, 297; 
support Pontiac, 252, 297; in 
arms against the United States, 
297; join Tecumseh, 297; aid 
the British in 1812, 297; final 
settlements, 297. 

PoTTERY, prehistoric pottery of 
Mississippi Valley section, xix, 
335-338; of the Gulf Coast sec- 
tion, 338-339; of the Appala- 
chian section, 339-340; of the 
Iroquoian section, 340; of Ohio 
Valley section, 340; of the 
Northwest section, 341, 438. 

POUTRINCOURT, BIENCOURT DE, 
mk Gly Pe 

POWDERLY, TERENCE V., xviii, 
431. 

POWELL, LEWIS, xviii, 27. 

POWHATAN, ii, 72, 74-77; ili, 
166. 

PoWHATAN, confederacy, ii, 
69; territory of, 72, 75; attacks 
the Jamestown settlement, 73; 
makes general war upon the 
culonists, 77-79; ili, 98, 123; 
makes treaty of peace, ii, 80; sub- 


sequent relations of with the 
colonists, 81; political organi- 
zation, 84. 


POWNALL, THOMAS, v, 392. 

PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, treaty of, 
ii, 293, 294. , 

PRAYING INDIANS, li, 145, 147, 
152, 188, 189. 

PREBLE, EDWARD, participates 
in the destruction of the Admir- 
al Duff, vi, 385; expedition 
against Tripoli, vii, 424. 

PRENTISS, BENJAMIN M., xv, 
264. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME 
Missions organized, xii, 435. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, begin- 
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nings of in America, iii, 353, 
382; in Northwest ‘Territory, 
viii, 270; the Tennent contro- 
versy, xii, 414; the Cumberland 
Presbytery established, 414; 
the 1837 controversy, 414. 
PREscoTT, RICHARD, xi, 268. 
Prescott, ROBERT, xi, 322, 323. 


PRESCOTT, WILLIAM, vi, 229- 
232. 
Prescott, Witiiam H., xii, 


432; xili, 429; xviii, 326. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, the, date of inaugura- 
tior of, vil, 227, 228; salary of 
fixed, 2343: Washington inau- 
gurated, 236; etiquette of, 237; 
his power of removal, 240. 
PRESIDENT, THE, defeats the 
British Little Belt, xii, 48. 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
Electoral College). 
PRESTON, WILLIAM, xiv, 363- 


(see 


366. 

PRESTON, WILLIAM W., xiii, 
245. 

PREVOST, AUGUSTINE, Vi, 344- 
346, 347- 


PREVOST, GEORGE, xi, 303, 313, 
3315 xii, 83, 110, 127. 

PRICE, STERLING, in command 
in New Mexico, ix, 479; at the 
battle of Santa Cruz de Rosales, 
480; in the Missouri Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1861, xiv, 
102; appointed to command of 
Missouri State Guard, 107; se- 
cures Arkansas recruits, 110; 
defeats Lyon at Wilson’s Creek, 
111; captures Lexington, 112; 
retires to Neosha, 113; joins 
Confederate service, 115; at 
battle of Iuka, 288-289; at battle 
of Corinth, 291-292; at battle 
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of Pea Ridge, xiv, 300; at bat- 
tle of Helena, xiv, 389-390; in- 
vades Missouri, xiv, 447-448. 

PRIDEAUX, JOHN, xi, 215. 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH, xii, 
432. 

PRINCE, BRADFORD L., ix, 492. 

Prince Epwarp’s IsLAND, dis- 
covered by Cartier, i, 389; phy- 
sical and economic features of, 
xi, 10; admitted into the Do- 
minion of Canada, xi, 443. 

PRINCE, THOMAS, iv, 68; v, 
Woy Date 

PRINCETON, battle of, vi, 272. 

PRINCETON, THE, disaster on, 
xiii, 118. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (Col- 
lege of New Jersey), beginning 
of, iv, 366. ; 

PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND, x, 
82. 

PRINTING, first press estab- 
lished in America, ix, 239; first 
press established in Porto Rico, 
xx, 109; first press established 
in the Philippines, xx, 209. 

PRINTZ, JOHN, iv, 48-55, 64- 
67, 102-106; vi, 31. 

PRITCHARD, B. D., xv, 492. 

PRIVATEERING, American dur- 
ing the Revolution, vi, 368, 370, 
374, 380; American in the War 
of 1812, xii, 121-122; Confeder- 
ate, xiv, 183, 313-317, 393, 398- 
399, 452-455, 502; xv, 276, 359, 
360. 

Proctor, Henry A., xi, 303, 
Z08i%) Kil 2 nT Ke 

Proctor, REDFIELD, xviii, 170. 

Proctor, RicHarD A., xviii, 
378. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF proposed, 
vii, 245; development of, xv, 


400, 
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Igi-192; extent of in bill of 
1883, xvili, 237; the leading 
principle in act of 1890, 239. 
(see also Tariff.) 

PROTESTANT EPpiscopAL MuIs- 
SIONARY SOCIETY, xii, 435. 

PROVIDENCE settled, v, 112; 
charter of, 142; territorial 
claims of Plymouth and Massa- 
chusetts in, 142; settlers of 
Rhode Island claim the govern- 
ment of, 152; Pawtucket incor- 
porated with, 153; prominence 
of in 1763, Vi, 20. 

PROVINCETOWN, Vv, 21. 

Provost, SAMUEL, xil, 410. 

PRYNNE, ManrtTIN, — explores 
New England coast, i, 456. 

Puan, bay of (Green Bay), 
Joliet and Marquette at, i, 417, 
426. 

Puetic LANDs (Western), sur- 
vey of, (1785) viii, 57-58; town- 
ship divisions, 75-76; General 
Land office established for, xii, 
164° policy, “as to; xii, 2755 
Foote’s resolution to suspend 
sale of, 276; provision out of 
for education, xii, 428. 

PUEBLO TRIBES, linguistic di- 
visions of, ii, 50; governmental 
system among, 50; first Spanish 
expedition to country of, 44; ix, 
465; occupation, ii, 46; ix, 469; 
revolts against Spanish author- 
ity, il, 46-48; ix, 469-470; final 
subjugation of, ii, 48; ix, 470- 


471; villages status, at dis- 
covery, xix, 31, 105; prehistoric 
ruins of, 106-117; prehistoric 


culture status of, 112, 127-128; 
origin and antiquity of, 118- 
124. 

PuceT SouND, American set- 
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tlement extends to, x, 168-169; 
beginnings of lumber and coal 
industries, 322, 364; Indians of 
war on settlers, 330. 

PuLask!, Casimir, at the bat- 
tle of the Brandywine, vi, 280, 
346. 

PUNISHMENTS in 
days, vi, 50-51. 

PurRITANS, the, their part in 
the English Reformation, v, 6; ° 
the Separatist branch, 7; dis- 
abilities of Non-conformists un- 
der Elizabeth, 8; the first Sep- 
aratist churches, 11-12; migra- 
tion of Separatists to Holland, 
iv, 181; v, 12; Leyden congre- 
gation negotiates with the Lon- 
don Company for patent in 
America, iv, 183; v, 14-16; the 
Pilgrims emigrate on the May- 
flower, 16; the English Puri- 
tans and James I, 18; the lead- 
ers among the Mayflower emi- 
grants, 19-20; arrival of Pilgrim 
settlers at ‘Provincetown, 21; 
civil government established, 
22-23; settle at Plymouth, 27; 
early sufferings of, 28; first in- 
tercourse with Indians, 29; 
treaty of peace with Massasoit, 
30; Oxford and Oldham stir up 
strife, 33; partnership with the 
London Company is dissolved, 
34; trading post established, 34- 
35; fear of the Narragansetts, 
Vv, 35; expedition of Standish to 
Boston Bay, 36; celebrate their 
first Thanksgiving day in Amer- 
ica, 37; further immigrants to 
the settlement, 37; dissatisfaction 
of the Plymouth Company part- 
ners, 41-42; Plymouth land sys- 
tem, 45-46; dissolution of part- 


Colonial 
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nership with the Company, 46; 
picture of the colony in 1627, 
46; expedition against Morton’s 
Merrie Mount, 47; settlement 
of at Cape Ann, 51; found Sa- 
lem colony, 54; new patent for 
Plymouth, 69; first death pen- 
alty executed in, 70; factory es- 
tablished on the Connecticut, 70; 
early legislation of, 71-73; war 
with the Pequods, 98-99; set- 
tlements of in New Netherlands, 
Virginia and Maryland, iv, 183; 
gain control of Maryland, 184, 
198. (see also _—~ Pilgrims; 
Plymouth; and Massachusetts). 
PuTNAM, ISRAEL, v, 3943 Vi, 
1555105, 228,) 201,274. 
PUTNAM, JOSEPH, v, 324. 
PUTNAM, RUFUS, Vili, 94, 95, 


100, 139, 442. 


QuaKeErRs (see Friends, So- 
ciety of). 

QUANTRELL, WILLIAM C., xiv, 
305: 

QUARTERING ACT, lil, 471; Vi, 
bt 

Quay, MatTrHEew 6., xviii, 


170-171, 241, 291. 

QuEBEc, Cartier reaches (Sta- 
dacona), i, 398; xi, 23; Cham- 
plain at, i, 410,412; ii, 212, 214; 
the settlement surrendered to 
England (1629), xi, 40; restored 
to France, 41; influence of the 
Jesuits in, 43; as (Lower Can- 
ada) province—boundary of, 5; 
Norman and later settlers, 5-7; 
destroyed by fire, xi, 105; Eng- 
lish colonial expedition against, 
V, 299-300, 348-349; xi, 117- 
118, 126-127, 128-129; siege of, 
217-221; surrendered to the 
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British, iii, 345; v, 395; Vi, 43 
xi, 222; unsuccessfully besieged 
by the Americans, vi, 253; xi, 
268-270; becomes alternate Can- 
adian capital, xi, 417; created 
a province, xi, 434. 

Quesec Act, territorial limits 
provided by, ili, 414; vi, 151; 
vili, 43; xi, 256; France favors 
its delimitations, viii, 43; 
(1774), western settlers oppose, 
27; modified by Canada Act, xi, 
293. 

QUEEN ANNE’S WAR, ili, 336. 

QUEENSTON HeEicuHTs, battle 
of, xi, 304; xil, 95-96. 

QUEMADA, ruins of, xix, 135- 
139, 147, 161, 165. 

QUERATARO, ix, 280, 281, 351, 
B52y 3.53: 

QUEYLUs, ABBE DE, xi, 52, 54, 
79: 

Quincy, JostaH, defends Brit- 
ish captain in Boston Massacre, 
vi, 127; maintains right of se- 
cession, Vill, 251-252; xii, 38; 
XV, 184, 341-342; advocates 
war against Great Britain and 
France, xii, 45; leads in protest 
against War of 1812, 67, 105; 
on aristocratic rule, 395; notable 
women in his Figures of the 
Past, xii, 426. 

QUIRIGUA, ruins of, xix, 227. 

QUITMAN, JoHN A., xili, 423. 

Quivira, Coronado’s expedi- 
tion to, xix, 36. 


RACING, horse, (in Colonial 
Virginia and Carolina), iii, 371. 

RADIUM, xvili, 400. 

RAILRoabs, Leiper’s road, xii, 
378; the first public road, 378, 
xiii, 205; the Baltimore system 
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chartered xii, 379; steam first 
used on, 379; the first success- 
ful locomotive run, xiii, 205; first 
passenger service by, 205; pio- 
neer roads in Ohio, Indiana, II- 
linois, Michigan, viii, 423-424; 
national aid to, 423; influence 
on development of Western 
States, 424; first in Alaska, x, 
385; development of a trans- 
continental project, xiii, 433; 
Xvili, 63-74, 77; the Baltimore 
and Ohio constructed, 181; the 
Erie, 181; mileage of in 1870, 
182; establishment of trunk 
lines, 182-183; Erie financier- 
ing, 184; development of East- 
ern roads since 1870, 184; the 
West Shore line, 185; develop- 
ment of Western, 186; the 
Great Northern, 187; the 
Southern Pacific, 187; Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé, 187; run- 
ning from North to the Gulf, 
187; Trunk Line Association, 
188; Interstate Commerce As- 
sociation, 190; the “Gentleman’s 
Agreement,” 190; methods of 
reorganizing, 191; the Commun- 
ity of Interest System, 193; fight 
for the Northern Pacific con- 
trol, 193-196; mileage, liabilities 
and revenue of, 1905, 196; in- 
troduction of the elevated, 383; 
the electric, 383, 393-397, 423; 
pioneer roads in the South, xvii, 
281; extension of mileage be- 
tween 1860-1901, 282; consoli- 
dation of, 284; grcuping of, 
286; facilities in several States, 
287-291; rate systems of, 293- 
306; electric roads, 301-302; 
Federal legislation in regula- 
tion of, xviii, 353. 
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RAISIN River, battle of, _ ii, 
AX) St COP, 

RALE, SEBASTIEN, xi, 160. 

RALEIGH, WALTER, first voy- 
age to America, i, 444; first ex- 
pedition to Virginia, 449-455, 
496; ili, 48; attempts to settle 
colony at Roanoke, ii, 703; iii, 
49, 50; his third expedition, 52. 

Ramsay, DAviD, iii, 473; xii, 
432. 

RAMSEY, ALEXANDER, Vill, 322. 

RANDALL, SAMUEL J., xviii, 
III, 123, 124-125, 148, 238, 239, 
306. 

RANDOLPH, EDMUND, delegate 
to Constitutional Convention, 
vii, 80; his plan or a constitu- 
tion, 80, 93-94; his view on the 
Union, 81; on the need of a na- 
tional government, 104; on the 
regulation of commerce, 132; on 
bills of credit, 140; his objec- 
tions to the Constitution, 149; 
refuses to sign it, 154, 155; op- 
poses ratification of Constitution, 
192; on the term of Representa- 
tives, 209; first attorney-gen- 
eral, 239; instruction to Jay as 
to treaty with Great Britain, 
279. 

RANDOLPH, EDWARD, v, 
252, 259, 273, 282, 303, 304. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, character- 
istic oratory of, vii, 377; on the 
Louisiana Purchase, viii, 208; 
moves for impeachment of Jus- 
tice Chase, 391; refuses to sup- 
port Jefferson, 440; on the war 
measures of 1811, xii, 57; on a 
protective tariff, xii, 152; op- 
poses tariff of 1824, 198, 220; 
and of 1828, 223; opposition to 
United States’ participation in 


243- 
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Panama Congress, 216; duel 
with Clay, 217. 

RANDOLPH, PEYTON,, iii, 473, 
Vi> 150; 175. 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS J., on the 
domestic slave trade, xii, 318; 
favors emancipation, 328. 

RANKIN, JOHN, xii, 334. 

RANSOM, ROBERT, xiv, 
471-472. 

Rapp, GEORGE, xii, 419. 

Rawpon, LorD, vi, 350, 353, 
407, 408, 409. 

RAWLE, WILLIAM, xv, 
189. 

RAWLINS, JOHN A., xviii, 49. 

RayMonD, HENRY J., xviil, 59. 

RAYMOND, battle of, xiv, 375. 

Rayon, Icnacio L., ix, 289, 
291, 299. 

Rayon, RAMON, ix, 294, 297. 


497, 


186- 


RAzILLy, ISAAC DE, ii, 203; 
1227228. 
READ, GEORGE, vii, 99, 141, 


165, 233: 

REAGAN, JOHN H., xiv, 17; xv, 
494. 

REBELLION, Constitutional pow- 
er of United States to suppress, 
vii, 138. 

REBELLION Losses BILL (Can- 
ada), xl, 415, 416. 

RECIPROCITY, with Canada 
(1854), xi, 421; with Hawaii 
(1875), xx, 168, 176; with Cuba 
(1902), xvili, 288; xx, 88-89. 

RECONSTRUCTION, the Southern 
States in period between the 
Civil War and reorganization, 
xvi, 23-41; Grant’s amnesty, 
Xvili, 9-10; Lincoln’s plan of 
restoration, xvi, 60-61; Wade- 
Davis plan of, 61-64; Lincoln’s 
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counter-plan of, 64-65; John- 
son recognizes the restored gov- 
ernments of Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, 78-79; 
Johnson proclaims plan of res- 
toration, 79-80; new  constitu- 
tions framed by Mississippi, 
81-83; by Alabama, 83-85; 
South Carolina, 86-88; North 
Carolina, 88-91; Georgia, 91- 
92; Florida, 92; fundamental 
principle of Lincoln’s and John- 
son’s plans of, xvi, 154, 157} 
Stanton’s theory of, 154-155; 
Johnson’s plan endorsed by the 
Cabinet, 156; provisional gov- 
ernments established, xviii, 6-7; 
Congress appoints committee to 
report on ex-Confederate States, 
xvi, 168; suspends admission of 
Southern Representatives, 169; 
passes Freedmen’s Bill, xviii, 21; 
Civil Rights bill passed over 
Johnson’s veto, xvi, 173; xviii, 
21; the Fourteenth Amendment 
adopted, xvi, 179; xviii, 22; 
negro suffrange granted in Dis- | 
trict of Columbia, xvi, 182; 
Congress’s plan of passed over 
Johnson’s veto, xvi, 183; xviii, 
25; the “rebel” States placed un- 
der military government, xvi, 
184; negro suffrage a sine qua 
non of their readmission, 184- 
186; military administration in- 
augurated in the South, xvi, 
254; the civil governments to be 
provisional and dependent, 255; 
regulations against the Black 
Codes, 257; State military or- 
ganization prohibited, 258; 
elections suspended, 260; re- 
moval of civil officers, 261-266; 
the regulations as to debtor and 
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creditor, 267-268; supervision of 
taxation, 270; regulations as to 
jurors, 271; control over civil 
courts, 273, 275; complete mili- 
tary contro! enacted over provis- 
ional governments, 277; Act 
passed taking jurisdiction from 
the supreme court in habeas cor- 
pus appeals, 282; summary of 
military control of the South, 
282-283; political steps in— 
Registration regulations, 285- 
286; electoral qualifications, 
286; requirements as to Consti- 
tutional Convention, 288; pro- 
ceedings in Alabama, 289-299; 
in Louisiana, 299-301; in North 
Carolina, 301-304; in South 
Carolina, 304-306; in Georgia, 
306-308; in Florida, 308-309; in 
Arkansas, 309-310; in Virginia, 
312-313, 386-388; in Missis- 
sippi, 313-314, 389-397; in 
Texas, 315, 398-399; ix, 449- 
462; general summary of 
proceedings and results of in 
1874, xvi, 400-403; compromise 
as to State government control, 
555; xviii, 126-128; Hayes with- 
draws Federal troops from the 
South, 129, 132; the work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and its ad- 
juncts, xvi, 405-430; in the 
churches, 469-470, 473-481; in 
the Border States, 483-502; at 
the North, xvi, 503-526; sum- 
mary of political management 
in the South, 544-551. 

REDEMPTIONERS, iv, 206, 441; 
vii, 364. (see also Indented 
Servants.) 

RED JACKET, ii, 153. 

Rep RIVER, iii, 221, 279. 

REED, HARRISON, xvi, 364-366. 
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REED, THOMAS B., xvi, 555; 
XVili, 171, 266. 

REED, WALTER, xx, 74. 

REEDER, ANDREW J., Territor- 
ial governor of Kansas, xiii, 
378; at odds with the legisla- 
ture, 381; removed from office, 
382; elected to Congress by the 
Free State party, 383; charged 
with treason, 394. 

REGULATING AcT, vi, 146. 

REHAN, ADA, xvili, 435. 

Rei, JoHN C., xvili, 107. 

Rew, SAMUEL C., xii, 122; 
suggests the present arrange- 
ment of the United States flag, 
123. 

REID, WHITELAW, xX, 55, 56; 
XVili, 281. 

RELIGION, intolerance in New 
England at close of Revolution, 
vii, 53; freedom in  Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, 53; influ- 
ence of in 1800, vii, 378; camp- 
meeting instituted, 378; xii, 412; 
freedom of worship guaranteed 
in Northwest Ordinance, viii, 
81; the Unitarian controversy, 
xii, 406-407; the relations of 
Church and State in America, 
408-410; the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church organized, 410; the 
Methodist Episcopal, 410; 
work of itinerant preachers, 411, 
413; growth of the churches 
by 1830, 412; the Roman Cath- 
olic missionaries in the far 
West, 413; Presbyterian Church 
dissensions, 414; organization of 
the Mormon church, 415-419. 

REMINGTON, ELIPHALET, xii, 
383. 

Reno, Marcus A., ii, 
XVili, 137- 


331; 
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RENSHAW, WILLIAM B., xiv, 
393- 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
ScHoot founded (1824), xii, 
429. 

REPARTIMIENTOS, system of, 
ibd te 

REPRESENTATIVES (see House 


of Representatives). 

REPRISAL, THE, first war ves- 
sel built by the United States, 
vi, 304. 

REPUBLICAN PARTY, THE, dif- 
ferences that created it, vil, 259- 
262; newspapers of, 263; French 
sympathies of, 268; attack Jay 
treaty, 284; secure control of 
the House, 293; oppose Natural- 
ization Act, 340; and Alien and 


Sedition “Acts, 341-343; secure 
the government, vii, 357; ad- 
ministration by, vil, 389-397, 


421; party distinctions, vii, 455; 
term of power, 456; the name 
adopted by the later organiza- 
tion, xiii, 347; the formation 
of the party, 348-351; xv, 91; 
its first convention and nomina- 
tions (1856), xiii, 566; its plat- 
form, 367. 

REPUBLIC OF THE R10 GRANDE, 
ix, 429. 

REsACA, battle of, xiv, 427; 
XV, 402. 

REVENGE, THE, cruises of, vi, 
380. 

REVENUE Acts, passed by Par- 
liament for the colonies, vi, 112, 
113; repealed except as to tea, 
123. 

REVERE, PAUL, vi, 152, 162. 

REVILLAGIGEDO, COUNT OF, ix, 
270. 
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REVOLUTION, THE, Massa- 
chusetts invites Union against 
the Parliamentary tax laws, vi, 
117; the ‘Boston Massacre,” 
126; burning of the Gaspee, 130, 
131; tea thrown overboard at 
Boston, 132; landing of tea pre- 
vented at New York and Phila- 
delphia, 132-133; tea burnt at 
Annapolis, 133; Boston Port Bill 
passed, 138; Whig and Tory 
factions aligned, 141; citizens of 
New York and Philadelphia en- 
dorse proposal for a Congress, 
141-142; the Virginia Assembly 
condemns the Boston Port Bill 
and is dissolved, 142-143; it calls 
a general Congress, 143; the 
closing of Boston Port signalized 
by general mourning, 143; Regu- 
lating and Transportation Acts 
passed, 146; Continental Con- 
gress assembles at Philadelphia, 


148; Declaration of Rights 
adopted by, 151; Quebec Act 
passed, 151; Gage strengthens 


British garrison at Boston, 152; 
Congress adopts Articles of As- 
sociation, 152; defence measures 
adopted by some colonies, 154; 
Revolutionary governments es- 
tablished, 155; Parliament re- 
fuses concessions to colonies, 
158-160, 174; and declares Mas- 
sachusetts in rebellion, 160; 
passes Fisheries bill, 160; and 
offers bait to loyalist elements, 
161; the British attempt to seize 
military depot at Concord, 162; 
first engagement at Lexington, 
162; the running fight from Con- 
cord to Lexington, 163-164; 
British retreat to Boston, 164; 
patriotic forces invest Boston, 
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165; colonies provide forts and 
arsenals, 165; capture of Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point and Fort 
George, ‘166; Congress adopts 
non-intercourse resolution, 176; 
petitions the King for restora- 
tion of harmony, 182; takes con- 
trol of the military forces, 182; 
appoints Washington comman- 
der-in-chief, 182; appeals to 
Canada to make common cause 
against the mother-country, 183; 
rejects Parliament Plan of 
Conciliation, 184; adopts a fur- 
ther petition to the King, 184; 
general legislative measures 
passed, 185; appoints secret cor- 
respondence committee, 186; Con- 
gress authorizes armies of de- 
fence in the colonies, 192, 193; 
appoints committee of corre- 
spondence with foreign powers, 
194; public sentiment favors in- 
dependence, 194; Great Britain 
adopts military measures against 
the colonies, 196; Pennsylvania, 
New York, Delaware and North 
Carolina adopt loyal attitude, 
197, 198; banner of the Union 
unfurled, 199; leaders of the in- 
dependence movement, 199-200; 
Thomas Paine’s Common Sense 
strengthens independence senti- 
ment, 201-202; Congress again 
strives to secure Canadian co- 
operation, 204; advises the dis- 
arming of Loyalists, 204; au- 
thorizes privateering, 204; opens 
the colonial ports to the world, 
205; recommends the colonies to 
form independent governments, 
207; considers motion for inde- 
pendence, 210; Loyalist opposi- 
tion in middle colonies, 212; 
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Pennsylvania declares for inde- 
pendence, 215; Congress wins 
New Jersey for independence, 
215; Maryland joins in the popu- 
lar movement, 217; New York 
alone refuses to support inde- 
pendence, 217; Congress adopts 
Declaration of Independence, 
217-220; the local governments 
of the States perfected, 221; Ar- 
ticles of Confederation sub- 
mitted to Congress, 222; com- 
parison of resources of the col- 
onies and the mother-country, 
223-225; foreign aid to the 
American cause, 226; the pa- 
triot army lacking in morale, 
226-227; survey of the advan- 
tages of the patriot army, 227- 
228; battle of Breed’s Hill 
(Bunker Hill), 229-232; Wash- 
ington takes command of the 
American forces, 233; Howe su- 
persedes Gage, 234; Montreal 
taken, 237; Quebec unsuccess- 
fully attacked, 238-239; the 
British evacuate Boston, 242; 
how the Southern colonies were 
brought into active sympathy 
with the Revolution, 244-247; 
British expedition reaches North 
Carolina, 247; unsuccessful at- 
tack on Charleston, 249-250; un- 
successful campaigns in Canada, 
251-254; battle on Lake Cham- 
plain, 257; the British forces 
massed about New York, 256; 
Lord Howe attempts conciliation, 
257; the battle of Long Island, 
258; Washington  evacuates 
Brooklyn Heights, 261; Howe’s 
peace overtures, 261; engage- 
ment at White Plains, 261; Fort 
Washington taken by the Brit- 
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ish, 263; the Americans retreat 
to Trenton, 263, 265; serious de- 
fections from the patriot cause, 
264, 266; Congress® retires to 
Baltimore, 266; American vic- 
tories at Trenton and Princeton, 
269-272; effect thereof at home 


and abroad, 273; aid from 
France, 275; British army re- 
tires to Staten Island, 276; 


Howe lands his army at Elkton, 
278; battle of Brandywine, 278; 
the British occupy Philadelphia, 
281; battle of Germantown, 
282-283; attack on Fort Mercer, 
284; Fort Mifflin, 284; Wash- 
ington retires to Valley Forge, 
285; American force retreats 
from Ticonderoga to Fort Mil- 
ler, 287-288; siege of Fort Stan- 
wix, 288; battles of Oriskany 
and Bennington, 290-292; battles 
of Saratoga, 293-294; Bur- 
goyne surrenders, 295; attitude 
of foreign powers as to, 297- 
310; Congress proposes treaty 
with France, 303; treaty con- 
cluded with “rance, 312; Eng- 
land offers concessions, 313-315; 
they are rejected by Congress, 
317-319; Congress _ criticises 
Washington, 324; Washington’s 
army crippled through the 
“Conway Cabal,” 325-326; the 
British retreat from  Philadel- 
phia to New York, 329; a French 
fleet arrives in Delaware 
Bay, 330; attempted capture of 
the British forces at Newport, 
331; Indian hostilities, 333-338; 
Clark breaks the British power 
on the western frontier, 334; 
British invade Georgia and 
South Carolina, 244-346; Clinton 
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moves army to the South, 347; 
takes Charleston, 347-3493 
Revolutionary forces sent to the 
South, 352; battle of Camden, 
vi, 353-354; ‘of King’s Moun- 
tain, 357; Arnold becomes a 
traitor, 359; mutiny in the Con- 
tinental Army, 362, 364; letters 
of marque during, 368; a navy 
established, 369; naval opera- 
tions, 371-388; secret treaty ar- 
ranged with the Netherlands, 
391; French army arrives, 392; 
is blockaded at Newport, 393; 
battle of the Cowpens, 398-399; 
of Guilford Court House, 404- 
406; Augusta taken by the 
Americans, 408; battle of Eutaw 
Springs, 410; operations in 
Virginia, 413; co-operation of 
French and Americans in Vir- 
ginia, 413-415; in New York, 
417; French fleet gains control 
of the Chesapeake, 419; in- 
vestment and surrender of 
Yorktown, 421; negotiations for 
peace, 425-428, 430-438; treaty 
of peace signed, 439; French aid 
in, 440; cost of War of the, 443; 
vii, 35; the West in, vili, 27-46; 
financiering the War:—bills of 
credit, issues, vi, 444, 447; 
forced requisitions, 447; inter- 
est-bearing currency, 447; do- 
mestic and foreign loans, 449; 
Robert Morris’s financial plan, 
450-453; loan office certificates, 
455. 

REYNOLDS, JOHN F., xiv, 341; 
XV, 321. 

REYNOLDS, JOSEPH J., xiv, 166, 
168, 362-366. 

REZANOFF, COUNT, mission to 
open ports of Japan, x, 379; 
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plans Russian settlement on the 
Columbia, x, 212, 213; expedi- 
tion to Spanish California, x, 
213, 381; romance with Dofia 
Concepcion, 213. 


RHETT, RoBERT B., xiii, 56, 
282. 


RHETT, COLONEL, ili, 295. 


RHODE IsLAND, Providence 
plantation settled, v, 112; An- 
tinomians settle at Aquednek 
(Rhode Island), 114; form of 
government of colony, 114; dis- 
sension in Aquednek, 114; New- 
port settled, 115; Coddington 
establishes government of Rhode 
Island and Conanicut, 149; 
claims the government of Provi- 
dence, 162; religious toleration 
in, 165; territorial dispute with 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
182-184; Clarke secures charter 
of, 183; the Narragansett coun- 
try made a royal province, 189; 
dispute with Connecticut over 
the Narragansett country, 218; 
charter ratified, 312; placed un- 
der the military jurisdiction of 
Massachusetts, 343; pirates fre- 
quent Narragansett Bay, 343; 
slavery and slave laws in at 
opening of eighteenth century, 
361; an overload of debt, 369; 
first printing press in, vi, 26; 
Assembly endorses the Massa- 
chusetts circular, 124; declares 
for independence, 208; occupied 
by the British, 274; legislates 
against slavery, 467; vil, 45; re- 
fuses to participate in Constitu- 
tional Convention, 62, 89, 102; 
proceedings on the ratification of 
Constitution, 195; final ratifica- 
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tion of the instrument, 

Dorr’s rebellion, xiii, 120. 
Ruopes, J. F., xviii, 332. 
RIALL, PHINEAS, xi, 311, 312; 


1955 


Kil, 125. 
RIBAULT, JEAN, — establishes 
Huguenot settlements in Flor- 


ida and at Port Royal, i, 436, 
4963 ii, 53; ili, 32-38; massacre 
of his settlers by Menendez, i, 
437; is treacherously killed, i, 
437- 

Rice, first cultivation of in 
Carolina, iii, 146. 

Rice, Davin, xii, 414. 

Rice, Henry M., viii, 
326. 

RICHARD, GABRIEL, viii, 281, 
282. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM, xx, 163. 

RICHARDS, WILLIAM T., xviii, 


323, 


344. 
RICHARDSON, ISRAEL B., xiv, 
213. 
RICHARDSON, WILLIAM A,, 
XVill, 83. 


RICHMOND, DUKE OF, xi, 335. 
RICHMOND, VA., founded, iii, 
357; Cornwallis at, vi, 414; Brit- 
ish retreat to, 415; Confederate 
capital removed to, xiv, 1173 xv, 


242; Confederates evacuate, 
XIV, 474; XV, 463. 
Rich Mountain, battle of, 


Xiv, 139, 142. 

RicorD, JOHN, xx, 164. 

RIEL, Louis, xi, 440-442, 452- 
454, 455. 

RicpDoN, SIDNEY, xii, 416-417. 

RIGHT OF PETITION, xii, 357. 
(see also Petition, Right of). 

RIGHT OF SEARCH, claimed by 
Great Britain, xi, 300; by 
France, 301, 328. 
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RILEY, BENNETT, x, 290, 291. 
RILEY, JAMEs W., xviii, 331. 
Rio GraNnDE, THE, explora- 
tion of the valley of, ii, 45; iii, 
279, 280. 
Rios, PEDRO DE LOS, ix, 60. 
RIPLEY, GEORGE, XVlii, 335. 
RipLey, RoswELv S., xiv, 222. 
“RistnG Moose,” (a Dakota 
chief), ii, 328. 
RIZAL, JOSE, xx, 226-227. 
Roaps, national aid in build- 
ing, villi, 424-425. (see also Cum- 
berland Road; and Railroads). 
ROANOKE ISLAND, Raleigh at- 
tempts to colonize, i, 452, 494; 
iii, 48-52; captured by the Fed- 
erals, xiv, 319. 


ROBERTSON, JAMES, ili, 418; 
Vili, 24, 29, 45, 180, 442. 

ROBERTSON, J. B., xiv, 363- 
366. 

RoBERTSON, MorGANn, xviii, 
340. 

ROBERTSON, WILLIAM H.,, 
Xvili, 141. 


ROBERVAL, JEAN FRANCOIS DE 
LA ROQUE, i, 408, 409; xi, 27. 

RoBESON, GEORGE M., xviil, 
49- 

ROBINSON, CHARLES, aids Kan- 
sas free settlement, xili, 376; 
charged with treason, 394; his 
view of John Brown’s opera- 
tions, 402; another view of John 
Brown, xiii, 457. 

ROBINSON, JAMES W., ix, 414, 
433- 

ROBINSON, JOHN, iv, 1813; v, 
Td, I2,085-06,0 19,7 20: 

ROCHAMBEAU, COUNT DE, ar- 
rives with French army, vi, 392; 
is blockaded at Newport, 392; 
leads French army to Virginia, 
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418; advances funds to Morris 
for Washington’s army, vi, 451. 
RocHE, SIEUR DE LA, xi, 28. 
ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D., xviii, 


413. 

ROCKINGHAM, MARQUIS OF, iii, 
474; iv, 502. 

Rocky Mount, engagement 
atmvdyess2s 

Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
PANY, x, 118. 

Rocky MovunrTAINs,  discov- 


ered by La Vérendrye, iii, 258. 

Roppey, PuHILip D., xiv, 355- 
359- 

Ropes, RoBerT E., at the battle 
of Antietam, xiv, 241; at battle 
of Chancellorsville, xiv, 330; at 
battle of the Wilderness, xiv, 
408; at Spottsylvania, 412. 

RODGERS, JOHN, xii, 98. 

RoDNEY, SIR GEORGE, vi, 391. 

RODRIGUEZ, AGUSTIN, ix, 467. 

ROEBLING, WASHINGTON A., 
xii, 429. 

RoGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, 
Xvi, 477. 

Rocers, ANDREW J., xvi, 169. 

Rocers, JoHN B., xviii, 371. 

RoGERs, ROBERT, ii, 208; xi, 
196, 207, 217. 

ROGUE RIVER, gold discovered 
on, x, 327; Indians of war on 
settlers, ii, 393; x, 328. 


ROLDAN, BARTOLOME, i, 286, 
290. 

ROLFE, JOHN, iii, 78. 

ROLPH, JOHN, xi, 361, 388, 


390. 
RoMAN, ANDREW B., xiv, 19, 
50. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS, 
Maryland, iv, 196; 


settle 
disabilities 
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of in Maryland, 198; disabili- 
ties of in 1763, vi, 48; disa- 
bilities of at close of Revolution, 
vii, 53. 

ROMANS, BERNARD, vi, 166. 

ROosEVELT, NICHOLAS J., builds 
the first steamboat on the Ohio, 
vill, 417; xli, 374. 

ROOSEVELT, ‘THEODORE, in 
command of the First United 
States Cavalry (the “Rough 
Riders”), xviii, 277; at battle 
of San Juan, xx, 42; nominated 
for the vice-presidency, xviii, 
289; political career of, 289-291; 
succeeds to the presidency, xviii, 
349; his policy as to the insular 
possessions and Cuba, 350; xx, 
87, 88; secures increased naval 
force, 351; intervenes in the 
anthracite coal strike, 163, 351, 
355; invokes international ar- 
bitration, xviii, 352; enforces 
execution of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, 354; nominated for 
the presidency, 356; popular and 
electoral vote for, 358; reorgan- 
izes the Post Office department, 
XvVill, 359; mediates between 
Russia and Japan, 359; influ- 
ence of, 363; intervenes in Cuba, 
xx, 89-90. 

Root, ELIHU, xvili, 350; xx, 
S2 Oost 25< 

ROSECRANS, WILLIAM 6S., de- 
feats Confederates at Rich 
Mountain, xiv, 139; in the 
second Kanawha Valley cam- 
paign, xiv, 167-168; operations 
against Jackson in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, 194; appointed to 
, command Army of the Cumber- 
land, 269; at battle of Mur- 
freesboro, 270-274; at battle of 
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Iuka, 288-289; at battle of Cor- 
inth, 290-292; xv, 285, 292; in 
Chattanooga campaign, xiv, 360- 
367; xv, 383, 384. 

Ross, EDMUND G., xvi, 201, 
ZA es. 

Ross, JOHN, explorations of, i, 
501. 

Ross, ROBERT, xi, 314, 315; xii, 
128. 

ROUVILLE, HERTEL DE, xi, 115, 
124, 126. 

ROWLAND, Kate M., xvii, 418. 

ROWLANDSON, Mary, ii, 197. 

RUFFIN, EDMUND, xiv, 58; 
XV, 2905 

RUGGLES, DANIEL, xiv, 285. 


RuccLes, TIMOTHY, iv, 490; 
Vip LOOs Tnx 

RUMSEY, JAMES, vii, 41. 

RusH, BENJAMIN, vi, 215; 


vii, 394; xX, 101; xii, 434. 
RusH, PHOEBE A., xii, 425. 


RusH, RICHARD, xii, 194-195, 
212. 

Rusk, JEREMIAH M., xviii, 
170. 

Rusk, THomas J., ix, 419, 
423. 


RUSSELL, JOHN A. xx, 130. 

RUSSELL, PETER, xi, 349, 350, 
351. 

Russia, first settlement on the 
Pacific, x, 369; discoveries in 
Behring Sea, 370-372; explora- 
tion and occupation of Alaska, 
374; grants fur trade monopoly 
in, 375; establishes post in Cali- 
fornia, 381; conflict with the 
British as to Alaska, 382-384; 
sells Alaska to the United 
States, 386-387; xviii, 46; neu- 
trality proclamation of in Revo- 
lutionary War, vi, 390-391; at- 
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titude of during the Civil War, 
XV, 358, 386. 
RussIAN-AMERICAN FuR Com- 
PANY, organization and _ privi- 
leges of, x, 61, 95, 375-3763; eS- 
tablished at Kadiak, 374; at 
Sitka, 378; dispute with Hud- 
son’s Bay Company as to river 
navigation, 383-384; end of its 
control, 386. 
Rust, ALBERT, xiv, 167. 
RUTGERS COLLEGE (Queen’s 
College) founded, iv, 367. 
RUTLEDGE, EDMUND, vi, 149. 
RUTLEDGE, EDWARD, vii, 187. 
RUTLEDGE, JOHN, opposes Par- 
liamentary tax laws, ili, 473; in 
Stamp Congress, iv, 490; dele- 
gate to Continental Congress, 
vi, 149; strengthens defenses of 
Charleston, 248; supports Moul- 
trie at Charleston, vi, 346; 
urges Congress to raise force 
for Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, 351; on popular election, 
vii, 98; on State representation, 
1o1, 116; on the slave trade, 
128, 139; on the regulation of 
commerce, 133; justice of the 
Supreme Court, 242; Senate re- 
fuses his nomination to chief 
justiceship of the Supreme Court, 
Vii, 299. 
RYAN, ABRAM J., xvi, 245. 
RYSINGH, JOHN, iv, 107-114. 


SABINE Cross ROoADs, battle 
of, xv, 396. 
SABINE Pass, Federals  re- 


pulsed at, xiv, 393. 
SABINE RIVER, 

New Spain, ili, 281, 283, 423. 
SABLE IsLAND, attempted col- 


boundary of 
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onization of by France, i, 365, 
494- eee 

SACAJAWEA, Vill, 230. 

Sacs AND Foxes, the, early lo- 
cation of, ii, 299; wars with 
the Sioux, 299; driven to Wis- 
consin river, 299; unite with 
the Foxes, 299; aid the British 
in 1812, 300; treaty of peace 
made with the United States, 
300; cede lands to the United 
States, 300; xii, 270; Black 
Hawk’s War, ii, 300, 302; viil, 
3143 xii, 270. 

SACKETT’s HARBOR, naval base 
at, xi, 306; American naval vic- 
tory at, 308; xii, 110. 

SACO, Vv, 44, 105. 

SACRAMENTO, x, 313. 

SAGARD, GABRIEL, xi, 36. 

SAGUENAY river, i, 393, 395, 
BNSS ih, Be, Bare 

St. ANTHONY, Falls of, La 
Sueur reaches in 1700, iii, 250. 

St. AUGUSTINE, founded by 
Menendez,” inn 94375) Ulin maxis 
burned by the Carolinians, 294; 
besieged by Oglethorpe, 311- 
312; transferred to the British, 
ili, 385; condition of at the 
time of British occupancy, 406. 

ST. BERNARD’s Bay (see Mata- 
gorda). 

SAINT BRANDAN, alleged to 
have crossed the Atlantic in the 
sixth century, i, ro. 

SAINT-CASTINE, BARON DE, ii 
203; Xi, 234-235, 236. 

SAINT-CHARLES, xi, 378. 

St. CLAIR, ARTHUR, in the 
Revolutionary War, vi, 255, 
269, 287; governor of North- 
west territory, viii, 97, 106, 137, 
284; his administration, 139, 


> 
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442; campaign against the 
Miamis, ii, 275; viii, 141; de- 
nounces Congress, 160; is re- 
moved from office, 161; later 
years of, 161. 

St. CLArr, ARTHUR, JR., vili, 
146; xii, 125. 

St. DENIs, xi, 377. 

SAINT-DENIS, JUCHEREAU DE, 
A 251 

SaINT-DENis, Louis J. DE, ex- 
plorations of in Texas, iii, 251, 
280-282; ix, 381. 

ST. EUSTACHE, xi, 379. 

St. Foye, battle of, xi, 223. 


SAINT-GAUDENS, AuGUSTUS, 
XVili, 345. 

ST. JOHN’s, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
Humphrey Gilbert takes pos- 


session of, xi, 464; destroyed by 
the French, 467; again seized 
by the French, 468; retaken by 
England, 469; destroyed by fire, 
470. 

St. JoHN’s RIVER, ili, 18, 33. 

SAINT JOSEPH ISLAND, ii, 219. 

ST. JosEPH RIVER, ii, 266, 280. 

ST. JusT, LETELLIER DE, xi, 
449. 

St. LAWRENCE, Gulf and riv- 
er of, explored by Cartier, i, 
389, 392; xi, 23-24; Indians of 
and their location, li, 211-212; 
history of, 213-236. 

St. LEGER, BarRY, vi, 289; xi, 
274, 275. 

St. Louis, founded, ii, 225, 
258; iii, 193, 439, 441; Vi, 37; 
x, 60; a great fur centre, 60; 
attacked by the British, iii, 443; 
treaty of, ii, 293; at the time of 
the Louisiana Purchase, viii, 
216. 

SainT-Lusson, DAUMONT DE, 


469 


takes formal possession of old 


Northwest for France, i, 416, 
500; li, 285; ili, 186. 
Saint Mactovu, alleged to 


have crossed the Atlantic in the 
sixth century, i, 10. 

St. Mary’s, Mp., founded, iv, 
207) 10 1763, Vi, 15. 

St. Pau, Territorial capital 
of Minnesota, viii, 322; com- 
mercial advantages of, vili, 434. 

St. PHILIPPE RIVER (see Missis- 
sippi). 

SAINT-PIERRE ISLAND, iv, 473; 
ViisneOs 

St. THomas, island of, treaty 
negotiated for purchase of, 
Xvili, 47- 

SAINT-VALLIER, JEAN B. DE, 
xi, 109, 120. 

SALABERRY, CHARLES M. 
D’IRUMBERRY DE, Xi, 305, 310. 

SALADO, Texans massacred at, 
ix, 433. 

“SALARY GRAB 
540; Xvill, 84-85. 

SALAS, MARIANO, ix, 326, 334, 


Bibi xvi, 


346. 

SALCEDO, Digeco L. DE, ix, 60, 
Gre 

SALEM (Naumkeag), found- 
ed, v, 54; witchcraft persecu- 


tion in, 319; prominence of in 
1763, vi, 20; seat of govern- 
ment of Massachusetts at, 145; 
fortification of, 157; privateer- 
ing fleet of, 368. 

SaLEM (N. J.), founded, iv, 
188, 255. 

SALISBURY, R. D., xix, 50. 

SALOMON, HayM, iv, 193; Vii, 
69. 

SALT LAKE 
viii, 238. 


City, founded, 
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SALTONSTALL, 
371, 374, 386. 

SALTONSTALL, GURDON, v, 367. 

SALTONSTALL, NATHANIEL, v, 
251. 

SALTONSTALL, RICHARD, v, 55, 
74, 75- 

SALVADOR, declares its inde- 
pendence of Spain, ix, 128; re- 
fuses union with Mexico, 129; 
is forced into union with Mexi- 
co, 130; joins the Central 
American republic, 130; rebels 
and invades Guatemala, 136; 
secedes from the federal repub- 
lic, 139, 146; invades Hondur- 
as, 146; at war with Guate- 
mala, 150; in alliance over- 
throws Walker in Nicaragua, 
158; war with Honduras and 
Guatemala, 162; joins Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua in war 
against Guatemala and Hondur- 
as, 164; products of, 175; popu- 
lation of, 176; joins Honduras 
in war against Nicaragua, 178. 

SALVATION ARMY, xviii, 426. 

SALZBURGERS, immigration of, 
ili, 381. 

SAMBOS, THE, their territory, ix, 
113; concede privileges to the 
English, 114. 

SAMOA, United States vessels 
wrecked at Upolu, xviii, 177; 
extent and population of, xx, 
269-270; characteristics of the 
natives, 270; industries of, 270; 
political organization of, 271; 
history and settlement of, 271- 
272; United States’ intervention 
in, 272-273; Pago Pago ac- 
quired by the United States 
as a coaling station, 273; trip- 
artite control of, 273; the 


DUDLEY, Vi, 
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United States acquires Tutuila 
and other islands, xviii, 177; 
xx, 274; administration of the 
possessions, 274-276. 

SAMOSET, V, 29. 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM ., in 
command of the North Atlantic 
Squadron, xvili, 286; xx, 30, 
45; commissioner to supervise 
Spanish evacuation of Cuba, 63. 

San ANTONIO DE BEJAR, ix, 
383, 410-411, 414, 431. 

SAN CARLOS, mission of estab- 
lished at Monterey, x, 22. 

SAN DIEGO, x, 14, 18; mission 
established, 22. 

SAN DoMINGO, viii, 191, 195, 
202-205; XVili, 50. 

SANDUSKY, li, 250. 


SAN Francisco, Bay of 
reached overland from San 
Diego, x, 22, 188; mission of 


established, 22, 193; in pos- 
session of United States, x, 255; 
rapid growth of, 277; first 
newspapers in, 277; conditions 
following the gold discovery, x, 


307-310; Vigilance Committees 
formed, 311; Civic reforms, 
312-313. 


SAN ILDEFONSO, treaty of, viii, 
189, 196. 

San Jacinto, battle of, ix, 
312, 422; xii, 345. 

SAN JosE, founded, x, 195. 

San JuAN, battle of, xx, 42- 
43. 

San MiIcuEL Bay, discovered 
by Balboa, ix, 31. 

SAN SALVADOR, subjugated by 
Alvarado, ii, 20. 

SanTA ANNA, ANTONIO L. DE, 
joins Mexican independence 
party, ix, 304; revolts against 
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the Empercr Iturbide, 304; 
leads insurrection against Ped- 
taza, 307; defeats Spanish in- 
vasion, 308; “pronounces” 
against Guerrero, 308; over- 
throws Bustamante, 309; elected 
president (1833), 309; plots in 
favor of a centralized govern- 
ment, 309; secures a new con- 
stitution, 310; Texans support, 
405; Texas opposes his des- 
potism, 310, 409; occupies Béjar, 
310, 414; takes the Alamo and 
massacres the prisoners, 311, 415; 
xli, 345; massacres Texans at 
Goliad, ix, 311, 418; xii, 345; is 
routed and captured by Houston, 
ix, 312, 422; xli, 345; signs pub- 
lic and secret treaties with Texas, 
ix, 312, 422; wounded in war 
with the French, 317; sup- 
presses Federal insurrections, 
318; overthrows Bustamante, 
318; chosen provisional presi- 
dent, 318; secures dictatorial 
power, 318; is overthrown and 
banished, 319-320; is again 
elected president (1846), 326; 
takes command of the army, 
326; defeated at Buena Vista, 
327; at Cerro Gordo, 328, xii, 
163; evacuates the capital, ix, 
331; xii, 164; resigns the 
presidency, and goes into exile, 
ix, 331; again elected presi- 
dent (1853), 333; rules as a 
despot, 334; is again  over- 
thrown, and goes into exile, 334; 
death of, 358. 

SANTA Barpara, founded, x, 
196. 

Santa Fe, founded, ix, 469, 
470; massacre of Spaniards, ii, 
47; 1x, 470; recovered by the 
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Spaniards, ii, 48; ix, 470-471; 
trail opened, x, 222. . 

SANTA HELENA, (Port Royal) 
taken by Villafafe for Spain, 
ili, 13; settlement at, 15. 

“SANTA HERMANDAD,”’ 
ili, 433; ix, 242. 

SANTA Lucia CoZUMALHUAPA, 
ruins of, xix, 233-234. 

SANTA Maria Bay (see Pen- 
sacola). 

SANTA MARIA DE LA ANTIGUA, 
founded by Enciso, ix, 19. 

SANTEES, the, ii, 309. 

SANTIAGO DE CuBA, Spanish 
fleet destroyed at, xviii, 277; 
XX, 45-47; surrender of, 48. 

SANTO EsPIRITU river, 
Mississippi river). 

SARATOGA, first battle of, vi, 
293; second battle of, 294; xi, 
B75. 

SARCEES 
350, 355. 

SARGEANT, JOHN, xii, 292, 293. 

SARGENT, JOHN S., xvili, 344. 

SARGENT, WINTHROP, viii, 94, 
96, 137- 

SASKATCHEWAN, 
Pah Bt 

Sassacus, sachem of the Pe- 
quods, ii, 155; v, 99. 

SASSAMON, il, 189; v, 230. 

SAUER, CHRISTOPHER, iv, 416. 

SAULTERS, the (see Chippe- 
was). 

SAuLT STE. Marle£, i, 4163 
li, 284, 3263 ili, 248. 

SAUNDERS, CHARLES, xi, 217, 
220, 221. 

SAVANNAH, founded, iii, 304; 
surrendered by the British, vi, 
421; occupied by Sherman, xiv, 
442; XV, 444. 


the, 


(see 


(Sarcis) kee eer iis 


territory of, 
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SAVANNAH, THE, pioneer 
ocean steam vessel, xii, 375. 

SAVANNAS, the, 11, 309. 

SAXE, JOHN G., %Vili, 330. 

SAYBROOK, Vv, 94, 100, IOI, 
144, 147. 

ScaLAwacs, the, xvi, 250, 262. 

SCAREY CREEK, engagement 
at, xiv, 146. 

SCHENCK, ROBERT C., xiv, 200; 
XV, 270; XvVili, 320-321. 

SCHENECTADY, massacre at, iv, 
33, 2993; V, 299; xi, 115. 

SCHERMERHORN, JOHN F., viii, 
270. 

SCHLEY, WINFIELD S., rescues 
Greely’s Polar expedition, xviii, 
146; in command of the Flying 
Squadron, xx, 31; at the naval 
battle off Santiago, xviii, 286; 


xx, 45-47; demands investiga- 
tion, xviii, 286. 

SCHOFIELD, JOHN M., opera- 
tions in Missouri, xiv, 303; 


takes Wilmington, xv, 437; at 
battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville, xiv, 434-435; XV, 4453 
secretary of war, xvi, 218; in 
charge of first military district, 
254, 257, 260, 263, 385-386. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, HENRY R., viii, 
294; xii, 349, 432. 

SCHOULER, JAMES, Xvili, 332. 

SCHOUTEN, CORNELIUS, discov- 
ers passage round Cape Horn, 
xX, 16-17. 

SCHURMAN, JAcoB G., xx, 247. 

SCHURZ, CARL, criticises Lin- 
coln’s war policy, xv, 286; on 
the attitude of the South toward 
the Union and the negro, xvi, 
118-122, 129-130, 167-168; aban- 
dons the Republican party, xvi, 
543; secretary of the interior, 
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XVi, 554; xviii, 131; brief notice 
of, xviii, 311. 


SCHUYLER, PETER, iv, 297, 
811312; 339-34070a1,, 1183 

SCHUYLER, PHILIP J.,  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of 


the Revolutionary Army, Vi, 
228; in command of the forces 
in New York, 233; accompanies 
expedition against Canada, 236; 
his operations against Bur- 
goyne, vi, 287, 288; superseded 
by Gates, 293; advocates canal 
system for New York, xii, 213. 

SCHUYLER (Stanwix) fort, i, 
148. 

SCHUYLKILL river, iv, 40, 49, 
52, 63-64. 

SCHWAN, THEODORE, xx, 49. 

SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 
leaders in the period, 1809- 
1837, xli, 432; growth of New 
England industries, xviii, 365; 
the ironclad vessel, 366; war 
implements, 367; machinery in 


agriculture, 367; the rotary 
press, 368;° wood pulp paper, 
370;  type-setting machinery, 


370; the half-tone print, 372; 
the turbine, 374, 392, 393; shoe 
machinery, 374; machine tools, 
375; the phonograph, 376; the 
kinetoscope, 377; submarine 
vessels, 377; astronomical inves- 
tigation, 378; medical and sur- 
gical progress, 378-379; ap- 
plied science, 379; famous 
bridges, 380; the “skyscraper,” 
381; elevated railways, sub- 
ways and tunnels, 383, 385; 
aérial navigation, 386; the mag- 
netic telegraph and its aids, 
Xvill, 387; the telephone, 389, 
424; wireless telegraphy, 390; 
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the electric light, 391; elec- 
tric power, 392; the electric 
railway, 393, 423; the storage 
battery, 397; the electric motor, 
399; electricity for heating, 
399; electricity in the home, 
399- + 

ScioTro PURCHASE, terms of, 
viii, 99; French settle Galli- 
polis, 100; its failure, ror. 

ScioTo river, ii, 269, 271, 272. 

ScITUATE, established by Ply- 
mouth, v, 35. 

ScorcH-IRIsH, immigration of, 
ili, 354, 381-383; iv, 408; viii, 
17-19; as pioneers in Western 
expansion, x, 28. 

ScoTT, CHARLES, xii, go. 

Scorr, R: K., xvi, 323, 326, 
333- 

ScotT, THOMAS, xi, 441. 

Scott, WINFIELD, at battle of 
Queenston Heights, xii, 96; 
captures Fort Erie, 124; at the 


battle of Chippewa, 124; at 
Lundy’s Lane, 124; quarrels 
with Jackson, 241; in Black 


Hawk War, vili, 314; succeeds 
Taylor in the Mexican War, 
xiil, 163; operations from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, 163-164; cap- 
tures Vera Cruz, ix, 328; de- 


feats Santa Anna at Cerro 
Gordo, 328; victories of Con- 
treras, Cherubusco and Molino 


del Rey, 329; takes Chapulte- 
pec and occupies the capital, 
330; relieved of command, 332; 
nominated for the presidency, 
xili, 183; advises strengthening 
Southern forts in view of 
threatened secession, xv, 122; 
advises surrender of Forts Sum- 
ter and Pickens, 234; plan of 
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early operations of the Civil 
War, xiv, 69, 148-151; retires 
from chief command of - the 


army, Xiv, 173; XV, 25%. 
SEABURY, SAMUEL, xii, 410. 
SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 

adoption of, vi, 471. 

SEARCH, RIGHT OF (see Right of 
Search). : 

SEARS, BARNAS, xvil, 398-400. 

SEBASTIAN, BENJAMIN, viii, 
180, 187. 

SECESSION, right of assumed 
in 1798, xii, 281; Pickering pro- 
poses withdrawal of Massachu- 
setts from the Union, 116, 282; 
relation of to State sovereignty, 
xv, 177; right of claimed by 
Tucker, 183; by Joseph Quin- 
cy, 184; by the Hartford Con- 
vention delegates, 185; by 
Rawle, 186-189; Andrew Jack- 
son on, xv, 195-196, 198; John 
Q. Adams defends right of, 206; 
murmurs of in the South, xii, 
224, 225, 273; murmurings of 
in New England, 131; Greeley 
on right of, xv, 123; Southern 
senators and __ representatives 
manifesto advocating, 127 
South Carolina passes ordinance 
of secession, 130; its claim of 
right of, 135-138; its justifica- 
tion for, 148-149; Georgia and 
other States threaten, (1850), 
207; Webster on, 208-209; right 


of claimed by Giddings and 
others, xiii, 132; favored by 
South Carolina in 1851, 305; 


right of asserted by New Eng- 
land, -xiv, 10, 26; Southern 
States pass ordinances of, 12, 
15; right of expressed in the 
North, 21-22; Kentucky and 
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Missouri conventions 
ordinances of, 97, 115. 

SECESSIONVILLE, battle of, xiv, 
320. t 

SEcCoRD, LAURA, xi, 307. 

SEDGWICK, CATHARINE M., 
xill, 429. 

SEDGWICK, JOHN, in the Pen- 
insular Campaign, xiv, 213; at 
battle of Chancellorsville, xiv, 
328-335; XV, 311. 

SEDGWICK, ROBERT, xi, 232. 

SEDITION AcT, (1798), vii, 
342; xv, 179; conviction un- 
der, vii, 343 ; Kentucky repudiates 
it, 344; Virginia opposes, viii, 
125. 

SEIGNIORIES, established in 
Canada, xi, 77; legislation to 
abolish, xi, 327, 423. 

SELISH, THE, migration of, 
xix, 94. 

SEMINOLES, the, advent of in 
Florida, ii, 63; territory of, iii, 
5; agree with the United States 
to march West, ii, 63; war 
with the United States, (1817), 
63-64; xii, 178-179; Monroe dis- 
claims 'Jackson’s extreme course 
in, 286; war of (1835-1842), ii, 
64-65% xii, 271-272; xili, 275 
removed to Indian territory, il, 
65. 

SEMMES, PAUL J., at battle 
of Chancellorsville, xiv, 333. 

SEMMES, RAPHAEL, in com- 
mand of the Sumter, xiv, 316; 
is appointed to the Alabama, 
316; captures the Hatteras, 317; 
cruises of in 1864, 452; at battle 
of Sailor’s Creek, 481. 

SEMPLE, ROBERT, x, 251, 292. 

SENATE, number and method 
of election of its members, vii, 


pass 
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136; how vacancies filled, 136; 
payment of members of, 137; 
privileges of, 137; powers of, 
vil, 137; of first Congress or- 
ganized, vii, 233; plan of se- 
lecting committees, vii, 238. 
SENECAS, THE, hostility to 
the French, ii, 224, 225, 227; xi, 
107; their villages destroyed, 
111-112. (see also Iroquois.) 
SEQUESTRATION AcT, passed 
by Congress, xv, 249. 
SeRIs, the, distribution 
characteristics of, ii, 42-43. 
SERNA, JUAN PEREZ DE LA, ix, 


and 


255. 
SERRA, JUNIPERO, founds San 
Die Zoe, 3855 x lS 7 oan 


Carlos Mission, x, 189; San An- 


tonio, 189; San Gabriel, 190; 
San Louis Obispo, 190; San 
Juan Capistrano, 192; San 


Buenaventura, 196; Santa Bar- 
bara and Purisima, 197; his 
government of the California 
missions, x, 21. 

SEVEN PINES, battle of, xiv, 
216-217 XV, 271. 

SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 
French and Indian War). 

SEVIER, JOHN, in the Revolu- 
tionary War, vi, 356-3573 viii, 
40, 42; settles on the Watauga, 
ill, 418; vili, 25; defends Wa- 
tauga fort, 29; president of 
Franklin State (Watauga), 86; 
opposition to in Franklin, viii, 
69; fight with Tipton, 71; ar- 
rested for treason but escapes, 
72; offers Spain the alliance of 
Kentucky, 180; elected governor 
of Tennessee, 72, 136; quarrels 
with Andrew Jackson, xii, 233. 

SEWALL, ARTHUR, xvili, 229. 


(see 
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SEWALL, HaArRoLD M., xx, 183. 

SEWALL, SAMUEL, v, 260, 
325, 361-362. 

SEWALL, STEPHEN, v, 399. 

SEWARD, WILLIAM H., on the 
annexation of Texas, xiii, 137; 
influence on Taylor’s adminis- 
tration, 246; speech on Clay’s 
compromise (the higher law 
doctrine), xiii, 267-271; xvi, 
508; opposes Douglas’s Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, xiii, 321-322; 
the Fugitive Slave Law, 341- 
342; secretary of state, xv, 125; 
opposes coercion of the South, 
xiv, 21; declines conference 
with Confederate commission- 
ers, 48; promises evacuation of 
Sumter, xv, 235; breach of 
faith as to Fort Sumter charged 
against, xiv, 50-51; course of 
in respect to Napoleon’s design 
to establish a monarchy in 
Mexico, xv, 372; xviii, 42; dis- 
avows Wilkes’s seizure of Mas- 
on and Slidell on the British 
steamer, Trent, xv, 2533; xviii, 
43, 45; at the Hampton Roads 
Conference, xiv, 465; xv, 440; 
xvi, 43; attempted assassination 
of, xv, 481; negotiates pur- 
chase of Alaska, xviii, 46; 
negotiates treaty for acquisition 
of St. Thomas Island, 47; re- 
lations of with Lincoln, xv, 288- 
289; influence of in Johnson’s 
administration, xv, 73; xvili, 
rx, 13; loses confidence of Re- 
publican leaders, 13. 

Seymour, Horatio, elected 
governor of New York, xv, 281; 
opposes continuation of Civil 
Wate202 xvi, 57/55 and. the 
draft riots in New York, xv, 333- 
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334; nominated for the presi- 
dency, xviii, 30. 

SEYMOUR, TRUMAN, xiv, 4II. 

SHAFTER, WILLIAM R., in 
command of United States 
army in Cuba, xviii, 276, 277, 
278; xx, 39-48. 

SHALER, ALEXANDER, xiv, 411. 

SHANNON, THE, destroys the 
Chesapeake, xi, 310; xii, 109. 

SHANNON, WILSON, xili, 384, 
399, 412, 413. 

SHARKEY, WILLIAM L., 
277; Xvi, 81, 94. 


xiii, 


SHARPSBURG, (see Antietam). 
SHARPE, GOVERNOR Horatio, 
ili, 340; iv, 468, 496. 
SHAWNEES, THE, (Algonqui- 
AN) eteLTICOL ye NOL, KIKN ESAs 
prehistoric habitat of, 329; 


in Ohio, ii, 238, 239, 244; xix, 
348; devastate the Ohio border, 
ii,’ 241; make peace with the 
English, 257; location and mi- 
gration of, 261-268; history of, 
268-271; im ~ Pontiac’s War, 
2703 Mi, 4103 x1, 24735 in) Cre= 
sap’s War, ii, 272; peace with 
tribes of concluded at Fort Pitt, 
274; Tecumseh forms league 
against the whites, 278; defeat 
of at Tippecanoe, 278; xii, 51; 
join the English in the war of 
1812, ii, 279; xi, 303; xii, 51; set- 
tlements of in Mexico and near 
Cape Girardeau, ii, 279; set- 
tlement in Indian territory, 279. 

SHays, DANIEL, vii, 17-18. 

SHAYs’s REBELLION, vii, 58, 
173. 

SHEAFFE, Rocer H., xi, 304, 
306; xii, 95-96. 

SHELBY, IsAAc, in the Revolu- 
tionary War, vi, 356-3573 viii, 
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40, 42; first governor of Ken- 
tucky, 118; in the War of 1812, 
Sub) 1G 


SHELL, prehistorie, relics of 
articles of, xix, 353-358. 

SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL, xvi, 
161-162. 

SHELBURNE, LORD, vi, 430, 
431. 

SHENANDOAH, THE, depreda- 


tions of, xiv, 455, 480; xv, 429. 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY, Spotts- 
wood’s expedition to, iii, 320, 
352; vili, 11-12; settlement of, 
iii, 353; Johnston’s campaign, 
xiv, 147-154; Sigel’s, Hunter’s 
and Sheridan’s campaigns in, 
Xiv, 419-422. 

SHEPLEY, GEORGE F., xvi, 53. 

SHERBROOKE, JOHN C., xi, 332- 
333- 

SHERIDAN, PHiLip H., at bat- 
tle of Perryville, xv, 292; at 
Stone River, 292; at Chicka- 
mauga, xiv, 363; at Chattanoo- 
ga, 364; operations in Shenan- 
doah Valley, 415; xv, 403; at 
Cold Harbor, xiv, 416; raid 
toward Charlotteville, 420; at 
Winchester, 421; at Cedar 
Creek, 421; xv, 403; at Five 
Forks, xiv, 472; xv, 4633; cuts 
off Lee at Lynchburg, xiv, 475- 
476; xv, 464; in charge of the 


fifth military district, ix, 456; 
Xvi, 254, 261; removes civil 
officers in New Orleans, 262- 


263; is replaced, ix, 457; xvi, 279; 
suppresses White League out- 
break at New Orleans, xvi, 382; 
sends troops to support of the 
negro faction at Vicksburg, xvi, 
397- 


SHERMAN Bit, (1890), en- 
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acted, xviii, 210, 353; repealed 
(1893), 210, 218. 

SHERMAN, JOHN, on the ad- 
mission of Minnesota, vili, 326; 
secretary of the treasury, xvi, 554; 
xvili, 131; and the Sherman Act 
of 1890, 210; on the tariff of 
1883, 237; secretary of state, 
265; course of during Cuban in- 
surrection, xx, 14, 19, 21; con- 
cludes treaty for annexation of 
Hawaii, xx, 181; brief notice of, 
XVili, 318-319. 

SHERMAN, Rocer, delegate to 
Continental Congress, vi, 149; 
on popular representation, vii, 
96, 97; on State representation, 
100, 102, 117, 118; on the slave 
trades) Vil 123s Opes Lmao 
epitome of career of, vii, 82. 

SHERMAN, WILLIAM T., at 
Pittsburg Landing, xv, 263- 
264; promoted brigadier-general, 
329; expedition of to Chicka- 
saw Bayou, xiv, 294-297; com- 
mands land forces in Port Roy- 
al expedition, 317-318; at 
Chattanooga, 367; relieves Knox- 
ville, 369; in expedition against 
Arkansas Post, 372; at the 
siege of Vicksburg, 372-381; oc- 
cupies Jackson, 383; in com- 
mand of the Mississippi Divis- 
ion, xv, 398; campaign against 
Atlanta, xiv, 427-431; xv, 40r1- 
403; his march to the Sea, xiv, 


440-442; XV, 443-444; receives 
thanks of © Congress, 448; 
marches from Savannah to 


Goldsborough, xiv, 467-468; xv, 
461; concludes peace terms with 
Johnston, 486-489; the Cabinet 
disavows them, 490; xvi, 188; 
receives the surrender of 
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Johnston’s army, xv, 491. 

SHIELDS, JAMES, xiv, 198, 203, 
204. 

SHILLABER, BENJAMIN P.,, 
(Mrs. Partington, pseud.), xviii, 
337- 

SHILOH, battle of, xiv, 260; 
Aig AARC, 

SHIPBUILDING, in New Eng- 
land, vi, 366, 377; early pros- 
perity of, vii, 39. 

SHIPPING, American, France 
and England ravage, vii, 428- 
430. 

SHIRLEY, WILLIAM, his writs 
of assistance provoke colonists, 
v, 401; sends expedition against 
Louisburg, v, 377-380; xi, 167; 
leads expedition against Fort 
Niagara, v, 391; xi, 183; re- 
commends expatriation of the 
Acadians, 187; his military 
qualities, 191; tries to relieve 
Fort Oswego, 192; is recalled, 
196; proposes stamp tax in the 
colonies, xi, 263. 


SHosHONES, (Nahuatlan) the, 
tribes and territory of, ii, 363; 
tribal characteristics, 364; the 
“Diggers,” 364; home of the 


Shoshone tribe, 364; Snake In- 
dians, 364; migrations of, 364- 
365; the Bannocks, 365; the 
Utes, 365; the Paiutes, 366; the 
Paviotsos, 366; the Gosiutes, 
366; the Hopis or Moquis, 367; 
history of the Shoshonean In- 
dians and their relations with 
the whites, 367-368; war between 
the Paiutes and the Mormons, 
368-369; slave trade among the 
tribes, 369; outrages against 
overland travellers, 370; out- 
break in 1865, 370; the Modoc 
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War, 371; outbreak of the Utes 
in 1872, 371; customs and char- 
acteristics of these tribes, 372- 
373; the Comanches (Padoucas) 
their territory and migrations, 
373-374; their relations with 
the whites, 374; prehistoric 
territory of, xix, 36; migration 
of, 94, 286; numeral system of, 
96; archeological guides to first 
movements of, 99; linguistic re- 
lation of to the Nahuatlan 
stock, ror-102; culture status of, 
102. 


SHREVE, HENRY M., xii, 375.- 


SHUBRICK, WILLIAM B., x, 269. 
SHUTE, SAMUEL, v, 363. 
SIBLEY, Henry HastTINos, first 
Congressional delegate from 
Minnesota, viii, 321; in the 
Sioux rebellion, ii, 330. 
SIBLEY, HENRY Hopkins, leads 
Confederate army into New 
Mexico, ix, 447, 489; xiv, 307- 


308. 

SICKLES, DANIEL E., in cam- 
paign against Richmond, xiv, 
220; at Gettysburg, 343-344; 


XV, 322; in charge of the second 
military district, xvi, 254, 266- 
268, 269-271, 273; is removed, 
279: 
SIGEL, FRANZ, xiv, 110, 419. 
SicouRNEY, Lyp1a H., xii, 404. 
SIGSBEE, CHARLES D., xviii, 
ZOS eRe en 
SIKSIKAS, THE, (see Blackfeet). 
SILL, JosHUA W., xiv, 271. 
SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN, xii, 432. 
SIMCOE, JOHN G., xi, 347-349. 
SimMs, WILLIAM G.,_ xiii, 
429; xvi, 245; xvii, 406. 
Sioux, THE (Siouan), tribes 
and territory of, ii, 71, 91-92, 


: 
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2SOmm2 S75 e320) | XIX, “35, 298; 
original habitat of, 419-423; Du 
Lhut among, iii, 249; Le Sueur 
visits, 249;—-the Dakotas, their 
tribal divisions and __loca- 
tions, ii, 327, 328; movement 
westward, 328, their friend- 
ly relations with the English, 
328; in the Revolutionary and 
1812 Wars, 328; ili, 443; peace 
treaty with the United States, 
ii, 328; boundary treaty with the 
United States, 328; outbreak of 
in 1862, 330; Vili, 338; ex- 
pedition against by Generals 
Terry and Crook, ii, 3313; xviii, 
136; surrender of Sioux, ii, 332; 
outbreak in 1890-91, 333 :—the As- 
siniboins, their location, 334; 
wars with the Dakotas, 334; 
movement westward, 334; wars 
with other tribes, 335;—the 
Mandans, habits and customs, 
335; their traditional history 
and migrations, 336-337; their 
villages, 337;—the Minitarees, 
337;—the Arikaras, 337;—mi- 
grations of the lIowas, Otoes, 
Missouris, Ponkas, Omahas, 
Osages, Kansas and Quapaws, 
339-343. 
Sioux FALLS, 
336. 
SITGREAVES, LORENZO, ix, 483. 
SiTKA, Russia acquires, x, 62, 
378; becomes seat of govern- 
ment of Alaska, 390. 
SITTING BULL, ii, 
Xviii, 136-137. 
Sx Nations (see Iroquois). 
SLAcuM, W. A., x, 133. 
SLADE, WILLIAM xili, 56. 
SLATER, JOHN F., xvii, 401; 
XVill, 415. 


founded, viii, 


331-333; 
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SLATER, SAMUEL, pioneer cot- 
ton manufacturer in America, 
vii, 34. 

SLAUGHTER’s MOoUNTAIN (see 
Cedar Mountain). 

SLAVERY first’ introduced into 
the United States, xv, 28; early 
laws as to in Massachusetts, v, 
121, 359, 360; early legislation 
in New England, 359-362; in 
New Netherlands, iv, 35; in 
New York, 333, 335-336; begin- 
nings of in Carolina, iii, 146; in 
Georgia, 314; introduced into 
Virginia, 82, 112; in Louisiana, 
231, 234, 239; in the Floridas, 
397, 408; economic need of in 
the South, 463; in Southern 
States in 1763, vi, 17-18, 42-44; 
opposition in South to slave 
trade, 18; the slave traffic in 
the North, 44; status of at the 
close of the Revolution, vii, 44; 
emancipation laws of the States, 
44; prohibited in Massachusetts, 
45; political representation of 
slaves determined, 102, 119, 
127; North Carolina reserves 
right of in western lands, viii, 
127; status of under first State 
constitutions, vi, 466; Ken- 
tucky’s, viii, 117; Vermont’s, 121; 
in Vermont, 1777, xii, 306; 
abolished in Massachusetts, 
(1780-1783), 306; xv, 83; grad- 
ual abolition of in Pennsyl- 
vania (1780), xii, 306; New 
Hampshire a free State, 306; 
Virginia and Maryland repeal 
restriction on manumission, 306; 
gradual abolition of in New 
York, 306, 316; general in 1790, 
except in Massachusetts, xv, 10; 
slave population in 1790, 41; de- 


| 
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cline of in the north by decades 
to 1860, 11; number and distri- 
bution of slaves in Southern 
States in 1860, 12; ordinance of 
1785 prohibits in Northwest 
territory, vill, 84-85; and in 
that of 2787, .775 xii, 305, 322; 
xv, 83; compromises in Con- 
stitution concerning, 84; aboli- 
tion of south of the Ohio for- 
bidden in 1790, 16, 84; Fugitive 
Slave Act passed (1793), vii, 
296; xii, 308; status of in 1804, 
vii, 364; effect of the cotton-gin 
on, 364; code of Orleans Terri- 
tory, viii, 250-251; abolition of 
in Western States, 57; guar- 
anteed by Louisiana purchase, 
xii, 182; in Territories of Or- 


leans and Indiana, 182; in 
Louisiana, 182; in Missouri 
Territory, 182; in Alabama, 


183; economic aspects in r1810- 
1820, xii, 312, 318; Southern 
sentiment against, 313-314; 
emancipation prohibited in Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, 317; 
stages of Southern view of, 319- 
320; XV, 20; sentiment of 
Northwest in favor of, xii, 322- 
324; beginnings of the Aboli- 
tionist movement, 321;  litera- 
ture and work of the later aboli- 
tionists, 324-332; xlil, 43-473 
xv, 85; Missouri Compromise, 
Vill, 312; xii, 183-188; xv, 17, 
20; xvi, 507; the “Underground 
Railroad: exis 4O6se Xl, 333); 
bearing of on Civil War, xv, 
52-54; social resultant of slav- 
ery, 64-68; influence of on com- 
merce and industry, 73-77; on 
education, 77-78; in the gov- 
ernment of the nation, 79-82; a 


a 


political party for the abolition 
of, 82; Nat Turner’s insurrec- 
tion, xiii, 39-42; Congress re- 
fuses petitions against, 54-57; 
Xl, 356-358; general condition 


of slaves at middle of nine- 
teenth century, xiii, 213-219; 
Southern argument for, 228; 


the Dred Scott decision legal- 
WAH D8 GAS Sais Four (Call 
houn’s declaration and the reso- ~ 
lutions of the Virginia legisla- 
ture (1850), xiii, 246-248; be- 
comes a political issue, xii, 284; 
xv, 85, 95; Clay’s compromise as 
tOsy XI 254-2157 Ka Ol OTK 
xvi, 508; status of in territories, 
xili, 289; Fugitive Slave law 
enacted, 291; xv, 87; and Per- 
sonal Liberty Laws, 88; Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill legalizes, 91-93; 
xili, 314; the struggle in Kansas, 
375-403; adopted in Texas con- 
stitution, ix, 420, 437; prohibited 
in Indiana constitution, viii, 
257; provisions as to in Illinois 
constitution, 261-264; question 
of in California constitution, x, 
294; prohibited in Minnesota, 
viii, 324; the question in rela- 
tion to the admission of Oregon, 
X, 162, 173, 183, 333; xlil, 152; 
New Mexico becomes a Terri- 
tory without prohibition of, ix, 
480; sentiment in the North in 
1860 as to, xv, 36; provisions as 
to in Confederate constitution, 
xiv, 17; Crittenden’s resolutions 
as to, 29; military emancipation 
during Civil War, xiv, 232; 
Lincoln’s decree abolishing, xiv, 
325; xv, 290; abolished in the 
Territories, xv, 266, 451; and 
in District of Columbia 266, 
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451; slaves of owners in insur- 
rection emancipated, 451; Con- 
gress adopts the Thirteenth 
Amendment abolishing, xv, 454; 
abolished in Mississippi consti- 
tution (1865), xvi, 83; in that 
of Alabama, 84; prohibited in 
Tennessee constitution (1865), xv, 
453; xvi, 51; in that of Louisi- 
ana (1864), xv, 452; xvi, 55; 
in that of Arkansas, xv, 452: 
xvi, 58; gradual emancipation 
adopted in West Virginia, 
KV; 307, 4513; in Virginia, 
Aner in Maryland, 453; 
in Missouri, 453; church sep- 
aration (1807) in Illinois con- 
cerning, vili, 275; early organ- 
ization of the Friends against, 
XV, 82; attitude of the 
churches toward, xii, 307; xiii, 
52, 82; xvi, 455-457; separation 
of Methodist, Baptist and Pres- 
byterian churches, North and 
South, 457-459; the Southern 
churches and, xv, 78-79; life 
and treatment of the Southern 
slaves, xv, 55-60; xvi, 229-234; 
influence on of climate, xv, 13- 
14, 28; xvi, 239; economic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of, 
XV, 31-35, 38-42; xvi, 243-245; 
in Porto Rico, xx, 95, 104; abol- 
ished there, 10s; the natives 
of the Philippines enslaved, xx, 
206; negro in Central America, 
ix, 83; abolished in Central 
America, ix, 131; repeal of 
abolition in Nicaragua, ix, 157; 
Cortés reduces Indians of Mexi- 
co to, ix, 227; abolished in 
Mexico, ix, 307; in Texas un- 
der Mexico, ix, 401, 402; abol- 
ished by France in San Do- 
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mingo, viii, 203; recognized in 
peace treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, vi, 438; legislation against 
in Upper Canada, xi, 348; 
abolished in British dominions, 
Kil, 329% Kill, 167 sexviyeks. 
SLAVE TrRapDE, African, first 
introduced into Europe, i, 53; 
origin of African in North 
America, xvi, 233; international 
convention for suppression of, 
224; continued down to_ the 
Civil War, 229; the domestic 
trade, xii, 318; xv, 58-60; xvi, 
229; domestic sources of supply, 
xili, 212; decrees of Massa- 
chusetts prohibiting, xv, 83; 
South Carolina abolishes pro- 
hibition of, xii, 182, 309; Vir- 
ginia prohibits, 306; prohibited 
in Kentucky, vili, 117; in Span- 
ish American colonies acquired 
by England, iii, 292; ix, 108; 
recognized in the Constitution, 
vii, 127; debate in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, 127-133; 
term for abolition of, 131; aboli- 
tion of (1808), 44, 449; xii, 309; 
xv, 41; forbidden earlier in 
certain States, vii, 44, 45; pro- 


hibited in Louisiana Purchase 
territory, viii, 248; agreement 
between Great Britain and 


United States to secure aboli- 
tion of, xi, 316; declared piracy 
(1820), xii, 317; xv, 41; treaty 
signed (1842) with Great Brit- 
ain for suppressing African, 
xiil, 68; difficulties with Great 
Britain respecting the domestic, 
69-72; abolished in the District 
of Columbia (1850), xv, 21; 
treaty for suppression of be- 
tween the United States and 
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Great Britain, xv, 451; xvi, 
541; African, forbidden in Con- 
federacy, domestic allowed with- 
in it, xv, 211; beginning of 
West Indian, i, 338; ii, 6; pro- 
hibited in Upper Canada, 
(1793), xi, 348; negro intro- 
duced into Cuba, xx, 3; intro- 
duced into Porto Rico, xx, 95; 
beginning of in Central Ameri- 
Cavenileet3,. 15-= Indian, <sup- 
pressed, ix, 82; African trade 
in, 83; total emancipation de- 
creed there, ix, 131; number of 
Africans imported into the 
United States, xv, 41. 

SLIDELL, JOHN, mission of to 
Mexico, ix, 323; xiii, 155; elect- 
ed to the United States Senate, 
189; introduces bill for pur- 
chase of Cuba, 450; Confeder- 
ate commissioner to Great 
Britain, xv, 249; seized on 
board the British steamer 
Trent, xiv, 50; XV, 252; xviii, 
44; released on British demand, 
XV, 253; approves for the Con- 
federacy Napoleon’s designs to 
establish monarchy in Mexico, 


370. 
SLOAT, JoHN D., hoists Ameri- 


can flag at Monterey, x, 255, 
263. 

SLtocum, Henry W., xiv, 441, 
467. 

SLOUGHTER, HENRY, iv, 302. 

SmiTH, A. B., xi, 131. 

SMITH, ANDREW J., xiv, 296, 


445-447- 
SMITH, CHARLES E., xviii, 265. 
SmiTH, CHARLES F., xv, 263. 
SMITH, EDMUND K., at first 
battle of Bull Run, xiv, 162; xv, 
248; operations of in Ken- 
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tucky, xv, 284; in command of 
Confederate Trans-Mississippi 
forces, xiv, 443; in the Red 
River campaign, 444-447; sur- 
renders Confederate ‘Trans-Mis- 


sissippi forces, 479; on the 
treatment of negro prisoners, 
RVs 7/5" 

SMITH, FRANCIS, vi, 163, 164. 

SMITH, GERRIT, xiii, 315 
397, 451. 

SmiTH, Gustavus W., xiv, 
216, 217. 

SmMITH, HENRY, ix, 412, 413, 
423. 


SMITH, HOKE, xviii, 215. 

SmiTH, Hyrum, xii, 418. 

SMITH, JEDEDIAH S., x, 
I1g-120, 221. 

SMITH, JOHN, joins Newport’s 
expedition to Virginia, i, 457; 
explores the James, i, 458; ii, 
72; and the Chickahominy, i, 
4593 li, 73; ili, 66; story of his 
rescue by Pocahontas, i, 459; 
ii, 743 iil, 67; explores the Po- 
tomac and other rivers, i, 459; 
iii, 69; leads expedition to 
North Virginia (New Eng- 
land), i, 460; his descriptions 
of the country, i, 461; of the 
Massachusetts Indians, v, 28; 
his encouragement of agricul- 
ture in Virginia, iii, 79; later 
relations with the Virginia 
Company, iii, 100-101. 

SMITH, JONATHAN, vii, 179. 

SMITH, JOSEPH, claims to have 
found the Book of Mormon, xii, 
416; xiii, 425; establishes the 
Mormon church in New York, 
xii, 417; xiii, 425; moves to Ohio 
and Missouri, 425; to Illinois, 


118, 
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426; is assassinated, xii, 418, 
xili, 426. 

SMITH, JOSHUA, vi, 359. 

SmitH, Morcan L., Xiv, 296. 

SmITH, OLIVER H. xiii, 61. 

SMITH, ROBERT, vii, 388; xii, 
21. 

SMITH, WILLIAM, vi, 34, 345, 
349. 

SmiTH, WILLIAM F., xiv, 418. 

SMITHSON, JOHN, founds the 
Smithsonian Institute, xiii, 429. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE found- 
ed, xiii, 429. 

SMYTH, ALEXANDER, xii, 96- 
97- 

SMYTH, JOHN, v, 11. 

SNAKE INDIANS (see 
shones). 

SNIVELY, JACOB, ix, 434, 475. 

SocrtaL ConpiTIONS, at close of 
the Revolution, vii, 46, 51-57; 
in 1800, 374, 379; first half of 
nineteenth century—democratic 
spirit of, xii, 422-424; the advan- 
tageous position of woman in, 
424; some notable women of the 
first decades of the nineteenth 
century, 425-426; etiquette at the 
capital, 426; musical and dra- 
matic culture, 433; benevolent 
institutions, missions, 434; tem- 
perance, 436; for deaf and 
dumb, 437; for the blind, 437; 
for the pauper and the criminal, 
437, 438, 439; Southern before 
the war, xvii, 421-429; the new 
social life, 429-435; (1860-1905), 
improvement of dwellings, xviii, 
421; women in gainful occupa- 
tions, 421; woman’s work in so- 
cial economy, 422; the trol- 
ley and the telephone, 423-424; 
rural free delivery, 424; re- 


Sho- 
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ligious and quasi-religious move- 
ments, 425-427; philanthropic 
co-operation, 427; commemora- 
tive and fraternal organizations, 
428; life insurance and build- 
ing associations, 428-430; pa- 
triotic societies, 430; labor un- 
ions, 430-432; the Civic Federa- 
tion, 432; the economics of 
Henry George, 434; the drama, 
435; music, 436; influence of ex- 
ecutive departments, 438-441; 
the post office, 441; banking in- 
stitutions, 442; scientific and 
philosophic societies, 442-443. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION 
OF THE GOSPEL, V, 404; X, 139, 157 

SoMERS, GEORGE, Iii, 73. 

SONOMA, independence of Cali- 
fornia proclaimed at, x, 255. 

Sons oF LIBERTY, iv, 485, 489, 
491, 494, 497, 5¢2. 

Sons oF Liperty (Canadian), 
xi, 374, 376. 

SorREL RIVER, li, 215. 

Soro, HERNANDO DE, 1, 347- 
361, 498, 499; 11, 9, 54. (see also 
De Soto.) 

SOULE, PIERRE, xiii, 189; xviii, 
223. 

SounD Money DeEmocrATs, 
XVili, 229, 230. 

SouTH, THE, 
the colonies in, 1763, vi, 
to-18, 36-56; restricted immi- 
gration to, xvii, 4, 8; elements 
of population, 6; distribution of 
population, 15; sub-division of 
lands, 17; negro land owner- 
ship, 21; tenant system, 30-35; 
agricultural training schools, 36- 
38; experiment stations, 38; Far- 
mers’ Institutes, 40; agricultural 
products, 45-69; fruit, 69-71; 


condition of 
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live stock industry, 74-77; for- 
est product, 79-90; fisheries, 97- 
110; mines and mining indus- 
try, oil product, and quarrying, 
Ir1-142; natural gas, product 
and value, 142-143; raw ma- 
terials of, 148; indifference of 
to manufactures before the War, 
148; growth of manufactures 
since 1880, 154; institutions for 
training negroes in handicraft, 
161-163; for the whites, 166; 
textile schools, 192-193; cotton 
manufacture in, 170-175; disad- 
vantages and advantages of as 
compared with that of the 
North, 194-199; woolen manu- 
facture in, 205-206; cottonseed 
oil, 206-208; peanut oil, 209; 
iron and steel manufactures of, 
210-217; of coke, 219-222; ship- 
building, 222-224; woodwork- 
ing industries of, 224-226; 
manufacture of clay, 226; of to- 
bacco, 226-229; of distilled 
liquors, 229; growth of cities of, 
231-248; expansion in exports 
from 1880-1901, xvii, 253-261; 
imports through, 261-262; finan- 
cial facilities of—national, State 
and savings banks and their re- 
sources, 263-279; railways of and 
their facilities, 281-291; electric 
roads, 301-302; care of public 
highways, 302-306; winter re- 
sorts of, 307-318; education in, 
319-403; literature of during 
slavery period, vii, 406; causes 
of its barrenness, 407-413; recent 
fiction writers, 415; poets, 418; 
historians, 418; journalism, 418- 
419; social system before the 
War, 421-429; the new condi- 
tions, 429-435; political condi- 
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tions since the War: State debts, 
440-442; tax rates, 442; admin- 


istrative supervising  depart- 
ments, 442; limitations on the 
suffrage, 449-453, 470; sum- 


mary of progress in since Recon- 
struction, xvii, 455-472. 

SouTH AMERICA, independence 
of, xii, 193; recognized by the 
United States, 194. 

SOUTHARD, JAMES L., xii, 212. 

SouTH CAROLINA, becomes a 
royal colony, iii, 361; Cum- 
ming’s expedition to the Chero- 
kees, 362; servile insurrection 
in, 363; war with the Cherokees, 
363; Swiss and German grants, 
363; settlement of the Redemp- 
tioners in, 364; coming of the 
Acadians, 364; the Scotch-Irish 
settlements, 365; development of 
the judiciary systems, 365; strug- 
gle for popular rights, 367; edu- 
cation and the press, 369; libra- 
ries, 370; social life and cus- 
toms, 371-372; commerce of, 
372; Assembly endorses _ the 
Massachusetts circular and _ is 
dissolved, vi, 124; adopts an in- 
dependent government, 206; 
delegates to the Continental 
Congress its affairs with Great 
Britain, 217; the royal governor 
completes the alienation of the 
colony from the mother-country, 


247; unsuccessful British attack 
on Charleston, 249-250; Pre- 
vost’s invasion of, 344-346; 


British defeated near Beaufort, 
vi, 345-346; the Americans 
driven from Perrysburg, 346; 
the British repulsed at Charles- 
ton, 346; and Prevost’s inva- 
sion defeated, 347; Clinton’s 
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campaign in, 347-349; Sumter’s 
independent campaigns, 351, 352; 
Gates’s defeat at Camden, 353- 
354; severe repressive measures 
of the British in, 356; operations 
of Williams and Sumter in, 356, 
357; battle of King’s Mountain, 
357; Greene’s operations in, 407- 
411; amends State constitution, 
460; proceedings on ratification 
of the Constitution, vii, 185-189; 
western territorial claim of, viii, 
49; College founded (x8or), 
xii, 429; resents Tariff of 1828, 
273, 274, 284, 288- nullification 
convention meets at Columbia, 
289; adopts ordinance of nulli- 
fication, 296; xv, 193-194; passes 
laws in support of same, xii, 
296-297; resents the president’s 
proclamation, xii, 299; prepara- 
tions for war, 299; xv, 194-195; 
rescinds ordinance of nullifica- 
tion, xii, 302; xv, 200; repeals 
prohibition of domestic slave 
trade, xii, 309; favors secession, 
1851, xiii, 305; convention 
adopts ordinance of secession 
and repeals ratification of con- 
stitution, xiv, 12; xv, 130; “Dec- 
laration of Causes,” 132-138; its 
“Address to the People,” 139- 
151; slavery abolished in Con- 
stitution (1865), xvi, 87; ordi- 
nance of secession repealed, 87; 
negro suffrage rejected, 87; 
ratifies Thirteenth Amendment, 
94; legislation of concerning 
freedmen, 135-140; political re- 
construction of—registration, 304- 
305; a constitution adopted, 305; 
the Fourteenth Amendment rati- 
fied, 306; Congressional repre- 
sentation granted, 306; restored 
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to the Union, 306, 310, 311; pic- 
ture of its reconstruction legis- 
lature, 324-325; government by 
a militia power, 326; financial 
misrule, 327-329; political cor- 
ruption, 329-334; judicial ir- 
regularities, 334; free school sys- 
tem established (1811), xvii, 
324; constitutional provision for 
public schools (1868), 328, 336, 
338; educational and property 
qualifications imposed on voters 
in (1895), 450. (see also Carol- 
inas.) 

SoutH Dakota, Enabling Act 
for, viii, 342; constitution adopt- 
ed, 343; admitted into the Union, 
Xvili, 173; railroads and the de- 
velopment of, viii, 424; indus- 
trial development, viii, 431, 437. 

SoutH Pass, discovered, x, 
120-121; crossed by Bonneville 
with wagons, 122; by Whitman, 
129; explored by Frémont, viii, 
2ATs 

SouTH RIVER (see Delaware). 

SouTH SEA (see _ Pacific 
Ocean). 

SOUTHWEST TERRITORY, slav- 
ery permitted in by ordinance 
of 1790, xv, 15, 84. 

SPAIGHT, RICHARD D., vii, 84, 
132. 

SPAIN, title to New World 
possessions, i, 244; joins France 
in secret financial aid of the 
American Revolution, vi, 302, 
305; opens her ports to Ameri- 
can privateers, 304; interested 
policy of, 307, 319, 320; makes 
treaty with France against Great 
Britain, 321; declares war 
against Great Britain, 389; pol- 
icy of toward the United States 
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in the matter of navigation of 
the Mississippi, vii, 167-173; in- 
trigues with Western settlers, 
176-180, 187; vili, 72; treaty 
with, vii, 185; diplomatic difh- 
culties with, 287-288; policy of 
toward United States in 1783, 
viii, 43; territory ceded to Great 
Britain in 1763, vi, 5; x, 167- 
168; explorations and _ settle- 
ments of on the Pacific coast, x, 
3-243 occupies Nootka Sound, 
82; seizes British ships there, 
82, 85; abandons exclusive right 
in the Pacific, 87-88; cedes all 
territorial claims above 42° to 
United States, 90; boundary 
(1819) west of Mississippi, 89- 
90; loses possessions on the Pa- 
cific, 92; threatened war with, 
XVlli, 224, 267; state of war 
declared, 270; xx, 31; opera- 
tions, xvlli, 275-278; xx, 32-34, 
40-48; treaty of peace concluded, 
XVlil, 280-281; xx, 55-58. 

SPALDING, H. H., x, 130, 1763 
xii, 353. 

SPANISH INQUISITION, THE, es- 
tablished in New Spain, ix, 249. 

SPARKS, JARED, xli, 403; xili, 
429, 


SPECIE CIRCULAR, xii, 361; 
Kili r a 
SPECIE PAYMENTS, suspended 


1837, xili, 15; resumed, 1838, 23; 
New York banks suspend 
(1857), xiii, 419; suspended 
(1862), xv, 2543 xvVili, 200; re- 
sumed (1879), xv, 2043 Xvi, 551- 

SPEEDWELL, THE, ili, 473. 

SPENCER, GEORGE E., xvi, 298. 

SPENCER, JOHN C., xiii, 102, 
118. 
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“SPOILS SYSTEM,” under 
Jackson’s administration, xii, 253, 
363; its earlier introduction, 
253; Calhoun and Marcy on, 
253; continued by the Whigs, 
xiii, 86. 

SPOKANE, x, I10, 366. 

SPOLIATION CLAIMS, French, 
Danish and Spanish, origin and 
settlement of, xii, 342-343. 

SPOONER, JOHN C., xvili, 323; 
250: 

SPOTTSWooD, ALEXANDER, gov- 
ernor of Virginia, lil, 350-351; 
expedition to the Shenandoah 
Valley, ili, 320, 351; vili, 11-12. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA, battle of, xiv, 
412-4133 XV, 400. 

SPRECKELS, CLAUS, xx, 167. 

SPRINGER, WILLIAM M., xviii, 
313. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., (see Aga- 


wam). 
SQuUANTO (TISQUANTUM), a 
New England Indian said 


to have been captured by Hunt 
in 1614, ii, 156, 159; V, 30, 32, 
35. 

STADACONA (see Quebec). 

STAGE COACH, established be- 
tween Philadelphia and, New 
York, vi, 53, 54. 

STAMFORD (RIPPOWAMS), 
Conn., settlement of, v, 111, 125. 

Stamp Act, enacted by Brit- 
ish Parliament, iii, 471; vi, 107; 
xi, 263; non-importation agree- 
ment adopted, iv, 493; riot in 
New York, 494-496; opposition 
to, ill, 471-473; Vi, 105-106, 108; 
xi, 263 ; in Maryland, iv, 496-499; 
in Pennsylvania, 501-502; in 
New Jersey, 502; repeal of the 
Act, iii, 474; 1v, 5053 vi, 112. 
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STANBERY, HENRY, xvi, 207, 
214, 266, 270, 275, 279. 

STANDISH, MILES, ii, 160, 161; 
iv, 138; v, 19, 26, 35, 36-37, 42, 
43, 48. 

STANFORD, LELAND, organizes 
Central Pacific Railroad, x, 355; 
Xvili, 67; elected governor of 
California, x, 314; endows Le- 


land Stanford Jr. University, 
XVili, 413. 
STANLEY, Davin S., xiv, 289. 
STANLEY, HeNrRy M., xviii, 
337- 


STANLEY, LorD, xi, 455. 

STANTON, EDWIN M., opposes 
Buchanan’s conciliatory policy 
toward the South, xv, 222; sec- 
retary of war, 288; arrests State 
legislators and others, 254; sus- 
pends the cartel as to officers, 
375; policy of as to Recon- 
struction, xvi, 154-155; sus- 
pended by Johnson, 279; re- 
moved from office, xv, 192, 193, 
194; xviii, 25; refuses to vacate 
his office, xv, 194-195; his rea- 
sons for refusal, 199, 217; resigns 
from the cabinet, 218. 

STANTON, ELIZABETH C., xviii, 
335. 

STANTON, FREDERICK P., xiii, 
419. 

STANTON, HENRY B., xili, 45. 

STAR OF THE WEST, fired upon 
off Charleston, xv, 223. 

STARK, JOHN, leads a patriot 
force to Boston, vi, 165; at 
Bunker Hill, 231; at the battle 
of Trenton, 269; at the battle 
of Bennington, vi, 290-291. 

STARKE, WILLIAM E., 
241. 

STARR, FREDERICK, xix, 258. 
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STAR SPANGLED BANNER, THE, 
occasion of its composition, xii, 
128. 

States, first constitutions, vi, 
458-460; system of jurisprud- 
ence, 461-463; Congressional 
representation and suffrage pro- 
visions, 463; provision concern- 
ing religion and worship, 463- 
464; educational _ provisions, 
465; powers of defined in the 
Constitution, vii, 139; provision 
for forming in Northwest Ordi- 
nance, viii, 55-57; for admis- 
sion, 82; admission of, general 
system, viii, 365; the case of 
Vermont, 365; Kentucky, 365- 
366; Tennessee, 366; Enabling 
Act for Ohio, 367-370; Louisi- 
ana—treaty obligation concern- 
ing, 370; special provisions of 
Enabling Act—free navigation 
of Mississippi reserved, 371; the 
case of Maine, 372; Missouri 
—the slavery compromise, 372; 
Arkansas claims right of ad- 
mission under the Constitution, 
373; Michigan asserts right to 
statehood under Ordinance of 
1787, 373;  Florida’s treaty 
claim, 373; Iowa asserts right 
to admission, 374; the peculiar 
case of Texas, 374; the slavery 
struggle in relation to, 374; the 
cases of Nevada and Nebraska, 
375; the consent of Congress a 
prerequisite to statehood, 375, 
376; Utah required to prohibit 
plural marriages as a condition 
of admission, 375-376; progres- 
sive changes in the require- 
ments for statehood, 376-377. 

STATES RIGHTS, advocates of, 
in Constitutional convention, 
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vii, 91, 92, 102, 103, 110, 138; 
reserved in the Constitution, 
xiv, 22; xv, 134; in the Articles 
of Confederation, vi, 170; vii, 
13-143 xv, 159; test case (Chis- 
holm, 1792) as to, 174; Eleventh 
Amendment passed in favor of, 
175, 177; expressed reservation 
of by Virginia, New York and 
Rhode Island, xiv, 24-25; gen- 
eral reservation of by other 
States, 25; decisions in deroga- 
tion of, xv, 257; political asso- 
ciation of with slavery, 177, 
209; secession the offspring of, 
178; injection into politics, 179; 
principle of, affirmed in the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolu- 
tions, vii, 344, 345; xv, 180- 
181; Jackson’s proclamation on, 
197; Calhoun’s exposition of, 
201. 

STATEN IsLAND, Dutch settle- 
ment on, iv, 16; purchased by 
the Dutch, 17, 23. 

STAY LAWS, xii, 159-160, 163. 

STEAMBOATS, invention of, xii, 
153; pioneer trafhc by, 154-155; 
first run on the Ohio, viii, 417; 
influence on Western develop- 
ment, xii, 155. 

STEAM ENGINE, first used in 
America, vi, 40. 

STEDMAN, EpwarbD C., xviii, 
330. 

STEELE, FREDERICK, xiv, 296, 
391-392. 

STEELE, JOHN, xiv, 444. 

STEENHUYSEN, ENGELBERT, iv, 
376. 

STEPHENS, ALEXANDER H., 
vice-president of the Confeder- 
ACY, Xivy 13s) XV,-21b; on the 
quality of the Confederate Con- 
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stitution, xv, 229-233; reélected 
vice-president of the Confeder- 
acy, xv, 250; seeks conference 
with Lincoln, xv, 335-336; con- 
fers with Lincoln at Hampton 
Roads, xiv, 465; xv, 440; xvi, 
43; imprisoned in Fort Warren, 
xvi, 24; elected to the United 
States Senate, xvi, 95. 
STEPHENS, WILLIAM, iii, 313. 
STEUBEN, BARON, vi, 326, 396, 
413. 
STEVENS, 
404. 
STEVENS, Isaac I., x, 326, 330, 
334, 340, 353, 407; xiii, 423. 


EDWARD, vi, 353, 


STEVENS, JOHN L., xx, 171, 
178, 179, 180. 

STEVENS, RosBEeRT N., xviii, 
339- 

STEVENS, ‘THADDEUS, uncom- 
promising attitude toward 
Southern States, xvi, 46, 47; 
ridicules the Pierpont (Vir- 


ginia) government, 78; on the 
relation to the Union of the 
seceded States, 164, 165, 166; 
his votes on slavery abolition, 
165; secures appointment of 
Congressional Reconstruction 
Committee, 169; xviii, 25; mem- 
ber of Congressional Recon- 
struction Committee, xvi, 169, 
174; urges removal of President 
Johnson, 190, 191, 198; in joint 
charge of impeachment trial of 
Johnson, 206, 213; characteris- 
tics of, xviii, 14, 15; renomin- 
ated to Congress after his death, 
39; brief notice of, 305. 

STEVENSON, ADLAI, xviii, 292. 


STEVENSON, ANDREW, xii, 221, 
ZERO 2OX- 
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STEWART, ALEXANDER P., xiv, 
363-366, 408, 413. 

STEWART, ALEXANDER T., 
Xvili, 48. 

STEWART, CHARLES, xii, 121. 

STIRLING, LorD, grant of Long 
Island to, iv, 131, 141. 

STIRLING, THOMAS, takes Fort 
Chartres, ili, 413; taken pris- 
oner at battle of Long Island, 
vi, 260; at the battle of Tren- 
ton, 269; at the battle of the 
Brandywine, 279. 

STITES, BENJAMIN, Vili, 104. 

STOCKTON, RoserT F., relieves 
Sloat in command of the Pacific 
Squadron, x, 256, 264; com- 
missions Frémont major, 256, 
264; takes possession of Los 
Angeles, 264; dispute with 
Kearny, 267-271; superseded by 
Shubrick, 269. 

STODDARD, AMOS, viii, 221. 

STODDARD, RICHARD H., xviii, 
330. 

STODDERT, BENJAMIN, Vii, 339, 
388. 

STONE, CHARLES P., xiv, 170. 

STONE IMPLEMENTS, prehistor- 
ic, xix, 363-365. 

STONE, Roy, xx, 49. 

STONE, SAMUEL, v, 75, 99, 
169, 219. 

STONE, WILLIAM, iv, 229, 231- 
232. 

STONEMAN, GEORGE, xiv, 328, 
430; xvi, 385. 

SToNE River (see Murfrees- 
boro). 

Stono INLET, xiv, 320. 

SToNY CREEK, engagement at, 
xi, 307. 

Stony PoINnT, captured by 
Wayne, vi, 340-341. 
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Story, JOSEPH, ode on French 
crisis, vii, 325; on the Embargo 
Act, 437; decision in the Prigg 
(Fugitive Slave) case, xiii, 73; 
decision in the case of the 
slaves on the L’Amistad, 78; 
writings on jurisprudence, xiii, 
430; death of, 142. 

Story, WILLIAM 
342. 

STOUGHTON, WILLIAM, v, 259, 
310, 322, 325, 332. 

STOWE,  HArRIET 
Xlli, 225; xvili, 328. 

STRACHAN, JOHN, xi, 359-360, 


xviii, 


W., 


BEECHER, 


368, 423. 

STRAIGHT UNIVERSITY, XVI, 
472. 

STRANGE, JOHN, xii, 413. 

STRATFORD, CONN., founded, 
V, 125. 

STREIGHT, ABEL D., xiv, 352- 
359. 

Strikes, Molly Maquire trou- 
bles, xviii, 151-153; railway 


strike of 1877, 153-155; of 1886, 
155-156; industrial at Chicago, 
1886, 156-159; railway men’s 
at Chicago, 1894, 158-159; at 
Homestead, 1892, 159-161; in 
Ceur d’Aléne region, 1899, 162; 
in anthracite region, 1902, 162- 
164; in Colorado, 1903-1904, 
162. 

STRINGFELLOW, BENJAMIN F., 
xiii, 380. 

STRINGFELLOW, J. H., xiii, 380. 


STRINGHAM, SiLAs H., xiv, 
171; XV, 394. 
STRONG, WILLIAM, xv, 256. 


StTuART, Davip, ix, 68, 69. 

STUART, GILBERT, vii, 378; 
XV1ll, 342. 

Stuart, JAMES E. B., at Big 
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Bethel, xiv, 130; organizes Con- 
federate Cavalry force, 148; at 
the first battle of Bull Run, 162; 
operations on the Potomac, 169; 
in the Peninsular Campaign, 
212; at second battle of Bull 
Run, 236; at battle of Antie- 
tam, 241; at Yorktown and Wil- 
liamsburg, 248; carries out the 
Chickahominy raid, 248; in the 
seven days’ battles about Rich- 
mond, 249; raids Pope’s camp, 
249; makes raid on Chambers- 
burg, 250; at battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, 329-335; defeats Pleas- 
onton at Brandy Station, 340; 
makes raid in Maryland, 340; 
at Gettysburg, 342; at battle of 
the Wilderness, 411; at Spott- 
sylvania, 411-414; mortally 
wounded at Yellow Tavern, xiv, 
415; career of, 415-416. 

STUART, JOHN, iil, 395, 4213 
Vi, 335, 409, 410-411. 

STUART, ROBERT, x, 69. 

STUYVESANT, PETER, iv, 36, 
55, 67, 76; his administration 
of New Netherlands, 93-102, 
121-131, 149-152; conflict with 
the Swedes on the Delaware, 
102-115; conflict with the En- 
glish colonies, 134-139; his last 
stand and surrender to the En- 
glish, 142-145. 

SUB-TREASURIES established, 
xiii, 28; act abolishing, 94. 

SUDBURY, li, 197. 


SUEUR, PIERRE LE, explora- 
tions of, iii, 249-251. (see Le 
Sueur). 

SUFFRAGE, the restrictions in 


various states in 1783, vii, 47; 
xii, 13; manhood first adopted 
in United States, 14; limited to 
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whites in Ohio, viii, 162; pro- 
visions as to in Indiana consti- 
tution, 257; in that of Illinois, 
262; enlargement of by 1830, 
xii, 364; as to negroes in Wis- 
consin, vili, 306, 308, 309; in 
Minnesota, viii, 324; in Ne- 
braska, 324; Constitutional ex- 
tension to negroes in Louisiana 
suggested by Lincoln, xvi, 55, 159; 
denied there, 56; refused also 
in Mississippi, 83; in Alabama, 
84; in South Carolina, 87; in 
North Carolina, 90; in Georgia, 
92; in Florida, 93; negro, ig- 
nored by the Southern States in 
reconstruction, 156; Schurz ad- 
vocates extension of to negroes, 
167; Johnson opposes extension 
of to negroes, 172; Congress 
enacts universal in the District 
of Columbia, 182; manhood 
suffrage conferred by the Four- 


teenth Amendment, xvi, 20; 
XVill, 22. 
SULLIVAN, GENERAL JOHN, 


campaign in Canada, vi, 253; 
defeated at Long Island, 259; 
at the battle of Trenton, 269- 
270; of Brandywine, 278-279; 
of Germantown, 282, 283; at- 
tempts capture of the British 
position at Newport, 331; leads 
expedition against the Iroquois, 
ii, 150, 274; vi, 338-339; urges 
ratification of the Constitution, 
vii, 189, 190. 

SULLY, THOMAS, xviii, 342. 

SUMNER, CHARLES, declares 
against slavery, xili, 250; on 
the Fugitive Slave Law, 292, 
342; proposes its repeal, 306, 
307; opposes Douglas’s Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill, 315; on the Kan- 
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sas question, 387, 388; is as- 
saulted by Preston Brooks, 390; 
opposes coercion of the South, 
xiv, 21; upholds Frémont’s mili- 
tary emancipation proclamation, 
xv, 250; advocates negro suf- 
frage as price of readmission of 
South, xvi, 161; urges exclusion 
of South from Congress, 171; 
opposes Johnson’s reconstruction, 
and Fourteenth Amendment, 
171; urges removal of Presi- 
dent Johnson, 190; supports 
Stanton’s fight against Jchnson, 
195, 199; opposes admission of 
Colorado into the Union, 202; 
attitude toward Andrew John- 
son, xviii, 6; characteristics of, 
14; his Reconstruction theory, 
16-17; denounces the Johnson- 
Clarendon treaty, 46; prevents 
the acquisition of St. Thomas 
Island, 47; defeats treaty for 
annexing San Domingo, 50; 
rupture with Grant, 50; brief 
notice of, 300-301; death of, xvi, 


Bod. 
SUMNER, Epwin V., with 
Kearny’s expedition to New 


Mexico, ix, 476; in the Kansas 
troubles, xiii, 399, 402; in the 
Peninsular campaign, xiv, 214, 
217; at battle of Fredericks- 
burg, 244; at battle of Seven 
Pines, xv, 271. 

SUMTER, THE, xiv, 183, 316. 

SUMTER, ‘THOMAS, routs a 
British force on Catawba River, 
vi, 351; defeated at Rocky 
Mount, 352; destroys a British 
Tegiment at Hanging Rock, 
352; defeated at Fishing Creek, 
355; further operations § in 
South Carolina, 356-357. 
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SUNBURY, engagement at, vi, 
345. 

SUPREME CoURT, jurisdiction 
of established, vii, 148; case of 
Chisholm vs. Georgia, 298; xv, 
174; as to government of In- 
sular Possessions, viii, 354; as 
to power of Congress over Ter- 
ritories, 356-358. 

SurRATT, Mary E., xviii, 27. 

SUSQUEHANNA COMPANY, its 
territory, viii, 92; armed con- 
flict for between Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut settlers, 93; 
title adjudged to Pennsylvania, 


93- 

SUSQUEHANNAS, (Andastes and 
Conestogas), the, ii, 128-130, 
144, 216, 218, 219, 222. 

SUTTER, JOHN, x, 226, 228, 
276, 282. 

SWAMPY CREE INDIANS, ii, 
232. 

SWANSEY, il, 190; Vv, 230-231. 

SWARTOUT, SAMUEL B., xiii, 
25. 

SYDENHAM, Baron, (see 


Thomson, Charles E. P.). 
SYKES, GEORGE, xiv, 222. 
Symmes, JoHN C., viii, ror- 

103, 137. 

SYMMES, PURCHASE, viii, ror, 

103, 104, 266, 277. 

SZOLKNY, alleged pre-Colum- 
bian voyage to the West, i, x1. 


Tass, JOHN B., xvii, 418. 


TacHE, ALEXANDER A., xi, 
441. 
TADOUSAC (Cap Rouge), 


French settlement at, i, 409; ii 
221. (see also Cap Rouge). 
TAENSAS (see Natches). 
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Tart, WILLIAM H., policy of 
as to the Philippines, xx, 241, 
262; of the second Philippine 
commission, 249; civil governor 
of the Philippines, 251; secre- 
tary of war, 253; commissioner 
to Cuba, xx, go. 

TAIGNOAGNY, Indian chief 
taken by Cartier to France, i, 
389, 397, 399-401. 

TALIAFERO, WILLIAM B., xiv, 
235. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE, xvi, 472. 

TALLEYRAND, C. M. DE, cur- 
ious diplomacy toward America, 
vii, 318-322, 325, 327; and the 
Louisiana Purchase, vii, 405- 
406; vili, 194, 196-197, 215. 

TALLMADGE, JAMES, proposes 
amendment to exclude slavery 
from Missouri, xii, 184; xiv, 7. 

TTALMAGE, ‘THOMAS DE WITT, 
Xvill, 336. 

TALON, JEAN-BAPTISTE, French 
governor of Canada, i, 416; ii, 
235° ii, 2855 x1, 73, 77-81 

TAMMANY SOCIETY, acquires 
political influence, xii, 197. 

TANEY, RoceER B., attorney- 
general, xii, 286; opposes re- 
charter of United States Bank, 
292; secretary of the treasury, 
337; withholds treasury de- 
posits from the United States 
Bank, 337; becomes Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, 339; 
opinion in the Prigg (Fugitive 
Slave) case, xiii, 73; declares 
prohibition of slavery unconsti- 
tutional (Dred Scott decision), 
407; xv, 25; influence on de- 
centralization of government, 
xvi, 4; protests against military 
usurpation of power, xiv, 86. 
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TApPAN, ARTHUR, xii, 
325. 

TARAHUMARS, THE, (Nahuat- 
lan), territory of, xix, 36. 

TARASCANS, THE, ii, 30; ter- 
ritory of, xix, 161. 

TarirF, first law (1789), vii, 
245-246; xv, 191; Act of 1816, 
Sahf Gees Sag, ouspeS Che ate, ost. 
198; xv, 192; growth of move- 
ment for protection, xii, 219-— 
220; sectional division aroused 
asi tO.) x11, 1220-221) xv, 192s 
Act of 1827 fails in Senate, xii, 
221; of 1828 (“Tariff of Abom- 
inations”), 222-224; xv, 192; 
Verplanck’s bill defeated, xii, 
z00; Act of 1832, xii, 289; xv, 
193; South Carolina passes 
nullifying ordinance of, 193; 
Compromise Act of 1833, xii, 
300; of 1842, xili, 111; of 1846, 
153; 1863, xv, 387; develop- 
ment of partisanship on ques- 
tion of, xviii, 235; bill of 1883, 
146, 237; Of 1890, 172, 2393; 
of 1894, 218, 239-241; of 1897, 
241, 266; adopted by the Con- 
federacy, xv, 233; protective in 
Canada, xi, 427. 

TARKINGTON, 
340. 

TARLETON, BANASTRE, ii, 313; 
vi, 348, 355, 398-399, 402, 414, 
420. 

TATNALL, 
320. 

TAWASENTHA, treaty of, iv, 9. 

TAYLOR, BAYARD, xviii, 329. 

TAYLOR, JOHN W., xii, 186, 


324, 


BooTH, xviii, 


JosIAH, xiv, 313, 


190. 
Taytor, RICHARD, xiv, 391, 
445, 479; XV, 492. 

TAYLOR, ZACHARY,  repulses 
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attack at Fort Harrison, xii, 88; 
marches to the Rio Grande, ix, 
325; drives the Mexicans at 
Palo Alto, 325; xiii, 158; de- 
feats them at Resaca de la 
Palma, ix, 326; xiii, 158; oc- 
cupies Matamoras, ix, 326; xili, 
159; takes Monterey, ix, 326; 
xiii, 163; defeats Santa Anna 
at Buena Vista, ix, 327; nomin- 
ated for the presidency, xiii, 
241; his inaugural, 244; on the 
slavery issue, xiii, 250; opposes 
Clay’s Compromise, 277; death 
of, 279. 

TeEcuMSEH, Shawnee chief, ii, 
277; forms a league against the 
whites, 278; in alliance with 
the British in the War of 1812, 
2793) Xi, 303503253 —xtl,, 53,1097, 
killed at Moraviantown, ii, 
27 OR EX OSGs KILL Dl 

TEDYUSCUNG, a Delaware 
chief, ii, 3118; makes treaty 
with the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, 123. 

‘TEHOMES, the, ii, 320. 

TEJADA, LERDO DE, ix, 
359, 360, 361. 

TEJAS, the, ix, 372, 375, 377- 

TELLER, HENRY M., xviii, 
IVS Py). Pyle Sot, P15, (ite 

TEMPE, ruins of, xix, 130. 

TENNENT, GILBERT, xii, 414. 

TENNENT, WILLIAM, xii, 414. 

TENNESSEE, the Watauga set- 
tlement, iii, 418; government of 
the settlement, 418; growth of 
during the Revolution, viii, 45; 
Territorial government of, 128; 
a State constitution adopted, 
130; its statehood assumption 
questioned, 134-135; admitted in- 
to the Union, vii, 292; vili, 136, 


358, 
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366; xv, 10; secedes from the 
Union, xiv, 65; movement for 
separate State in, 67-68; Grant 
proclaims martial law in, 263; 
Union Convention abolishes 
slavery, 325; Lincoln institutes 
military government in, xiv, 
49; slavery abolished, 51; xv, 


_ 453; civil government restored, 


xiv, 51, 79; restored to the 
Union, xvi, 180; its representa- 
tives admitted to Congress 
181; reconstruction procedure 
in,—ratifies the Thirteenth 
Amendment, 488 ; ex-Con- 
federates disfranchised, 496; 
proscriptive laws and decrees, 
496; the Democrats acquire 
power, 497; rejects the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, 524. 

TENOCHTITLAN (Mexico city 
—see Mexico). 

TENURE OF OFFICE BILL, xv, 
192; xviii, 25; Thomas ar- 
rested for violation of, xv, 195. 

TEOTIHUACAN, ruins of, 169- 
171. 
‘TERAN MIER Y, ix, 296, 
309, 403. 

TERNAY, ADMIRAL DE, vi, 392, 
412. 

TERRITORIES, organic acts for, 
viii, 128; constitutional right to 
acquire, 353; question of gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, 354, 355- 
356; of insular possessions, 354; 
are temporary organizations, 
354; source and extent of gov- 
erning and legislative power of, 
355; question of right of Con- 
gress to legislate for, 356, 358; 
main provisions of a model act 
establishing a territory, 358- 
362; boundary delimitations re- 


308, 
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served to United States, 358; 
the executive power, 359, the 
legislative, 359; suffrage, 360; 
legislative power, 359, 360; ap- 
pointment of officials, 359, 360; 
judicial power, 360, 361; 
United States officers, 361; Con- 
gressional representatives, school 
provisions, 362; government of 
unorganized territories, 362. 

Terry, ALFRED H., takes Fort 
Fisher and Wilmington, xiv, 
466; xv, 437; prohibits enforce- 
ment of Virginia’s vagrancy 
law, xvi, 141; restores military 
authority in Georgia, xvi, 342; 
expedition against the Sioux, il, 
3313 Xviil, 137. 

TERRY, ELI, xii, 383. 

TeEsLA, NICOLAS, xviii, 4or. 


TEsT OATH, prescribed in Lin- 


coln’s conditional amnesty, xvi, 
59; for Federal officers (1862), 
62; its terms extended to citi- 
zens, 63; provided in Johnson’s 
amnesty proclamation, 76. 
Texas, early exploration of, 


1, 347; Wl, 280-282; ix, 369; 
first town in, 369; La Salle 
founds settlement, 369; as ac- 


quired in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, vili, 216; surrender of 
part of to Spain, 216; recov- 
ered by the Mexican War, 216; 
extent of Spanish settlements in 
before the coming of the Ameri- 
cans, ix, 383; settlement of 
Canary Islanders in, 384; the 
Alamo, 384; France seeks to re- 
cover possession of, 385; deca- 
dent rule of Spain and Mexico, 
385; Nolan’s expedition to, 387; 
the Americans on the frontier, 
388; a neutral territory adopted, 
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389; first struggle for indepen- 
dence, 389-392; French colony 
established on the Trinity, 393; 
xii, 344; the United States 
abandons claim to, ix, 394; 
Americans invade under Long, 
395; a republic proclaimed, 
395; Austin settles American 
colony in, 399; xil, 344; united 
with Coahuila as a Mexican 
State, ix, 400; restrictions on’ 
colonization of, 400; xli, 345; 
the “Fredonian War’ in, ix, 
401; further general insurrec- 
tions of Americans, 403-405; 
United States seeks to purchase 
(1829), xiii, 127; status of 
slavery in, 127; annexation to 


the United States proposed 
(1837), 129; Texans support 
Santa Anna’s cause, ix, 405; 


demands separation from Coa- 
huila, 407; military operations 
(1835) against Mexican au- 
thority, 409-411; a provisional 
government, 412; a chaotic ad- 
ministration, 413-414; Béjar oc- 
cupied by Santa Anna, 414; de- 
fence of the Alamo, 311, 415; 
xii, 345; massacres by Santa 
Anna, ix, 415, 418; independ- 
ence of Mexico declared, 418, 
JGU)S Shi LYS Stil, Te, LSS 
another provisional govern- 
ment, ix, 310, 419; constitution 
adopted and independence de- 
clared, 311, 420; the Mexicans 
routed at San Jacinto, 312, 
422; xii, 345; Santa Anna’s 
treaties repudiated by Mexico, 
ix, 422; votes for annexation to 
the United States, 423; a national 
emblem adopted, 424; troubles 
with the Cherokees and the 
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Comanches, 427-428; movement 
to include Texas in a new re- 
public, 429; boundaries of, 429; 
sends expedition against New 
Mexico, 430; independence of 
generally recognized, 321, 431; 
xii, 346; Mexican hostilities 
against (1842), ix, 431; invas- 
ion of Mexico, 432-434; Hous- 
ton refuses armistice with Mexi- 
co, 434; Great Britain seeks 
to effect peace between Mexico 
and Texas, 436; annexation 
treaty signed, but rejected by 
United States Senate, 322, 436; 
xiii, 119; Congress adopts joint 
resolution to admit, viii, 374; ix, 
322, 437; xill, 139; xv, 12, 18; 
formally ceded by Mexico, ix, 
332; a State constitution and an 


annexation ordinance adopted, 
437;  cedes claim to New 
Mexico, 439; final boundaries 


of, 439; xiii, 287; troubles with 
the Indians, ix, 439; the “Cart 
War,” 439; the “Know Noth- 
ing” party in, 440;  secedes 
from the Union, 443; xiv, 15; 
XV, 131; participation of in the 
Civil War, ix, 446-449; Recon- 
struction :—registration, xvi, 
315; a _ provisional governor 
appointed, ix, 452; a new 
constitution adopted, 4533 
State government _ established, 
454;  Throckmorton’s admin- 
istration, 454; xvi, 398-399; 
freedman labor law adopted, 
ix, 454; Fourteenth Amendment 


rejected, 455; State represen- 
tatives refused admission to 
Congress, 455; reduced to a 


military district, 457; a new 
constitution ratified, 458; Four- 
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teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
ratified, ix, 458; xvi, 399; re- 
admitted to representation in 
Congress, ix, 459; the Democrats 
acquire power, 460; new Con- 
stitution, 1876, xvii, 328; 1x, 461; 
population, products and educa- 
tion, 461-462; public school 
system of before the War, xvii, 
327; provision for public schools, 
1866, 1869, 1876, 328, 335; Ccor- 
rupt and partisan legislation, ix, 
460; xvi, 399. 

TEXTILE PRODUCTS, prehistoric 
relics of, xix, 365-366. 

‘THACHER, OXENBRIDGE, V, 401. 

THaMES, battle of, ii, 279; xi, 
ZOSSE Xie EIT. 

THATCHER, GEORGE, xii, 310. 

THAXTER, CELIA, xviii, 339. 

THAYENDANEGA, (see Brant, 
Joseph). 

THAYER, ELI, xiii, 376, 393, 
399. 

THEOSOPHY, xvili, 426. 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT, as 
proposed in 1861, xv, 218, 456, 
457; adopted by Congress (1865), 
4543 xvi, 518; xviii, 22; ratified 
by Northern States except Dela- 
ware, xvi, 518; rejected by Missis- 
sippi, xvi, 94, 518; ratified by 
South Carolina, 94; by Ala- 
bama, 94; by North Carolina, 
94; by Georgia, 94; by Florida, 
95; by Texas, ix, 458; ratified 
by Missouri, West Virginia and 
Maryland, xvi, 487; rejected by 
Kentucky, 487, 518; ratified by 
Tennessee, 488. (see also 


Amendments; and Constitution 
of the United States.) 
Tuomas, AvGUSTUS, xviii, 


435: 


INDEX 


THOMAS, GEORGE, iv, 406- 
410, 416-417. 
THomas GEorGE H., at the 


battle of Mill Springs, xiv, 254; 
XV, 258; at battle of Murfrees- 
boro, xiv, 270-274; at battle of 
Chickamauga, xiv, 362-366; xv, 
384; supersedes Rosecrans, xiv, 
367; xv,— 384; at Kenesaw 
Mountain, xv, 402; operations 
against Dalton, xiv, 426; de- 
feats Hood at Nashville, 435; 
XV, 446. 

THOMAS, JESSE B., xii, 187. 

THOMAS, GENERAL JOHN, vi, 
DAT A253) xls 270: 

THOMAS, LORENZO, xiv, 114; 
XVi, 194, 195. 


THOMAS, THEODORE, xviii, 
436. 
TuHompson, Davin, explores 


the Columbia Valley, x, 67. 
THOMPSON, GEORGE, xii, 330. 
THOMPSON, JACOB, xili, 406. 
THomMPsON, JOHN S. D., xi, 

458, 459. 

THOMPSON, RICHARD, iv, 223. 

THOMPSON, RICHARD W.,, 
Xviil, 131. 

THOMPSON, SMITH, xii, 176. 

~Tuompson, Wappy, ix, 321, 
3223; xil, 357; xili, 55, 66. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM, Vi, 253. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM T., xvii, 
406. 

THomson, CuHartes, clerk of 
first Congress, vi, 150, 1753 Vii, 
234. ‘ 

THOMSON, CHARLES E. P., xi, 
386, 403-405. 


Tuoreau, Henry D., xviii, 
327. 
TuHOoRFINN KARLSEFNE, Saga 


Ofanlsp 20: 
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THORN, JONATHAN, x, 63. 
THORNBURY, Major, ii, 371. 


THorRPE, Francis N., xviii, 
332. 
THROCKMORTON, JAMES W., 


ix, 454, 457; xvi, 398, 399. 
THRUSTON, GatTEs P., xiv, 274. 
THURMAN, ALLEN G., xviii, 

168, 320. 

TICONDEROGA, ii, 2153 iii, 
345; iv, 463, 465; Vv, 394, 3953 
Vy 45) 166 xl, 266.2765. 

TIKAL, ruins of, xix, 226. 

TILAMUKS, THE, migration of, 
xix, 94. 

TILDEN, SAMUEL J., xvi, 551; 
XVili, 29, 92, 107-128. 

TILGHMAN, LtoyD, xiv, 
376. 

TILGHMAN, 
150. 

(DILUEY,, Bay hapxx, 2745 

TILLOTSON COLLEGE, xvi, 472. 

TIMROD, HENRY, xvii, 406. 

TIMUQUANAN, THE, distribu- 
tion of, ii, 56-58; origin of, 62; 
territory of, iii, 5; xix, 298. 

Tinicum IsLAND, iv, 52. 

‘TIPPECANOE, battle of, ii, 278; 
ast [i 

TIPTON, JOHN, viii, 69. 

TISQUANTUM (see Squanto). 

TLASCALANS, seat of, ii, 37; 
their struggle with Cortés, 32, 
ix, 201; join Cortés against 
Montezuma, ii, 32; ix, 202. 

TLINKITS, THE, ii, 393-398; 
traditional migration of, xix, 
77: 

TopBacco, smoking of in West 
Indies, ii, 5; the first crop of in 
Virginia, iii, 78. 

Topp, JOHN, iii, 442. 

ToLeDo, ALVAREZ DE, ix, 390. 


256, 


MATTHEW, Vi, 
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ToLeDo, O., disputed posses- 
sion of by Michigan and Ohio, 
Vili, 164-166, 297, 432; founded 


and incorporated, 432. 
TOLERATION ACT, iil, 353, 
382; v, 289, 363. 

ToLtecs, THE, traditional 


empire of, ix, 182; appear in 
Anahuac, xix, 145, 158; antiqui- 
ties of, 167; migration to Tula, 
174-176, 181; arrival in Tula, 


183, 184; their architectural 
ruins, 185; driven from their 
seat, 185; ancestors of the 


Mayas, xix, 262.5265) 0271, 0272, 
274, 282; migration of from 
Tulan, 265, 271, 274, 282; rul- 
ers of, 275. 

ToME INSTITUTE, THE, xvii, 
167. 

TOMOCHICHI, ii, 65; iii, 304, 
305, 306. 

ToMPKINS, DANIEL D., elect- 
ed vice-president, xii, 175, 191. 

TonIKAS, THE, ii, 306. 

Tonquin, THE, x, 63, 65. 

TontTy, HENRI DE, ii, 225; iii, 
188, 190, 195, 207, 215, 247; ix, 
375, 376; xi, 95, 102, 103, III- 
112. 

Toomss, ROBERT, xiii, 280, 
EYE oe IU), VINO SAR, He), Any 

ToraL, Jose, xx, 48. 

Tortks, strength of during 
the Revolution, vii, 258; western 
in the Revolution, viii, 28; per- 
secution of at close of Revolu- 
tion, vii, 48; State laws against, 
49; estates of confiscated, vi, 
437, 438, 455; American, emi- 
grate to Canada after the Revo- 
lutionary War, xi, 281; their 
influence on Canadian progress, 
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281, 285; Dominion land grants 
to, 284; compensation to, 285. 

ToroNTO, becomes alternate 
Canadian capital, xi, 417. (see 
also York). 

TorrE, MIGUEL DE LA, xx, 104. 

ToscaNELLI, PAUL, letters of 
to Columbus, i, 67-71. 

ToTEM AND TOTEMISM, il, 
396; xix, 81-82, 94, 302-303. 

Totronacs, THE, territory of, 
ii, 30; xix, 161; culture, ii, 31; 
arrival of in their historic seat, 
xix, 183; tradition of their mi- 
gration, 184, 272; join Cortés 
against Montezuma, ii, 31. 

Toucey, Isaac, secretary of 


the navy, xili, 336, 406. 
ToucALoo UNIVERSITY, xvi, 
472. 


Tour, CHARLES DE LA, ii, 203; 
xi, 225-232. 

Tour, CLAUDE DE LA, xi, 226- 
227. 


Tour, MADAME DE LA, xi, 
230. 
TOWNSHEND, CHARLES, iii, 


4703; V, 408; vi, 105, 112, 113; 
xi, 263-264. 

‘TOWNSHEND, GEORGE, xi, 222. 

ToOwNnsuHips, plan for forma- 
tion of, viii, 57-58, 75-76. 

Tracy, ALBERT H., x, 99. 

Tracy, BENJAMIN F., xviii, 
170. 

TRACY, PROUVILLE DE, ii, 219, 
222,025 5)s elm 2s Os 

Tracy, URIAH, viii, 210. 

TRADE Laws (see Navigation 
laws). 

TRAIN, GeorGE F., xviii, 70- 


71. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, 


INDEX 


Whitney’s and Wilkes’s plans 
for, x, 244, 350-352; Douglas’s, 
aisr;) survey for, §x, 24324'55 
XVill, 62; project of adopted 
by Republican party, 63; Con- 
gress authorizes construction of, 
63; national subsidies in aid of, 
63-64; construction of Central 
and Union Pacific roads, 64-73; 
financiering of, 72, 74-75; the 
Great Northern, xviii, 187; the 
Southern Pacific, 187; the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé, 187. 

TRANSPORTATION, at close of 
the Revolution, the stage coach, 
vii, 50; the packet sloops, vii, 
50; conditions in 1800, 368; 
steam power applied in, xii, 
153-155; opening of the Cum- 
berland Road, 172;  canal- 
building, viii, 418-4215 
xii, 377-3923 opening of 
the Erie Canal, 214; in the 
Northwest, the pack-horse, the 
canoe, the flat-boat and the keel- 
boat, sailing craft, viii, 411- 
416; coming of the steamboat, 
4317-418, xil, 372; first steam- 
boat on the Mississippi, viii, 
417; xii, 374; the first monop- 
oly of, 375; the first ocean 
steamer, 375; a trip from New 
York to Washington in 1824, 
376; the coming of the rail- 
road, vill, 423-424; xii, 378; 
the first public railroad, 378; 
development of railroads, xviii, 
181-197; railroads in the South, 


xvii, 281-302; competition in 
of Ohio and Mississippi and 
smaller Southern rivers, xvii, 


293-295; improvement of South- 
ern highways, 302 (see also Rail- 
4 xoads; Canals; and Steamboats.) 
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TRANSPORTATION ACT, passed, 
vi, 146. 

TRANSYLVANIA, beginning of 
Kentucky, iii, 419; viii, 25, 62, 
63, 65. 

‘TRANSYLVANIA 
founded, xii, 427. 

Travis, WILLIAM B., charged 
with insurrection against Mex- 
ico, ix, 404; again opposes the 
government, 409; occupies the 
Alamo, 414; his heroic de- 
fence, 415; xii, 345. 

‘TREASURY NOTES, xv, 255, 256, 
293; XvViil, 199, 201. 

TREAT, ROBERT, iv, 248; v, 
235, 236, 259, 266, 287. 


UNIVERSITY 


TREATIES, of Saint Germain 
(1632) restores Acadia _ to 
France, xi, 227; of Breda 
(1665), restores Acadia to 
France, 233; of Ryswick (1697) ; 
confirms Acadia to France, 
236; and Newfoundland to 
England, xi, 467; of Utrecht 
(1713), definitely cedes New- 


foundland and Acadia to Eng- 
land, 130, 236, 468; of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 1748, 171; transfer of 
French possessions in America 
to Great Britain (1763), 224, 
242; with France (1778), vi, 
BIG VA Obi PE» Bis 27/25 
(abrogated, 287, 324, 329) ; with 
Sweden (1782), vi, 423; of peace 
between Great Britain and the 
United States (1783), vi, 439; 
vii, 257, 275; Vill, 42-45; xv, 
6, 8, 133; Nootka Convention 
(1790) between Spain and 
Great Britain, x, 88; Jay’s, with 
Great Britain (1794), vii, 281- 
285; with Spain (1795), 287- 
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288; viii, 185; with France 
(1800), vii, 330; Louisiana 
Purchase (1803), yii, 413-418; 
viii, 197; with Great Britain 
(1806), vii, 431; Ghent peace 
treaty (1814) between United 
States and Great Britain, x, 93; 
xi, 316; xii, 137, 142; of com- 


merce with Great Britain 
(1815), 149; convention with 
Great Britain (1818), Oregon 


boundary and joint occupancy, 
xX, 95, 419; with Spain (1819), 
acquisition of the Floridas and 
fixing northern limit of Spain in 
the Pacific, vili, 216; ix, 394; 
x, 89, 421; xii, 180; with Rus- 
sia (1824), North Pacific boun- 
dary, vili, 145; x, 96, 425; with 
Great Britain (1827), (Oregon 
occupation), 102; Great Britain 
and Russia-Alaskan boundary, 
(1825), 383, 399; of com- 
merce with the United Provy- 
inces of Central America 
(1825), ix, 135; with France 
(1831) in settlement of Spolia- 
tion claims, xii, 342; and with 
Denmark, 343; Ashburton, regu- 
lating boundary and African 
slave trade (1842), xi, 407; 
xiii, 68; and northeastern boun- 
dary, ex tA 7) exile Tome yyat hn 
Great Britain (1846, Oregon 
boundary), x, 172, 427; xi, 411; 
xili, 152; of peace with Mexico 
(1848), x, 272; xiii, 164, 236; 
xv, 18; of (1850) Clayton-Bul- 
wer, as to the Mosquito Coast 
and the Isthmian Canal, ix, 
168; xili, 169; with Mexico 
(1853) acquiring Mesilla val- 
ley, ix, 334, 484; xili, 190; xv, 
18; with Russia (1854) respect- 
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ing rights of neutrals, xiii, 191; 
with Canada (1854) for trade 
reciprocity, 191; of commerce 
with Japan (1854 and 1858), 
187; with Great Britain for the 
suppression of slave trade 
(1862), xv, 451; Alaska pur- 
chase (1867), x, 386; xviii, 46; 
of Washington (1871) settling 
boundary between Canada and 
the United States, xi, 443; xviii, 
53; of reciprocity with Ha- 
waii (1875), xx, 168; with Sa- 


moa (1878), 273; between the 
United States, Germany and 
Great Britain as to Samoa 


(1889), 273; of 1899, by which 
the United States acquired Tu- 
tuila, 274; of arbitration with 


Great Britain (Bering Sea), 
1892, x, 393; of peace with 
Spain (1898), xviii, 281-284; 
xx, 55-58; with Great Britain 
(Alaska boundary), 1903, x, 
402; of commerce with Cuba 
(1903) concluded, xviii, 288; 
xx, 88-89; permanent treaty 
with Cuba (1903) concluded, 


89; with Colombia (1903) for 
lease of the Panama Canal, ix, 


169; with Great Britain 
(1901) respecting Isthmian 
Canal, 169; with Panama 


(1903) for construction of Pan- 
ama Canal, 170; of 1904, be- 
tween France and Great Brit- 
ain settles the “French Shore” 
controversy, xi, 476. 


(UREN T Se DHE, se attarrmnot mex 
428; xiv, 501; XV, 252-253; 
XVili, 44. 


TRENTON, battle of, vi, 269- 
270. 
TRIMBLE, Isaac R., xiv, 330. 


INDEX 


TRINIDAD, i, 256, 
287, 288, 291, 293. 

TRINITY CHurRcH, New York, 
Wis GRY. 

TRIPOLI, war against, vii, 424. 


282, 284, 


Trist, NicHoLas P., ix, 328, 
331. 

TRIUMVIRATE, THE, xii, 205. 

Trois RIVIERES, ii, 213, 217, 
221. 

Troup, GeEorGE M., xii, 227, 


280; xili, 305. 

TROWBRIDGE, JOHN T., xviii, 
329. 

“TRUCKEE ROUTE,” x, 234. 

TRUE-BLOODED YANKEE, THE, 
roth, Ge 

TRUJILLO, TORCUATO, ix, 284, 
286. 

TRUMBULL, LYMAN, xili, 388; 
KV MCOn TS; 

“TRusTS,” system of indus- 
trial, xvili, 242 (see also Cor- 
porations.) 

Tryon, WILLIAM, iii, 473; vi, 
339. 

TsIMSHIANS, THE, ii, 393-398. 

TUCKER, GEORGE, xvii, 406. 

‘TUKABATCHEES, THE, ii, 310. 

TuLta (Tulan, Tollan), ix, 
181; xix, 167-168, 266-268, 272. 

TUNKERS, THE, iv, 208. 


TUPPER, CHARLES, Xi, 435, 
436, 460. 

Turcot, ANNE RoBerT J., vi, 
304. 

TURNBULL, ROBERT J., xii, 
285. 

TuRNER, NAT, xii, 327-328; 


xiii, 39; Xvi, 233-234. 
TuscaroraAs, THE, their ori- 
gin, ii, 99; migration to North 
Carolina, 99; massacre of colon- 
ists, 99; ili, 151; join the Iro- 
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quois Confederacy, ii, 100, 145, 
2273; iii, 151, 323, 360; remain 
neutral in the Revolutionary 
War, 147. 

‘TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL COLLEGE, xvil, 36, 
163, 387-388. 

TUTUILA (see Samoa). 

Tweed, WILLIAM M., xviii, 
82. 

Twiccs, Davip E., ix, 
xiv, 306. 

TYLER, DANIEL, xiv, 158. 

TYLerR, Erastus B., xiv, 204. 

TYLER, JOHN, succeeds as 
president, xiii, 88; his address, 
88-89; political antecedents, 
gr; his financial policy, 93; ve- 
toes bills creating a government 
bank, 95, 97; at odds with 
Clay and his party, 98; vetoes 
the Tariff Act and distribution 
of land proceeds, 106, 109; signs 
tariff bill, rzz; appoints Demo- 
crats to his Cabinet, 118; esti- 
mate of, 123; urges the annexa- 
tion of Texas, 137. 


4445 


UCHEES, THE, seat and ac- 
count of, ii, 66-68, 306; incor- 
porated with the Creeks, 306. 

ULLoA, ANTONIO DE, iii, 425- 


429. 

ULLOA, FRANCISCO DE, ix, 233; 
x9s 

Uncas, Mohegan chief, ii, 
164, 169, 170-172, 181-1843; Vv, 
91, 127, 131, 135. 

UnciteE Tom’s CABIN, xiii, 
2253 Xvi, 509. 

“UNDERGROUND RAILROAD,” 


THE, xi, 406; xii, 333; xili, 451. 
UNDERHILL, JOHN, ii, 133, 138; 
iv, 1343 V, 99. 
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Union, efforts toward Colo- 
nial, iii, 465-476; iv, 87-88; 
vii, 216; Franklin’s plan, iv, 
449-453; V, 3873 vil, 215; first 
American (1775), XV, 7. 

Union LeacuEs, established, 
XV, 294; influence of, xvi, 289, 
290; the adjunct in the South of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, 419; 
organizations of negro clubs, 
420; objects and ritual, 420-421; 
political tenets of, 421-423. 

UNION PAcIFIC RAILROAD, or- 
ganized, x, 354; subsidies to, 
354-355; breaks ground at 
Omaha, 356; meets Central Pa- 
cific, 356; xviii, 73; national 
grants to, 63; builders of, 69; 
Indian depredations on, 73. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS CoM- 
PANY, iv, 8. 
UniteD NEw NETHERLANDS 


COMPANY, iv, 40. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA, established, ix, 
130; constitution of, 131-132; 
system of government, 133; rec- 
ognized by the powers except 
Spain, 134, 135; Morazan over- 
throws Arce’s government, 1383 
insurrection under Carrera, 142- 
145; the republic is dissolved, 
146. 

UNITED STATES, THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE, branches of deter- 
mined, vii, 142-148; President of 
the, office, election and power es- 
tablished, 142-147; extent of in 
1733, vii, 34; xv, 8; in 1848, 
18; in 1853, 18; in 1860, 37; 
population and debt in 1783, 
vii, 34-35; State claims to West- 
ern lands, 34-35; political, eco- 
nomic and social conditions in 
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1809, xii, 3-18. (see also Popu- 
lation and Social Conditions.) 
UnitrepD STATES, THE, xii, 102. 


Unirep STATES BANK (see 
Banks). 
Unitep States Navy (see 
Navy). 


Unzaca, LuIs DE, ili, 435-436. 

Uprer CANADA, province of 
created, xi, 293; under the Con- 
stitutional Act of 1791, xi, 347- 
(See Ontario.) 

UrpsHur, ABEL P., xiii, 102, 
118. 

UraBA, ix, 16. 

URDANETA, ANDRES, x, II. 

UsHER, JOHN, v, 311, 340. 

UssELINCX, WILLIAM, iv, 10, 
43, 44+ 

UtaH, Territorial govern- 
ment created, xiii, 282, 287; xv, 
21; Mormon rebellion, xiii, 427; 
admitted into the Union condi- 
tional on prohibition of poly- 
gamy, Vill, 376; xvili, 425. 

Utes, THE (see Shoshones). 

Urica, Ill., ii, 303. 

UXMAL, ruins of, xix, 
217, 237. 


214- 


VaIL, ALFRED, xviii, 387. 
VALENCIA, MARTIN DE, ix, 236. 
VALLANDIGHAM, CLEMENT L., 
XV, 292, 294-295, 385, 417, 418. 
VAN BurEN, MarTIN, on na- 
tional aid to internal improve- 
ments, xii, 219; appointed sec- 
retary of state, 249; opposes the 
privileges of the United States 
Bank, 261; resigns from Jack- 
son’s Cabinet, 286; minister at 
London, 286; is nominated 
for presidency, xii, 359; ante- 
cedents and characteristics, xiii, 


INDEX 


4-6; political tactics, 6-9; a 
trade with Jackson, 9-10; elected 
president, 13; his sub-treasury 
plan, 17, 20, 28; accommodates 
the Canadian frontier question, 
26, 27; closes the Seminole War, 
27; financial view, 37; nomi- 
nated again for presidency, 
xiii, 121, 241; Xv, 90. 

Van C teEve, Horatio P., xiv, 
362. 

VAN _ CORLEAR, 
152, 174. 

VANCOUVER, GEORGE, explores 
the North Pacific, i, 501; ii, 388, 
396; x, 37-38; claims the Ore- 
gon country for Great Britain, 
38; visits Spanish settlements in 
California, x, 201. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND, settlement 
of, xi, 443; Victoria becomes the 
capital of British Columbia, 444. 

Van Dam, RIP, iv, 344-353- 


ARENDT, iv, 


VANDERBILT, CORNELIUS, xii, 
366; xviii, 182-183, 183-184, 
186. 

VANDERBILT, WILLIAM  H., 
XVili, 186. 

Van Der Donck, ADRIAN, iv, 
123. 


Van Dorn, Ear, in Confed- 
erate command at Vicksburg, 
xiv, 281; at battle of Iuka, 287- 
288; at battle of Corinth, 290- 
292; destroys Grant’s supplies 
at Holly Springs, 293; opposes 
Grant’s campaign against Vicks- 
burg, 294; appointed to com- 
mand the ‘Trans-Mississippi 
District, 299; at battle of Pea 
Ridge, 300; captures Coburn’s 
brigade, 350. 

VaNE, SiR HENRY, v, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 142, 152. 
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VAN RENSSELAER, KILLIAN, iv, 
23, 42; Vi, 31; Xi, 390. 

VAN RENSSELAER, SOLOMON, 
at battle of Queenston Heights, 
xi, 304; xii, 95, 96. 


Van ScwHaick, GOZEN, vi, 


338. 
VaN SLECHTENHORST, BRANT, 
iv, 99-102. 


VAN ‘TWILLER, WOovUTER, iv, 
24-27. 

Van WINKLE, PETER G., xvi, 
201, 214, 215. 

Varcas, DIEGO DE, ix, 
471, 488. 

VASSALL, WILLIAM, v, 136. 

VAUDREUIL, PHILIPPE DE RI- 
GAUD, xi, 124, 158. 

VAUDREUIL, PIERRE FRANCOIS 
DE, iii, 263, 330; iv, 459; xi, 
180, 194, 202-203, 213, 222, 224. 

VAUDREUIL, PIERRE F. DE RI- 
GAUD, xi, 170, 196. 

VAUGHAN, JOHN, xii, 432. 

VAUGHAN, WILLIAM, v, 378. 

VELASCO, LUIS DE, iii, 9; ix, 
242. 

VELASQUEZ, DIEGO DE, i, 322; 
ix, L955) 197, -198,=200- 

VENEGAS, FRANCISCO DE, ix, 
279, 283, 292. 

VENEZUELA (the “Gracia” of 
Columbus), discovered, i, 256; 
gulf of explored by Hojeda, 
282, 285; republic of established, 
ix, 166; diplomatic controversy 
as to between the United States 
and Great Britain, xviii, 219- 
220. 

VeRA Cruz, Villa Rica de la, 
founded by Cortés, ix, 200; new 
site of, 251; taken by pirates, 
260. 

VeERAGUA, Columbus explores, 


470- 
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i, 258-265; ix, 7-9; attempts set- 
tlement at, i, 266; ix, 9; Ves- 
pucci’s reputed exploration, i, 
281; Spanish colonization of, ii, 
8-9; ix, 47-48; gold mines of, 
84. 

VERASSEN, JEAN (see Verraz- 
zano, Giovanni da). 

VERENDRYE, PIERRE  GAU- 
TIER DE LA, iii, 258; viii, 345. 

VERGENNES, CHARLES G., 
CoMTE DE, appoints secret agent 
to America, vi, 298; his selfish 
policy toward America, 300-301, 
320; viii, 43; x, 26; receives the 
American treaty envoys, vi, 3043 
urges Spain to alliance against 
Great Britain, 307. 


VERMONT, settlement of 
New Hampshire grants, viii, 
120; ‘territory disputed by 


New York and New MHamp- 
shire, vil, 20; viii, 120; organ- 
ization of ‘Green Mountain 
Boys,” 120; the towns declare 
their independence (1777), 120; 
refused admission as a_ State 
121; Constitution adopted, 121; 
negotiations with the British 
during the Revolution, 121; ad- 
mitted to the Union (1791), 
Vite ZOOL Vill 122.6265 XV LO} 
manhood suffrage adopted, xii, 
14; prohibits slavery by its con- 
stitution, xli, 306. 

VERNON, EDWARD, ix, 109, 110. 

VERPLANCK, GULIAN C., xii, 
300, 423; XV, 200. 

VERRAZANO, GIOVANNI DA, his 
theory of an inland American 
sea, 1, 445, 494; voyages and ex- 
plorations, 364, 366-384, 465; 
Hi mel Lee 2OL mex eo 22 maex 
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tent of discoveries of, i, 496; iv, 
4, 59: 

Vespucci, AMERIGO, his birth 
and early life, i, 276; r2puted 
story of journey to the Indies, i, 
277, 283, 290, 291; appointed 
chief pilot of Spain, i, 278; 
claims to have voyaged to Amer- 
ica in 1497, 278; extreme point 
reached by, i, 285; reached Es- 
pafiola, i, 285; his claim to the 
discovery of the continent of 
America, i, 288, 295, 309, 495- 

VEST, GEORGE G., xiv, Io1. 

VeETCH, SAMUEL, xi, 125. 

VICKSBURG, siege of, xiv, 281- 
284; Grant’s first campaign 
against, 294-297; second siege 
of: expedition against Fort Pem- 
berton, 373; attempt to reach 
Haines’s Bluff, 373; passage 
forced to New Carthage, 374; 
the army passed to the east of 
the river, 375; Port Gibson and 
Jackson captured, 375, 376; 
Pemberton defeated at Cham- 
pion Hill and Black River, 376; 
operations against the city, 3773; 
surrender of, 380; xv, 324-329. 

Vicror1A, GUADALUPE, ix, 297, 
299, 304, 307. 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE, of 
California, x, 311-313. 

VILAS, WILLIAM F., xviii, 166. 

VILLARD, HENRY, x, 361-362. 

VILLERAY, ROUER DE, xi, 64- 
66, 69-72. 

VINCENNES, founded, iii, 256; 
in 1763, vi, 37; surrendered to 
Clark, iv, 441; vi, 3343 viii, 35; 
to the British, 35; again sur- 
rendered to Clark, 38; made 
capital of Indiana Territory, 
147. 
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VINCENNES, 
23 pill, 255. 
VINCENT, JOHN, xi, 307. 
VINTON, SAMUEL F., viii, 317. 
VirGINIA, Raleigh’s expedition 
reaches, i, 451; ili, 48; Barlow’s 
description of, i, 451-455; iii, 
48; Newport’s expedition to, i, 
4573 iii, 63-64; first description 
of native provinces, ii, 70; or- 
ganization of native tribes, 71; 
original tribes of, 72; Smith’s 
capture and romantic release, 
73; minor tribes of, 82; rela- 
tions between the Indians and 
the colonists, 83, 84; Roanoke 
island seized and explored, iti, 
48; Raleigh’s second expedition, 
49; exploration of the mainland, 
49; the first settlement at Roan- 
oke, 49; the colony abandoned, 
50; further expeditions and set- 
tlement, 50-52; birth of Virginia 
Dare, 51; the fate of the colony, 
53; early definition of Virginia, 
58; Weymouth’s expedition, 58; 
colonization charters granted to 
the London and Plymouth com- 
panies, 60; expedition of to the 
Northern Plantation, 62; settle- 
ment of Jamestown, 65; troubles 
of the colonists, 66; Smith’s ex- 
ploration, 67-69; ii, 723addi- 
tion to the colony, iii, 68; condi- 
tion of the colonists, 70; birth of 
the first white child in James- 
town, 70; a new charter, 72; 
boundaries of the colony, 72: 
expedition sent under Somers 
and Gates, 73; proposed aban- 
donment of the colony, 75; the 
administration of De la Warr, 
76; a Spanish raid on the col- 
ony, 76; a new charter with the 


Jean B. B., ii, 
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inclusion of the Bermudas, 77; 
the first tobacco crop, 78; the ad- 
ministration of Dale, 80; Hen- 
rico settled, 8z; the administra- 
tion of Argall, 80; of Yeardley, 
81, 84; the Great Charter, 82; 
negro slavery introduced, 82; 
the cities and their govern- 
ments, 84-85; first laws of the 
general assembly, 85; provision 
made for education of the In- 
dians, 86; Indian attack on the 
settlements, 99; opposes the 
Maryland charter, iv, 218; re- 
bellion against Harvey, 221; the 
charter of the Virginia Com- 
pany annulled, iii, 102; condi- 


tions governing ownership of 
land, 109; system of indented 
servants, 111; slave trade and 


slave regulations, 113-114; regu- 
lations as to the tobacco industry, 
11s, 116; agriculture and cattle- 
raising, 117; dominance of the 
Church of England, 118; royal- 
ist declarations of the Assem- 
bly, 129; “Articles of Surren- 
der” to the Commonwealth, 
119; restrictions on lawyers, 120; 
government under the 
Commonwealth, 120; under the 
Restoration,—operation of the 
Navigation Act, 122; Dutch 
fleets make captures in Virginia 
waters, 122; hostilities against 
the Indians, 123; Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, 124-127; economic disturb- 
ances, 128; domestic life, 129; 


the church, 130; William and 
Mary College founded, 130; 
Spotswood’s explorations, 320; 


his administration of, 350-351; 
administration of Gooch, 351; 
settlement of the Shenandoah 
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Valley, 353; Scotch-Irish immi- 
gration to, 353-354; progress in 
the tidewater country of, 355; 
Williamsburg the capital of, 
356; beginnings of Norfolk, 
Richmond and Petersburg, 357; 
Byrd’s library, 357; boundary 
lines of, 358; under Dinwiddie’s 
administration, 359; struggle for 
religious liberty in, 382; char- 
ter limits of, viii, 48; western 
territorial claim of, 48-49; west- 
ern settlements of, 60, 267; rela- 
tions of with Transylvania col- 
ony, 65; demands evacuation of 
Fort Le Boeuf, xi, 178; sends ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne, 
178; participates in Braddock’s 
campaign, 180; population and 
condition of in 1763, vi, 10-12, 
16-18; the established church in, 
48; declares for independence, 
210; Burgesses adopt Patrick 
Henry’s Resolves, 108; its House 
dissolved for asserting right of 
petition to the crown, 122; 
adopts non-importation agree- 
ment, 123; appoints committees 
of correspondence, 131; adopts 
resolutions condemning Bosten 
Port Bill, 143; House again dis- 
solved, 143; calls for a general 
Congress, 143; the governor, 
Lord Dunmore, takes refuge on 
a British war vessel, 209, 244; 
proclaims the colony in rebel- 
lion, 244; battle between the 
governor’s forces and the pro- 
vincials, 245; Norfolk burned, 
245; authorizes Clarke’s expedi- 
tion against the Illinois, viii, 31; 
legislates against slavery, vi, 
467; British operations in under 
Arnold, 410-414; prohibits the 
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slave trade (1782), and repeals 
restriction on manumission, vii, 
44; xii, 306; denies residence to 
freedmen (1819), 317; the do- 
mestic slave trade, 311, 318, 319; 
navigation agreement with 
Maryland, vi, 473; finally as- 
sents to the separation of Ken- 
tucky, viii, 115, 123; delegates 
of to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, vii, 61; form of Constitu- 
tion, 80, 94-95; proceedings on 
the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion, 192-193; the instrument 
ratified and amendments pro- 
posed, 193; calls convention to 
prevent disunion, xiv, 27; se- 
cedes from the Union, 64; xv, 
239; Confederate capital estab- 
lished at Richmond, xiv, 117; 
seizes the Federal arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, 117; and Gos- 
port Navy Yard, 118; Federal 
troops enter, 118; the western 
section of repudiates secession, 
121; and elects a_ provisional 
Union government for the State, 
122; battle of Big Bethel, 129; 
Shenandoah Valley campaign, 
147-155; battle of Bull Run, 
158-163; abolition of slavery for 
by the Pierpoint government, 
XV, 452; authority of the Fed- 
eral government restored in, 
xvi, 79; legislation of concern- 
ing freedmen, 140-141; political 
reconstruction of—registration, 
312; constitution not adopted, 
313; further bill for admission 
of, 386; constitution: adopted, 
387; Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments ratified by, 388; the 
State restored to Federal rela- 
tions, 388; public school laws 
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before the War, xvii, 323; school 
system established (1869), 328; 
provision for schools, 337, 338; 
educational qualifications im- 
posed on voters in, 452. 

VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS, of 1798, 
Vilvae3 5 seavallent 25s x11, 180% 
Madison’s defence of, vii, 348; 
right of nullification involved 
in, xii, 281; Jefferson’s author- 
ship of confirmed, 282. 

VirGINIA, THE (Merrimac), 
Xiv, 183, 312, 313; xv, 262. 

VircINIus, THE, affair of, xvi, 
528; xvill, 224. 

VIVALDO BroTHERs, believed to 
have crossed the Atlantic in the 
thirteenth century, i, 11. 

VIZCAINO, SEBASTIAN, ix, 251, 


2545 X, 13. 

VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 
XVili, 426. 

VoorHEES, DANIEL W., xvi, 
555; XVili, 315-316. 

WasasH (Ouabache) river, 


early French accounts of, ii, 240, 
266, 343; English traders on, 


ili, 324. 

WabDELL, JAMES I., xiv, 480. 

WADDELL, Moszs, xii, 432. 

Wave, BENJAMIN F., pleads 
against Douglas’s Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, xiii, 320-321, 422; 
on the Fugitive Slave law, 341; 
plan of for reconstruction, xvi, 
61-64; issues manifesto against 
Lincoln’s policy toward Confed- 
erate States, 65; favors radical 
reconstruction, 163, 174; his 
management of the Nebraska 
and Colorado bills, 203; elected 
president of the Senate, 204; 
loses nomination for the vice- 
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presidency, xviii, 28; notice of, 
304-305. 
WADE, JAMES I., xx, 63. 


WaADswoRTH, WILLIAM, xii, 
96. 

WAINWRIGHT, JONATHAN M., 
xiv, 393. 

WAINWRIGHT, RICHARD, xx, 
46. 


WalTe, CHIEF JusTICE Mor- 
RISON R., on the power of Con- 
gress over Territories, vili, 358. 

WAKE ISLAND, xx, 279. 

WALDENSES, THE, settlements 
of in America, iv, 195. 

WALDRON, RICHARD, ii, 205; 
Vv, 296. 

WALKER, ELKANAH, x, 131. 

WALKER, FRANCIS A., vii, 294. 

WALKER, HOVENDEN, xi, 129. 

WALKER, JAMES A., xiv, 245. 

WALKER, JOSEPH R., x, 122, 
Bas yeene 

WALKER, LEROY P., xiv, 17. 

WALKER, ROBERT J., xiii, 141, 
416-418. 

WALKER, THOMAS, | ili, 
419; vill, 12. 

WALKER, WILLIAM, organizes 
filibustering expedition to Lower 
California, ix, 152; leads ex- 
pedition to Nicaragua, 154; 
xiii, 424-425; joins the Nica- 
raguan army, ix, 154; captures 
Granada, 155; becomes com- 
mander-in-chief, 156; embroiled 
with Costa Rica, 157; secures 
the presidency, 157; involved in 
war, 158; capitulates to Com- 
mander Davis of the United 
States, 158; leads expedition 
against Greytown, 158; against 
Honduras, 158; is captured and 
executed, 159. 


418, 
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WALKER, WILLIAM H. T., 
XIV, 241, 363-366. 

WALLA WALLA, x, I10, 178, 
341, 346. 

WALLACE, LEwiIs, at capture 
of Fort Donelson, xv, 259; at 
battle of Shiloh, xiv, 260; xv, 
263; at Monocacy, xiv, 421; 
chief literary work of, ix, 489; 
XVill, 339. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM H. L., xv, 
264. 

WALLOoNS, THE, settlements 
in America, iv, 15-16, 180-181. 

Wampanoacs, ‘THE, make 
war against the colonists, i, 
186-197; V, 228-239. 


WamsutTtTa (see Alexander). 
WANAMAKER, JOHN,  xviil, 
170. 


WAPPINGERS, THE, tribal di- 
visions of, ii, 132, 134-135; con 
flicts with the Dutch colonists 
136-138; aid the English colon- 
ists against the French, 140; 
join the colonists in the Revolu- 
tion, 140; join the Brothertons, 
140. 

Warb, ARTEMAS, vi, 166, 228. 

Ward, JoHNQ. A., xviii, 345. 


WarmoTtH, Henry C,, xvi, 
372, 373-374, 380. 
WARNER, SETH, vi, 166, 228, 


237° xi, 266. 
WARNER, WILLIAM, xvi, 298. 
Warr, LorD DE LA, iii, 73, 76. 
WARREN, GOUVENEUR K., at 
Gettysburg, xv, 322; at the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, xiv, 411; 
at Spottsylvania, 412; at battle 
of Cold Harbor, xiv, 417. 
WARREN, JAMES, Vi, 193. 
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WaArREN, JOSEPH, Vi, 157. 

WarrEN, PETER, v, 3783; xi, 
169. 

WarrEN, WILLIAM, xVili, 435. 

WARRINGTON, LEWIS, xii, 121. 

Wars OF THE UNITED STATES, 
the Revolutionary (see Revolu- 
tion, the): of 1812-15—causes 
leading to, xi, 299-301; declara- 
tion of war, 301; xii, 65; state 
of the United States Navy, 73- 
74; of the army, xi, 302; of 
Great Britain’s navy, xii, 75; of 
her army, xi, 302; military ovt- 
posts, xii, 76; United States lead- 
ers, 76-77; plan of campaign 
against Canada, 82; mutual 
peace overtures, 82; Hull’s ex- 
pedition to Detroit, xi, 303; xil, 
85-88; Harrison’s operations, 
xi, 308; xii, 91-92; the Raisin 
River expedition, 92-93; opera- 
tions about Niagara, xi, 302, 
306; xii, 93-96, 109-110, 113; 
the battle of the Thames, xi, 
308; xii, x11;  #Wilkinson’s 
campaign, xi, 309; xil, 112-113; 
Brown’s campaign on the fron- 
tier, xi, 311-3133 xii, 123-125; 
Jackson’s campaign against the . 
Creeks, xi, 315; xii, 113-115; 
naval operations, xi, 305, 308, 
309, 313; xil, 97-102, 108-111, 
120, 121, 126-127; attempts at 
peace, 106; capture of Washing- 
ton, xi, 314; xii, 128; peace 
commissioners meet, 134; British 
proposals rejected, 135; a treaty 
signed, xi, 316; xii, 137; Ameri- 
can successes at Mobile and Pen- 
sacola, xi, 315; xil, 138-141; 
victory of New Orleans, xi, 315; 
xii, 138; the work of the priva- 
teers, 121-123; naval prizes dur- 
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ing, 123; finances of, xii, 78, 
105, 117, 118; economic losses 
through, xii, 145, 146; financial 
burden of, 147; intense commer- 


cial activity following, 148; 
part of Western States in, 
go: the Mexican,—ix, 325-332; 
xiii, 158, 163-164: the Span- 
ish,—restriction and dam- 


ages of United States citizens in 
Cuba, xx, 12-13; American fili- 
bustering expeditions, 14; de 
struction of the Maine at Ha- 
vana, Xviil, 267-268; xx, 22; 
Congress provides for national 
defence, xviii, 269; xx, 22; ef- 
forts to maintain peace, xviii, 
269; xx, 23-24; Congress de- 
mands the independence of 
Cubareexviliig 260) 2705) xx, 626 
preparations for war, xviii, 
270; Xx, 27-30; naval and mili- 
tary plans, xvili, 270-273; xx, 
31; declaration of state of war, 
KVlli, 270; Xx, 31; victory at 
Manila Bay, xviii, 275, 276; xx, 
32-34; engagement at Las Gua- 
simas, xvili, 276; xx, 40; at El 
Caney, 41; San Juan, 42-43; 
Spanish fleet destroyed at San- 
tiago, xvilil, 277; xx, 44-48; 
Porto Rico occupied, xx, 112; 
Guam occupied, xx, 278; Euro- 
pean diplomacy to avert, xviii, 
279-280; peace protocol signed, 
xXx, 53; treaty negotiated, xviii, 
280-281; xx, 55-58; moral re- 
sults of the war, 58-59. 

WASHBURNE, Exinu B., xvi, 
169, 174; xvili, 48, 86, 313. 

WASHINGTON, Booker  T., 
XVli, 36, 163, 387. 

WASHINGTON, 
314. 


BUSHROD, xii, 


SOF 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 
129. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., the capi- 
tal, named, vii, 293; occupation 
and destruction of by the Brit- 
ish, xii, 128; Congress first 
meets at, vii, 363; xii, 257; first 
presidential inauguration at, - 
vii, 384; plan, growth and aspect 
in 1832, xii, 257. 

WASHINGTON, GEORGE, mission 
to Fort Le Beuf, xi, 178; leads 
military expedition to Fort Du- 
quesne, ili, 340; xi, 178; sur- 
renders to the French, iv, 454; 
xi, 179; in Braddock’s cam- 
Paley 1820153 +e lly 27 One ks 
457; xi, 212; in Forbes’s cam- 
paign, iv, 459; leads non-im- 
portation movement in Virginia, 
vi, 123; subscribes to call for 
Continental Congress, 143; offers 
to march to relieve Boston, 148; 
delegate to Continental Con- 
gress, 150; elected commander- 
in-chief of the Colonial Army, 
182; appointed commander-in- 
chief, 228; xi, 266; assumes 
command, vi, 233; plan of cam- 
paign, 235; prepares for the 
siege of Boston, 241; occupies 
Boston, 241; secures control of 
the Hudson, 243; evacuates 
Brooklyn Heights, vi, 261; re- 
treats to White Plains, 262; xi, 
273; crosses North River, vi, 
262; abandons Fort Lee, 263; 
retreats through Jersey _ into 
Pennsylvania, 263, 265-266; 
wins victory at Trenton, 269- 
270; xi, 273; defeats the Brit- 
ish at Princeton, vi, 272; re- 
tires to winter quarters at Mor- 
ristown, 274; takes position at 


viii, 
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Middlebrook, 276; manceuvres 
Howe’s army out of New Jer- 
sey, 276; marches south, 277; 
defeated at the Brandywine, 
278-279; xi, 276; defeated at 
Germantown, vi, 282, 283; loses 
control of the Delaware, 283- 
285; retires to Valley Forge, 
285; xi, 276; in winter quarters 
at Valley Forge, vi, 323; in- 
trigues against in Congress, 
3243; is joined by Steuben, 326; 
pursues Clinton’s forces through 
New Jersey, 328; retrieves Lee’s 
disastrous retreat at Monmouth, 
328; sends troops to South Caro- 
lina, 352; his friendly attitude 
to Arnold, 358; learns of Ar- 
nold’s treason, 360; complains of 
the privations of the army, 364; 
prepares regulations for priva- 
teers, 368; attacks New York, 
417; marches to Virginia, 419; 
invests Yorktown, 419; receives 
the surrender of Cornwallis, 
421; announces cessation of hos- 
tilities, 439; takes farewell of 
the army, 441; resigns his com- 
mission, 441; secures navigation 
compact between Virginia and 
Maryland, 473; on slavery, 467; 
on the Union, vii, 9; mediates 
between New York and New 
Hampshire as to Vermont, 20; 
reply to invitation to form a 
monarchy, 21; reply to the New- 
burgh Address, 23; chosen presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati, 24; on 
the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment, 29; epitome of his ca- 
reer, 65-67; presides over Con- 
stitutional Convention, 67; his 
one speech in the. Constitutional 
Convention, 136; elected presi- 
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dent, 230; journey to New York, 
234; inaugurated, 236, 455; pro- 
claims impartiality towards 
France and Great Britain, 271; 
advocates peace, 277; his policy 
unpopular, 286; in contest with 
the House, 288; his foreign pol- 
icy, 290; domestic policy of, 
291-306; his first veto, 291; re- 
models his Cabinet, 298-300; his 
Farewell Address to the people, 
gor; returns to Mount Vernon, 
305; “ready to repel invasion,” 
306; appointed lieutenant-gen- 
eral and commander-in-chiet, 
324, 339; favors Hamilton’s ap- 
pointment as second in com- 
mand, 339; death of, 352. 
WASHINGTON, LEWIS, xili, 455. 


WASHINGTON, WILLIAM, vi, 
396, 398-399, 404, 405. 
WASHINGTON ‘TERRITORY 


created, x, 325; treaty relations 
established with the Indians of, 
330; general war of Indians, 
331-333; development of Walla 
Walla and Grande Ronde val- 
leys, 346-348; admitted into the 
Union, x, 366, 412; xvili, 173; 
transportation question, x, 409. 
Wasp, THE, xii, ror. 
WATAUGA, : settlement of, iii, 
418; viii, 20, 24; attacked by 
Cherokees, viii, 29; settlements 
adopt a constitution, 60; be- 
come a county of North Carol- 
ina, 61; as an independent gov- 
ernment, 46, 66-67; conflict with 
North Carolina, 69; restored to 
the jurisdiction of that State, 


71 (see also Franklin; and 
Tennessee). 
Watson, -THomMas E., xviii, 


229. 


WATTERSON, 
337- 

WAWENOCKS, the, ii, 201, 209. 

WAYNE, ANTHONY, at battle 
of the Brandywine, vi, 279; at 
the battle of Germantown, 283; 
captures Stony Point, 340-341; 
and the mutinous Pennsylvania 
soldiers, 362; attacks British at 
Green Spring, 415; subdues the 
Miamis, ii, 276; vii, 295; viii, 
124, I41. 

Weas_ (Ouiatenons) 
240, 280, 281. 

WEATHERSFORD, 
Creek chief, ii, 
Cahly Oey 

WEAVER, JOHN B., xviii, 179, 
209, 210. 

WEBSTER, DANIEL, on the 
War of 1812, xii, 73; elected to 
Congress as a Federalist, 115; 
bitterly opposes Madison’s war 
policy, 119; repudiates associa- 
tion with Hartford Convention, 
134; opposes protective tariff 
(1816), 151; xv, 192; opposes 
a national bank, xii, 158; ad- 
vocates free trade, 198; on the 
death of Adams and Jefferson, 
215, 440; opposes _ protective 
tariff (1824), 220; votes for the 
tarift Of ©1328, 222, 2237; xv, 
192; his great speech against the 
doctrine of nullification, xii, 278, 
279; Xv, 203-205; his stand for 
the national economic idea, xv, 
200; opposes Jackson’s policy 
toward the United States Bank, 
xii, 339; on the development of 
the West, 394; secretary of 
state, xiii, 86; negotiates treaty 
with Great Britain as to Canada 
boundary and the slave trade, 


HENRY, xviii, 


the, ii, 


WILLIAM, 


312, 313-315; 


5°9 


xi, 407; xiii, 68; ranges him- 
self against Clay, 98; is repud- 
iated by the Whigs, 112, 117; 
retires from the Cabinet, 118; 
again secretary of state, xiii, 
281; Seventh of March speech 
in support of Clay’s Compro- 


mise, xiii, 260-266, 281; xv, 
208; xvi, 508; his reply to 
Hiilsemann concerning the 


Hungarian revolution, xiii, 173; 
corrupt financial influence im- 
puted to, 174; death of, 18s, 
194. 

WEBSTER, JAMES, Vi, 353, 404- 
405. 

WEBSTER, JOSEPH D., xv, 259. 

WesSTER, NOAH, vi, 273 xiii, 
430. 

WEED, THURLOW, xili, 246. 

WEEKLY REGISTER, THE, xii, 
399. 

WEITZEL, GODFREY, xv, 436. 

WELD, ABIJAH, vii, 379. 

WELLAND CANAL, authorized, 


xi, 361. 

WELLES, GIDEON, xvi, 211, 
212. 

WESLEY, CHARLES, iii, 307, 
314, 383. 

WESLEY, JOHN, iii, 307, 314, 
383. 

WESSAGUSSET, (Weymouth), 


colony of, ii, 159, 160; v, 43. 


WEsT, BENJAMIN, vii, 378; 
XVili, 342. 

West, EDWARD, xii, 382. 

WESTERN LANDS, ceded by 


States to the nation, viii, 47-56, 
127; xv, 9; plans for States in, 
vill, 55-56; survey of, 58; Con- 
necticut’s Western Reserve, 105, 
267. (see also Public Lands.) 
West FLoriDA, ceded _ by 
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Spain to Great Britain (1763), 
ix, 264; established as a British 
province, vi, 99; xl, 250; cap- 
tured by Galvez (¥781), ix, 
266; declares its independence 
from Spain, x, 89; xii, 36; ad- 
mitted into the Union, x, 89; 
xii, 37; annexed to Louisiana 
and Mississippi, x, 89; xii, 78; 
xv, 17; Spain confirms title of 
the United States, xii, 78, 180; 
control of the United States ex- 
tended to the Perdido, xii, 108. 

West INDIA COMPANY, iii, 
183. 

Wesr Inores, the, aborigines 
of, and their culture, ii, 4-5; 
taken by the British, vi, 5; 
trade opened to the United 
States, xii, 341. 

WesTON, THOMAS, V, 43. 

West Point Acapemy found- 
ed, xii, 18. 

Wes?T VIRGINIA, counties of 
refuse to secede, xv, 305; repu- 


diates Virginia’s ordinance of 
secession, xiv, 122; xvi, 47; 
claims independence of Vir- 


ginia and sets up government 
for the State, xiv, 122; xv, 305- 
306; frames Constitution and 
elects State governor, xiv, 123; 
admitted into the Union, 123, 
349; xv, 309; xvi, 47; Con- 
federates fail to secure enlist- 
ments in, xiv, 131; McClellan’s 
campaign in, 131-142; Kanawha 


Valley campaign, 143-146; 
adopts Thirteenth Amendment 
for Virginia, xvi, 48; the Pier- 
pont government recognized, 
78, 155; gradual emancipation 
adopted, xv, 451; abolition of 
slavery, 452;  reccnstruction 
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procedure in—ratifies the Thir- 


teenth Amendment, xvi, 487, 
489; a constitution adopted, 
489; registration regulations, 
490; radical legislation, 491; 
ratifies Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, 491; the Demo- 
crats secure power, 491; an 


amended constitution, 491%; pro- 
vision for public schools in 
constitutions of 1863 and 1872, 
xvii, 327, 333, 337- 

WESTWARD MOVEMENT, pio- 
neers in, vill, 19, 442; Kentucky 
and Tennessee added to the 
Union, vii, 292; early settle- 
ments on the Ohio (1772), viii, 
91; in the Ohio valley (1776), 
91. 

WETAMOO, squaw-sachem of 
Pocasset, ii, 186, 191, 199. 

WETHERALL, GEORGE A., xi, 
377, 378. 

WEYLER, VALERIANA, 
225, 267; Xx, 10-13. 

WEYMOUTH, GEORGE, voyage 
to New England, i, 456; iii, 58; 
expedition in search of the 
Northwest passage, i, 482. 

WHALLEY, EDWARD, v, 
172. 

WHartTON, EDITH, xviii, 340. 

Wuarton, JOHN A., xiv, 274. 

WHEATLEY, PHILLIS, xvi, 455. 

WHEATON, HENRY, xii, 432; 
xiii, 430. 

WHEATSTONE, CHARLES, xviii, 
387. 

WHEELER, JOSEPH, appointed 
chief of Confederate cavalry, 
xiv, 269; at battle of Murfrees- 
borough, 270, 274; at Chicka- 
mauga, 365; at the battles of 
Kenesaw, 430; operates against 


XViii, 


17I- 


INDEX 


Sherman’s march to the Sea, 
441; at battle of San Juan, 
KViil, 2743 xx, 42. 

WHEELER, THOMAS, ii, 193. 

WHEELWRIGHT, JOHN, v, 85- 
88, 113. 

Wuic Party, THE, strength 
of during the Revolution, vii, 
258; attitude at close of Revolu- 
tion, 48; National Republicans, 
known as, xii, 340; platform of 
1840, xili, 343; accedes to power, 
36; issues manifesto against Ty- 
ler’s policy, 99; status of in 
1854, 352. 

WHIPPLE, ABRAHAM, fires 
first gun in the American Navy, 
vi, 369; appointed captain in 
the first United States fleet, 371; 
daring capture of a British con- 
voy, 386; defends Charleston 
against the British, 347. 

WHIPPLE, AMIEL W., ix, 483. 

WHIPPLE, EDWIN §&%., xviii, 
335. 

WHISKEY REBELLION, Vii, 247, 
296-297. 

WHISKEY RING scandal, xviii, 
88-89. 

WHISTLER, 
XVili, 342. 

WHITE CAMELIA (see Ku Klux 
Klan). 

WHITE, ELIJAH, x, 131, 146. 

WHITE House, THE, prototype 
of, xii, 433. 

WHITE, JOHN, iii, 50, 52. 

WHITE LEAGUE (see Ku Klux 
Klan). 

WHITE PLAINS, Revolutionary 
engagement at, vi, 262. 

WHITE, SAMUEL, Vili, 211. 

Wuire, STewarT E., xviii, 


340. 


James A. M,, 
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Wuite, WILLIAM, first Ameri- 
can P. E. bishop, xii, 410. 

WHITEFIELD, GEORGE, iii, 312- 
315, 3835 V, 372, 373- 

WHITING, WILLIAM H. C., at 
the battle of Seven Pines, xiv, 


217; at Gaines’s Mill, 225; 
mortally wounded at _ Fort 
Fisher, 466. 

WHITMAN, Marcus, x, 128- 


130, 155, 175, 176, 1783 xii, 353; 
xiii, 148. ‘ 

WHITMAN, WALT, xvili, 329. 

WHITNEY, ASA, x, 350-352. 

WHITNEY, ELI, vi, 39; Vii, 
372, 3743 xiii, 197; Xv, 42. 

WHITNEY, JOSIAH, xix, 47. 

WHITNEY, Myron W., xviii, 
438. 

WHITNEY, WILLIAM C., xviii, 
166. 

WHITTEMORE, AMOS, vil, 43. 

Wuirtisr, JouHN G., xii, 324, 
404; Xili, 226, 429; xviii, 327. 

WIcKEs, LAMBERT, vi, 374, 
378-379. 

WICKLIFFE, CHARLES A., xili, 
102. 

WIGFALL, Louis F., xiv, 59. 

WIGGLESWORTH, MICHAEL, v, 
205-206; vi, 27. 

WILcox, CapmMus M., 
236, 333, 346-348. 

Wipe, Ricuarp H., xvii, 406. 

WILDER, JOHN T., xiv, 362- 
366. 

WILDERNESS ROAD, 
trail, ili, 419; viii, 62. 

WILDERNESS, THE, battles of, 
xiv, 408-411; xv, 400. 

WILKES, CHARLES, on the set- 
tlements of the Northwest 
Coast, x, 146, 160, 2303; seizes 
Confederate commissioners Ma- 


xiv, 


Boone’s 
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son and Slidell on British steam- 
Cre Linent, XV 25250 XVIllen4 4s 
his action disavowed, xv, 253. 

WILKES, GEORGE, x, 352. 

WILKINS, Mary, xviii, 339. 

WILKINSON, JAMES, in State- 
hood Convention of Kentucky, 
viii, 112; his career in Kentucky, 
176-177; intrigues with Spanish 
officials, 177-179; involved in 
Burr’s conspiracy, vii, 4413; re- 
ceives Louisiana from France, 
Vili, 220; appointed Governor of 
Upper Louisiana, 221; sends 
Pike to explore the Mississippi, 
233; and the Southwest, 234; 
suspected of designs against 
Spanish authority, 234; arranges 
neutral territory between Spain 
and America, ix, 389; appointed 
to command in war of 1812, 
xil, 77; at New Orleans, 90; 
takes Mobile, xii, 108; in com- 
mand at the North, xii, 110, 111; 
plan of campaign, 112; leads ex- 
pedition against Montreal, 113; 
defeated at Chrysler’s Farm, xii, 
309. 

WILLAMETTE, THE, explora- 
tion of, x, 68; mission estab- 
lished on, 127; educational and 
industrial work at, 131; growth 
of the settlement, 143; great 
Missouri emigration of 1843, 
149-155; of 1844, 165; of 1845, 
165-167. 

WILLARD, SIMON, v, 232. 

WILLETT, MArINus, vi, 289, 
338. 

WILLEY, WAITMAN T., 
201, 214. 

WILLIAM AND Mary COLLgEGE 
founded, iii, 130; vi, 17. 

WILLIAMS, EPHRAIM, xi, 185. 


xvi, 
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WitiiaMs, GEoRGE H., xvi, 
169, 1743 Xvili, 49. 
WILLIAMS, JAMES, vi, 356, 


357; Vili, 40. ‘ 
WILLIAMS, JOHN F., vi, 385. 


Wi.uiaMs, OTHO H., vi, 396, 
401, 402, 403, 404, 410. 
WiLiiAMs, ROGER, v, 80-82, 


98, 112, 127, 141, 052, 218,5259. 

WILLIAMS, THOMAS, xvi, 206, 
213. 

WILLIAMS, THOMAS, in com- 
mand of Federal troops before 
Vicksburg, xiv, 281; attempts 
cut-off canal to divert the Mis- 
sissippi, 284. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA., founded, 
ili, 130; battle of, xiv, 211-212; 
XV, 269. 

WILLIAMSON, HuGH, vii, 85, 
TOO MESS SL era es 

WILLIAMSON, ROBERT §S., x, 
246. 

Wiis, ALBERT S., xx, 179. 

WILLIS, NATHANIEL P., xiii, 
429; XvVili, 328. 

WILMER, RICHARD H., xvi, 31, 
473- 

WivtmincTon, N. C., unsuc- 
cessful attack on, xv, 437; cap- 
ture of, xiv, 466; xv, 437. 

WILMoT, Davi, xiii, 162; xv, 
20. 

WILMOT PROVISO, proposes 
Territorial restriction of slavery, 
xiii, 255, 276; xv, 20, 207. 

Witson, ALEXANDER, xli, 403- 


404, 432. 
Witson, HENRY, xiii, 350; 
elected United States senator, 


359; opposes the slavery inter- 
ests in the Know-Nothing party, 
360; on the Kansas question, 
421; advocates negroes following 


INDEX 


Republican leaders, xvi, 290; 
elected to the vice-presidency, 
543; notice of, xviii, 308. 
WILSON, JAMES, on popular 
election, vii, 97; on State repre- 
sentation, 100, 101, 102, 109, 
112, 116, 117; defends the “Vir- 
ginia Plan” of government, 104; 
proposes compromise as to repre- 
sentation of slaves, vii, 123; on 
the slave trade, 128; on the 
regulation of commerce, 133; 
on bills of credit, 140; is lam- 
pooned for his labor on the 
Constitution, 166; his part in 
the Constitution, 170; burned in 
efigy, 170; justice of the Su- 
preme Court, 242; decision of in 
the Chisholm case (State” sov- 
ereignty), xv, 174; epitome of 
his career, vii, 74-76; view on 
the Union, 75. 
WILson, JAMES, xviii, 265. 
WItLson, JAMES F., xvi, 206. 
WItLson, JAMES H., in opera- 
tions about Petersburg, xiv, 423; 
expedition into Alabama and 
Georgia, 468-469; in Porto Ric- 
an expedition, xx, 49; military 


commander of Matanzas, xx, 
64, 67, 69. 
Wixson, REVEREND JOHN, v, 
7°, 73, 75, 86. ; 
Witson, JoHN L., xvi, 224, 
227, 458. of 
WItson, WILLIAM L., xviil, 


216, 218, 240. 
Wi1son, Woodrow, xviii, 332. 
Wison’s CREEK, battle of, 
Mhvee LEE. 
WINCHESTER, battles of, xiv, 
200, 421; xv, 318, 403. 
WINCHESTER, JAMES, in War 
OfmrSr2) xiing1s) deteated) at 


a3 


the River Raisin, ii, 289; xii, 
92. 
WINDER, CHARLES S., xiv, 202, 


234. 
WINDOM, WILLIAM, xviii, 
140, 170. 

Winpsor, CoNnN., founded, 
Mh Gh 


WINGANDACOA (Virginia), i, 
451. 

WINNEBAGOES (Sioux), the, ii, 
257, 283, 288-289, 339. 

WINSLow, EDWARD, iv, 68; Vv, 
150 49,933;05231 75° 

WINSLow, FRANCIS, xvii, 107. 

WINSLOW, JOHN, v, 281. 

WINSLOW, JOHN A., xiv, 453. 

WINSLOW, JOSIAH, v, 215, 256. 

WINSOR, JUSTIN, xix, 61. 

WINTHROP, BEEKMAN, xx, 
134, 141. 

WINTHROP, 
Z0%3) xis) LEZ: 

WINTHROP, JOHN, iv, 65, 76; 
v, 58-64, 73, 74, 75, 84, 86, 87, 
135, 149; Vi, 366. 

WINTHROP, JOHN, the younger, 
v, 83, 94, 96, 177, 18z, 182, 183, 
202, 241. 

WirT, WILLIAM, xii, 176, 212; 
XVli, 406, 418. 

WISCONSIN (Mesconsin river), 
explored by Joliet, i, 417. 

WISCONSIN TERRITORY created, 
viii, 153, 300; loses territory to 
Illinois and Michigan, 299-300; 
has boundary’ dispute with 
Congress, 302, 303; Mormon 
settlement in, 304; early social 
experiments in, 305; Constitu- 
tion adopted, 308; admitted into 
the Union, 153, 308; xv, 12; 
railroad development, viii, 424; 
industrial development, 429; its 


Fitz-JOHN, iv, 
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lumber interests, 426; its water- 
powers, 426; milling industry, 
436. ' 
Wise, Henry A., on the pro- 
posed abolition of slavery in the 
‘District of Columbia, xiii, 56; 
urges the annexation of Texas, 
130; governor of Virginia, 359; 
view of John Brown, 456; com- 
mands Confederate forces in the 
Kanawha Campaign, xiv, 144- 
147; at battle of Five Forks, 
471-472. 

WIsE, JOHN, v, 263, 357- 

WITCHCRAFT, general belief 
in, v, 324, 317; early prosecu- 
tion in New England for, 315; 
in New York, iv, 158; perse- 
cution for in Danvers (Salem), 
159; V, 319-321; executions for, 
317, 324; special trials commis- 
sion for charges of, 322; reac- 
tion against the belief in, 324; 
passing of the delusion, 325. 

WiruHers, JoNEs M., xiv, 270- 
274. 

WorrorD, W. T., xiv, 411. 

Wotcott, Jr. OLIVER, vii, 
299, 300, 328, 337, 338. 

WOLFE, JAMES, iii, 345; iv, 
462, 464, 465; Vv, 394, 3953; xi, 
202, 205, 217-221. 

WOLSELEY, SIR GARNETT, xi, 
442. 

WoobD, FERNANDO, xvili, 728. 

Woop, LEONARD, xviii, 277; 
xx, 67, 71, 73; administration 
of Cuba, 73-87. 

Woop, THomAs J., xiv, 362. 

Woopgpury, LEVI, xii, 262, 
286; xili, 15, 80, 142. 

Wooprorp, STEWART L., xviii, 
269; xx, 18, 19, 20, 23-24, 26. 

Woop Lakg, battle at, ii, 331. 
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Woopwarpb, Aucustus B., viii, 
282, 293. 

Wool, JoHN E., x, 333; xii, 
95, 96. 

WoOoLLENS, early colonial in- 
dustry, vi, 32; first manufacture 
of in United States, vii, 43. 

WOOLMAN, JOHN, xii, 321. 


WootsEy, MeELANCTHON T., 
xli, 93. 

WORCESTER, DEAN C., xx, 247, 
249, 252. 


WorDEN, JoHN L., xv, 262. 
WortH, JONATHAN, xvi, 94. 
WortTH, WILLIAM J., ix, 326, 


329. 

WRANGELL, FERDINAND VON, 
oie 

WRIGHT, AMBROSE R., xiv, 
242. 

WRIGHT, FRANCES, xii, 421. 

WRIGHT, GEORGE F., xix, 46, 
47- 

WRIGHT, Horatio G., xiv, 
320, 417. 


WRIGHT, JAMES, ili, 375, 376. 

WricHT, LuKe E., xx, 249, 
251, 253, 254. 

Writs OF ASSISTANCE, Vv, 401. 

WYANDoTS, THE, location of, 
ii, 244; join in Pontiac’s War, 
250, 252; make peace treaty 
with the English, 257; in Cre- 
sap’s War, 272; make peace at 
Fort Pitt, 274; Crawford’s ex- 
pedition against, 274; make 
peace with the United States, 
277; in alliance with the Brit- 
ish in 1812, xii, 87. 

WyeTH, NATHANIEL J., x, 123- 
124; xii, 353- 

WYNDHAM, PERCY, xiv, 203. 

WYOMING, admitted into the 
Union, xviii, 173. 


INDEX 


WYOMING, PA., massacre at, 
ll, 124, 150; Vi, 337-338. 

WYTHE, GEORGE, Vii, 845 xii, 
54. 


XOCHICALCO, ruins of, xix, 177. 

X. Y. Z., (agents of the 
French Directory), corrupt ne- 
gotiations of, vii, 318; despatch- 
es concerning published, 340. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, beginnings 
of, v,; 120, 358; founded, vi, 25. 

YAMACRAWS, the, territory and 
account of, ii, 65-66; ili, 5. 

YAMASIS, the, territory of, ii, 
100; iii, 5; conflicts with the 
Spaniards, ii, 100; migration to 
South Carolina, 101; make war 
on the eolonists, ror; ill, 152- 
153; their disappearance, ii, rox. 

YANCEY, WILLIAM L., xv, 118- 
II9, 229. 

YANEZ, ADOLFO S., xx, 67. 

YANEZ, JosE Maria, ix, 326, 
334. 

YaNnxKTON founded, viii, 336; 
becomes capital of Territory of 
Dakota, 338. 

Yaquis, THE (Nahuatlan), 
territory of, xix, 36. 

Yates, RICHARD, xviii, 313. 

“AXCHILAN, ruins of, xix, 209- 
210. 

Yazoo City, surrendered, xiv, 
385. 

YEAMAN, GEORGE H., xv, 282. 

YEARDLEY, GEORGE, ili, 82. 


YELLOW ‘TAVERN, battle at, 
XiV, 415. 

YEO, JAMES, xii, 112. 

YERKES OBSERVATORY, xviii, 


378. 
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YorK, DUKE OF, iv, 141, 147, 
177-073, 2395) 241. 

York (Toronto) seized and 
burned, xi, 306; xii, 109; be- 
comes capital of Upper Canada, 
xi, 350. (See also Toronto.) 

YORKTOWN, invested by the 
allied French and American 
forces, vi, 419; surrendered by 
Cornwallis, 421. 

YouNG, BENNETT H., xi, 432. 


YOUNG, BRIGHAM, joins the 
Mormons, xii, 417; xili, 425; 
succeeds Smith as leader, xii, 
418; xili, 426; establishes the 


church in Utah, xii, 419; Ter- 
ritorial governor, xiii, 427; re- 
sists his removal by Buchanan, 
427. 

YouNG, EWING, x, 125, 133, 
pis, GINS. 

Younc, GuitForp D., xii, 94. 

YOUNG, JOHN, xi, 437. 

Youne, S. B. M., xx, 4o. 

YUCATAN, discovery of, i, 3203 
ix, 195; first intercourse of Span- 
iards with, ii, 23; conquest of, 
23-24; early Indian revolts, 24; 
revolution in, ix, 319, 333; Maya 
ruins, xix, 28, 213-217, 219-223; 
life in before the coming of the 
Spaniards, 223; original en- 
trance into, 224; migration of 
native tribes to, 259, 265-266. 

YUKON, xi, 12, 461. 


ZACATECAS, THE, li, 42. 

ZAPOTECS, THE, territory of, 
ii, 30, 39; xix, 36, 161; origin 
and culture of, ii, 39; xix, 164- 
166; arrival of in their historic 
seat, ii, 39; xix, 183. 

ZARAGOZA, IGNACIO, ix, 345. 
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ZAVALA, LORENZO DE, ix, 409, 
412, 419, 424. 

ZENGER, JOHN PSTER, iv, 201, 
346-351; Vi, 35. 

ZENO, NICOLO AND ANTONIO, 
alleged to have crossed the At- 
lantic in the fourteenth century, 
itr. 


ZITACUARO, ix, 289, 291. 
ZOLLICOFFER, FELIX K., xiv, 


96, 254. 

ZULOAGA, FELIX M., ix, 337, 
339- 

ZUMARRAGA, JEAN DE, ix, 232, 
236. 


ZWAANENDAL, iv, 42, 62, 235. 
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